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LIFE & STYLE It's what your home is all 
about! Comfort, ease and graciousness 
can all be expressed In many different 
ways. No matter what your personal style: 
vintage, traditional, country, contemporary, 
eclectic... we'll help you define it, express 
it, live it. Your home will be a showplace for 
living and entertaining. 

EXPERTS Our professional designers give 
you solutions to decorating challenges. . . 
and they work within your budget to 
create a look that captures your style 
without spending a fortune. You'll avoid 
costly mistakes by using a professional 
and you'll learn from their experiences. 



CONVENIENCE Leave the job to our design 
team... we'll handle even/ aspect of your 
design project and keep you posted on 
the progress. Our designers have access 
to resources that are not available to the 
general public, and they'll do all the 
tegwork to put together all the components 
of a beautiful living space suited to you and 
your family. 

THERE'S NO COST TO Y00 The best part of 
all... our expert interior design service 
is available to you at no charge when you 
make a furniture purchase after you 
have consulted with one of our Interior 
Designers. Make an appointment today. 



CALL FOR AN APPOINTMENT TODAY: 
DOWNTOWN COLUMBUS 
014.463.2700 

KENWOOD FURNITURE SHOWROOM 
513.745.8000 

ROSS PARK FURNITURE SHOWROOM 
412.630.4040 

TUTTLE CROSSING FURNITURE SHOWROOM 
014.710.1123 




Sale S1499. Save S646. Bernhardt Harper 88" wood-trim sofa. Scroll-arm sofa covered in a soft, burgundy chenille with brown accents. 
Reg. $2145, sale S1499. Wine leather chair, reg. $1285, sale $899. Cocktail table, reg. S850, sale S499. End table, reg. $700, sale S399. 
Sofa table, reg. $1099, sale S599. 

Sofas/Tables D652/56 - onty at Castletcm. Downtown Columbus. Florence. Home Store East. Kenwood Furniture Showroom, Lexington, Lima. Monroeville, Oxmoor. 
Richlaixi. Ross Park Furniture Showroom. South Hills. Turtle Crossing Furniture Showroom. Upper valley, Westland. Selection vanes by store. 
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Youll Never Hit The Snooze Button Again. 

For those of you who desire the performance of a sports car combined with the 
practicality and sophistication of a luxury sedan, may we introduce the car of your 
dreams: the Lexus GS 300. Featuring a 220-horscpowcr in-line 6 engine. Variable 
Valve Timing with intelligence, responsive handling and walnut interior trim. And 
because the GS 300 can take you from 0-00 in just 7.8 seconds," it could bring 
about some rather strong feelings. Needless to say, drowsiness is not one of them. 



YOUR LEXUS DEALER. PURSUING PERFECTION. 



LEXUS.COM 



PERFORMANCE LEXUS 

9847 Kings Auto Mall Drive, Cincinnati 
(513) 677-0177 

©2000 Iatxus, a Division of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A.. Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seathetts, secure children in rear scat, ohe\ all speed laws 
and drive responsibly. 'These performance capacity figures are for comparison only, and were obtained with prototype vehicles by professional drivers 
using special safety equipment and procedures. These should not be attempted tin public streets or highways. 
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Fountain Square Cosmetic Dental Group 
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Cosmetic Services 
Teeth Whitening, Tooth-Colored Fillings. 
Porcelain Veneers, Cosmetic Partials, Dentures 
General Dentistry- • Convenient Hours for Business Persons 
Flexible Payment Plans to fit your Budget 



Glen R. Meyer D.D.S. 

Andrew J. Harris D.U.S. 

ODA, CDS. AIM. AAUJ.AO INT. 
Dentists in i nivertity of Cincinnati 

athletic teams, Highly Ducks (AM) pOUNTAIN SQUARE 

Pampering dentistry, win your convenience in mind 
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432 Walnut Street, Suite 712 • Cincinnati, Ohio • 513.621.1432 



Kenneth's. ..where the search for the Perfect Haircut ends? 

4$5> Hum Roud • Blue Asf, Ohio 45142 . (513)791-6330 
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JEWELERS & GEMOLOGISTS 

Bartlett Building Mezzanine Level, 36 E. Fourth St. • 381-2002 

Ro/ex Oyster Perpetual Submariner steel ami IHkt gold chronometer. Pliplock bracelet. Pressure-proof to 1000 feet. 
Self-winding. Synthetic sapphire crystal. Graduated, rotatable bezel for checking diving bottom times. 
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Because Tlou Had 
So MLany Good 
Times Together. 




When you've done as muck as you can 

for someone who's clone so much for you, 
let our experience take over. 

Th e Lodge Care Centers national reputation for superb intermediate and skilled nursing care, as 
well as Alzheimer's care, grows out of our long history and years of experience. Our facility is bright, 
cheerful, and is always state-of-the-art. Our comprehensive rehabilitation program provides physical, 
occupational, speech and psychological therapy. And our nursing and therapy 
professionals are the finest in the entire Greater Cincinnati area. 



W^hen you have family members who need the additional care and therapy 
that only a nursing facility can provide, let experience be your guide. 
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II Amv for more information. 
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Care Center 

Located 5 minutes north of 1-275 
just off Montgomery Road. 

(513) 677-4900 
www.lodgecarecenter.com 
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Listen to me. 



BEYOND APRIL'S UNREST COME THE VOICES 



OF AFRICAN- AMERICAN MEN AND BOYS. 
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rHIS IS WHAT THEY HAVE TO SAY 

\BOUT THEIR WORLD AND THEIR PLACE IN IT. 



42 | THE NEXT BIG BLING 

in the world of hip-hop, the person holding 
the microphone holds power. Sixteen- 
year-old Rich Ward wants the mic next. 

BY JASON FAGONE 



48 | WHAT I SEE 

Joe Wright is 10 years old, going on 1 1 . 
He lives in Over-the-Rhine with his mother 
and his sister, we gave him a camera 
and asked him to show us his world. 

BY LINDA VACCARIELLO 

| 

54 | APPROACH WITH CAUTION 

To the police, Anthony Carter is a familiar 
ce. But how does a 20-year-old with no 
b, no car and a 7-month old daughter 
come to be convicted of 15 misdemeanors 
and a felony? by jason fagone 



62 | FLIP THE SCRIPT 

On the basketball court, Jabreel Moton 
knows how to move. At boarding school, the 
15-year-old moves in a different world. 



BY KITTY MORGAN 



STEN TO ME 

ing men tell their stories. 



| HOW I FOUND MY VOICE 

ncinnati's neighborhoods and a father's 
love shaped 29-year-old Sjohnna McCray's 
writing voice, b y sjohnna mccray 



ON THE COVER | Takunda A. Matose, student 

PHOTOGRAPH HV RYAN CHARLES KURT/. 
STY I INC. BY CHI NK SI PI AN 



RYAN CHARLES KURTZ PHOTO The Republic Street alley where Timothy Thomas was shot. 
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DINING GUIDE | 133 
FRESH-BAKED 

Dining news to savor 1 134 

MADE IN CINCINNATI 

Izzy's corned beef | 138 





departments 

Queen City | 15 

This month: What friars leave behind, local limo 
services and big days to celebrate. 
Plus: dialogue UC professor Eric Abercrumbie 
close up poetry master Clarence Stephens Jr. 

Calendar | 26 

Your guide to the best in events, including hot 
dates and the listings, plus backstage with 
artist Thorn Shaw. 

State of the Tristate | 32 

April's riots proved a trial by fire for radio station 
WDBZ-AM. The station rose to the challenge, 
covering the city's most newsworthy events on 
the fly— but not without controversy. 

in every issue 

Domestic Manners | 8 
Feedback 1 12 
Classifieds | 140 
The Last Detail I 148 
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Natuzzi 91" sofa of "Top Performance" leather treated to repel stains, reg. $1499, sale SI 299. Loveseat reg. $1399, sale $1 199. 
Chair, reg. $899, sale $799. Also available: Ottoman, reg. $399, sale $349. Sale ends Sept. 1 . Lighted curio cabinet from Pulaski with 
elled glass front, mirrored back and two side entry doors. Pecan veneer and select hardwoods. $899. Hooker "Willowbend" cocktail table 
with distressed cherry finish. $499. End table. $399. Karastan Rojasthan collection rug made of New Zealand wool. 5 x 7.2'. $599. 




CALL 1-800-596-1358 FOR THE DILLARD'S FURNITURE STORE NEAREST YOU, OR TO RECEIVE OUR LATEST FURNITURE MAILER. 
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By Kitty Morgan 
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Listening in Color 



The last thing the three young men wanted 
was for me to sit down to dinner with them. 
But I plopped down my cafeteria tray on the 
long table anyway: a white woman almost three 
times their age, hoping to get inside their African- 
American, male, teenaged heads. 

I was on assignment at Western Reserve Acad- 
emy to write about Jabreel Moton, a young man 
from Westwood who was finishing his freshman 
year at the elite prep school outside of Cleveland. 
(Well, as I'm editor of the magazine, I'd actually 
assigned myself.) I was 



"HE L'NHEARP VOICES 




not about to go home 
without a story; the 
guys, however, weren't 
particularly concerned 



"the unrest," the "situation in the city," "what the 
city's been going through in the past x-number of 
weeks." In retrospect in a city stunned by its own 
vehemence, those days after the riots were inno- 
cent ones. Angela Leisure spoke quietly about her 
son, Timothy Thomas, and called for peace. 
Thomas's funeral was met with tears and upraised 
hands. Kweisi Mfume of the NAACP gave an elo- 
quent speech that played like a homily. Police Chief 
Thomas Streicher wandered among the crowds to 
pray. It was as if, after the end of innocence — the 
riots themselves — came another innocence: the 
notion that the city might, could, must become 
a better place. 

In those halcyon days, the staff of Cincinnati 
Magazine met around a conference table to grap- 



than done, 
our attempl 

about my needs. 1 was 
embarrassing them 
amid their high school- 
age cohorts with my 
clear un-coolness. So 
while I kept asking questions, and while they an- 
swered politely enough (their mothers had taught 
them well ), they kept tossing each other sidelong 
glances as if tossing a ball over my head, keeping 
it out of my hands. "Yeah." "Nuh." "It's OK." We ate 
all the way through to dessert before a full sentence 
emerged. 

The much-touted racial divide wasn't the bar- 
rier. These guys were that most enigmatic of 
species: teenage boys. 

Now, let's back up some weeks, to April — to 
that week in April, before all the euphemisms 
about what occurred in Cincinnati had taken hold: 



hi each 



these stories, 
became part 
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pie with what we, as journalists, should do. The 
June issue was already out the door, and July was 
virtually written. So what could we possibly write 
and photograph that would mean something in 
August, so many weeks into "the city's situation"? 
What could our voice add? 

Fast forward to this issue — an issue that is not 
about the riots nor the city leaders' response to the 
riots nor the people arrested during the riots nor 
the people pulled from cars in the riots. 

Instead we've tried to pull up a chair, plop down 
our cafeteria trays and listen. Specifically, we've 
tried to listen to young African-American men. 
The category is somewhat arbitrary (we might 
have listened to political and police officials, or 
to church leaders and mediators — but haven't we 
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Performance. Safety. 
Pick Two. 





Lincoln LS and Navigator 

Each with the government's 
highest crash test rating* 



The Lincoln LS V-8. Car and Driver calls it: "The best-driving 
V-8 sedan for the enthusiast dollar."** 

Navigator. The most luxurious way to travel. Anywhere. 
Both with complimentary 6-disc CD changer.*** 

Visit your Local Lincoln Dealer, lincolnvehicles.com 
or call 800 688-8898. 



3-year/36,000-mile Lincoln Complimentary Maintenance: 
All scheduled maintenance is covered on all Lincoln vehicles. 



LINCOLN 

AMERICAN LUXURY 



'Driver and passenger front crash test. "Car and Driver, March 2001 . *"6-disc CD changer included on 2001 Lincoln LS Premium 
or Sport Package and 2001 Lincoln Navigator witfi Alpine* Audio System. 'No-charge maintenance for 3 years or 36,000 miles, 
whichever occurs first, included with the purchase or lease of a new 2001 Lincoln LS or Navigator. Coverage includes scheduled 
maintenance services at 5,000-mile intervals. See dealer for complete details. 
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domestic manners 




heard from them?). But in fact it was a 
group of young black men who were the 
flash point back in April, and the question 
of the moment seems to be what is life like 
for a Cincinnatian who happens to be 
young, black and male? 

This issue includes a broad array of 
voices, including as-told-to stories from 
teens and twentysomethings, from stu- 
dents and workers and fathers and sons. A 
10-year-old takes a camera to photograph 
his Over-the-Rhine neighborhood; a 29- 
year-old writer remembers his defining 
years in Walnut Hills. Aside from the raw 
voices there are the stories in which we, as 
a staff, attempted to listen. 

It is true: listening is easier said than 
done. In each of these stories, our attempts 
to listen became part of the narrative itself. 

We knew this going in: We're an all- 
white staff, excepting Aiesha D. Little, who 
has been working full-time at the maga- 
zine as a summer intern. This fact of 
whiteness gave us pause but did not stop 



us. We're long past questioning the legit- 
imacy of people of a certain faith, race, 
gender, age and culture writing about 
other people of other faiths, races, genders, 
etc. We're journalists, and we trust that 
as journalists — as human beings — we 
can approach a subject outside our own 
experience and turn it into words. 

Of course, easier said than done. 

In one case, just finding a man to listen 
to was difficult. Jason Fagone, associate 
editor, set out to tell the story of someone 
entangled in the justice system. Talking to 
the police, the judges, the probation offi- 
cers, the public defenders and even jail- 
ers — that was the easy part. But entering 
the young man's own world was far more 
difficult. (Which, I think, is a comment 
about the intractability of inner-city crime 
in this city.) 

There were subtler complications. 
Linda Vaccariello, senior editor, knew that 
formally interviewing a 10-year-old would 
go nowhere, so she drew upon her own 



Contributors 



Sjohnna McCray, who discovered his 
literary voice ("How I Found My Voice." 
page 74) on the streets of Walnut Hills, 
is completing a Master of English Edu- 
cation at Columbia University. After 
graduating from Ohio University in 
1995, McCray attended the University of 
Virginia, where he obtained a Master of 
Fine Arts in poetry and was nominated 
for the prestigious Pushcart Prize. His father, Dwight, who 
continues to inspire his work, died in 1996 of diabetes. 






From police ride-alongs for "Approach With Caution" 
(page 54), Jason Fagone says, "I now know where 
to get crack, if I need it, and w here police officers 
hang out and drink after their shifts." Hanging out 
with a young rapper for "The Next Big Bling" (page 
42), Fagone became an honorary member of Rich 
Ward's group "The Finishaz," upon learning the se- 
cret handshake. Fagone joins Cincinnati Magazine 
as associate editor from State College, Perm., where 
he graduated from Penn State. He's also a photogra- 
pher — he shot his own self portrait, at left. 
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experience as a mother to draw out 
10-year-old Joe Wright — that, and she 
let Joe tell his story by taking his own 
photographs. 

Fagone also spent serious time with 
Rich Ward, a 16-year-old aspiring hip-hop 
artist (and Wi throw High student), not 
only watching Rich rap but listening to 
what his lyrics really mean. 

Me, I ate dessert with Jabreel and 
asked him about school and cars and, 
oh-by-the-way, race. I was always acutely 
aware that I was so different from him 
(that white-middle-aged-woman thing), 
and at one point I apologized for pepper- 
ing him with so many questions, following 
him around campus, stepping on his 
teenage cool. 

"No problem," Jabreel said, and he 
touched me lightly on the shoulder to 
reassure me. To say, I think, that he was 
glad to be asked. 

1 hope the men in this issue feel the 
same way. W 



After facing daily deadlines at The 
Detroit News, The Saginaw News 
and The Poughkeepsie Journal, 
Aiesha D. Little thought maga- 
zine work would be less stressful. 
Her two Cincinnati Magazine in- 
ternships (in special sections and 
editorial) have 
proved her 
wrong. little, 
who's working 
on a masters 
degree at 
Xavier, says of 
working on 
"Listen to Me," 
(page 68), "to 
be afforded the 
opportunity 
to help others 
express their 

feelings on the sometimes uncom- 
fortable issues surrounding race 
was wonderful." 
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3275 Erie Avenue in Hyde Park 
Hours: Tues-Sat 10-5 



321-5111 
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special advertising section 

in this issue: 




NUKE 
VNATCI- 




THE 



century 



Cincinnati's rich legal legacy is 
brought to life in Cases of the Century, 
which profiles the 10 most significant 
legal cases of the 20th century. 
Chosen by a panel of local legal 
experts, the cases range from corruption 
to murder, from the issue of free 
speech to government accountability. 
Produced with cooperation from the 
Cincinnati Bar Association. Page 81 
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coming next month 



cosmetic surgery 



ENHANCING YOUR APPEARANCE 

As the aging process continues, surgical and nonsurgical 
cosmetic procedures are becoming a popular strategy to 
temporarily turn back the clock. Add innovative skincare 
techniques and new technological advancements in the field 
of cosmetic dentistry, and there are a multitude of choices. 
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Our readers speak 



Fly Me to the Moon 

I read ["Is It Really Worth It?" June] 
with great anticipation because I have 
asked these questions all the time. Is it 
worth a couple hundred bucks to save 
a bunch of time? Sometimes the sav- 
ings was worth a long drive, sometimes 
it isn't. However, your comparison is 
flawed. 

A comparison of the direct flight 
from Cincinnati is missing. Yes, you 
noted off to the side that a direct flight 
was available for $200 more. But what 
are the "other" costs related to direct 
flight. For an additional $200, you 
could go into work in the morning, 
leave work at 11 :30, arrive at the air- 
port at noon, depart CVG at 1 p.m. and 
arrive in SFO at 3:16 p.m. Total cost 
about $789, but is leaving home or 
work at 1 1 :30 a.m. versus 4 a.m. worth 
it? 

Second, your time comparison is 
flawed because you have no consis- 
tency. For Cincinnati, it takes 35 min- 
utes to get ready, for Columbus it takes 
60 minutes, for Dayton it only takes 15 
minutes and for Louisville it takes 50 
minutes. Why does it take four times as 
long to get ready for Columbus versus 
Dayton? 

You completely missed Indianapolis. 
For people living west of 1-75, Indi- 
anapolis is another great alternative. It 
takes me one hour and 1 5 minutes 
from my house in Westwood to arrive 
at the counter in Indianapolis. 

Finally, most business travelers are 
more interested in the arrival time than 
departure time. Business travelers 
want to arrive before noon, around 
lunch, before dinner or during the 
evening. The difference between arriv- 
ing at 11:05 a.m. and 4:35 p.m. means 
arranging an afternoon meeting or not. 
If this wasn't a business trip, consider 
traveling on another day to save 
money. 

Jeffery P. Watkins 

Westwood 
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You bought your tickets 27 days prior 
to flying. But that's hardly the reality of 
business — or even personal — travel. 
With anything less than 1 0 days notice, 
your price from Cincinnati would be 
twice the $589 that you paid. Ask any 
businessperson in town! 

On a recent trip to Birmingham, 
with six days notice. Delta wanted 
$1,180 from Cincinnati, but only $192 
from Louisville. Did I drive 100 miles 
down and back to save a thousand dol- 
lars? You bet I did. It's rare that I can't 
save many hundreds flying from an- 
other city. 

In the opinion of many in Cincinnati, 
Delta's almost-total monopoly at CVG 
is, perhaps, the biggest negative of liv- 
ing in our fair city. 

James T. Anderton 

Mariemont 



Talk Back 



in this Special issue, we ask you 
to listen to young black men in our 
community. 

What would you like to 
say to them in return? 

We'll print some of the responses 
next month. 

Write to us at Cincinnati Magazine, One 
Centennial Plaza, 705 Central Ave., Suite 
175, Cincinnati, OH 45202; fax us at (513) 
562-2746; or e-mail us at editors@cintimag. 
emmis.com. Letters may be edited for 
length; please include your neighborhood. 



C L O S S O N'S 

Furniture ~ Fine Art ~ Interior Design ~ Framing ~ Oriental Rugs - MM Registry ~ Gifts 




We fill your head with 
ideas. Ideas inspired by the 
insights of our talented staff 
of interior designers. 
Specialists who help you 
pinpoint and customize 
exactly the pieces, patterns 
and textures that will 
work in your home. 
And blend them to perfectly 
reflect your personal 
passions and style. 

Montgomery • 891-5531 
10100 Montgomery Rd. 

Downtown • 762-5500 
401 Race St. 
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Say "Goodbye" to your "Turkey Gobbler" 

You can be back to wor k within 4 days! 

Did you think that improving your saggy neck and 
face meant long recovery times? Not any longer! 

Complimentary Seminars: August 13th, 20th, & 27th 

Learn about our pioneering use of Autologous 
Platelet Gel* in the field ol Facial Plastic Surgery. 

*Tri-State's Exclusive Provider 




ADVANCED 



COSMETIC 
SURGERY 
LASER 
CENTER 

oj bydc park 



AFTER 



In-Office Procedure. Natual. Safe. Effective. Proven. 



351-FACE 

www.cosmetic face&oc.com 
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\ 1tilK.il Dimlor 
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.WIIS 1 d«.itd» Kd. Suilc 100 
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PboK SI3-351-31I3 



NLite™ Winkle Reduction* - FDA approved Laser 20% off <«!*•». 
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Outfitting Cincinnati's Finest Homes 

Frontgate makes its home in Cincinnati, and we're proud to have many of our 
products featured in the 2001 Homearama Showcase at Four Bridges. Stop by the 
Frontgate Outlet Center, now located in West Chester. You'll find the same fine 
products displayed at Homearama, and much more, at substantial savings. 

FRONTGATE 

OUTLET CENTER 

True outlet savings from Ballard Designs and Frontgate". 

NEW LOCATION 

I-75 to Exit 19. West one mile to the corner of West Chester Road and Union Centre Blvd. 
Open 10:00 am to 9:00 pm Monday-Saturday, 1 1 :00 am to 6:00 pm Sunday (513) 603-1444 

visit our website 

frontgate.com 
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RELIGION | A COLLECTION 
OF WHAT VERY HUMAN 
FRIARS HAVE LEFT BEHIND 

Hero's a book that speaks volumes. It's a 
hefty, leather-bound tome in the rare book 
collection of the Franciscan Archives of 
Cincinnati. It is a book filled with scholarly 
commentary on scripture, a book once 
owned by a Franciscan friar long din-eased. 
As you case it off the shelf and finger the 
worn cover, you can picture the friar him- 
self, brown-robed and earnest, studying its 
pages in solitude. 
When you open the book, that picture is 
even clearer. Inside the brittle back cover the 
owner has pasted a gaudy row of cigar 
bands and theater ticket stubs, with 
handwritten notes about each. 
"I love this." chuckles archivist 
an Anderson, O.F.M. "They were 
human." By "they" he »> 
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The last section of the Skywalk opens August 9, 1 
The Beatles play Cincinnati Gardens August 27, 1964 

Anthony Munoz born August 19, 1958 

rDrew Lachey (of 98°) born August 8, 1976 




PATRICK MEREWETHEK ILLUSTRATION 
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means the nearly 700 Cincinnati- 
based Franciscan friars who have 
passed on. The archives, located on 
the grounds of* St. Anthony Friary 
and Shrine in Mt. Airy, contain 
records of the 157-year-old St. John 
the Baptist Province of southwestern 
Ohio. It also contains the personal 
papers and mementos of the men 
who served here, private records of 
lives lived in God's service. 

Franciscan friars first came to 
Cincinnati in 1844 from Tyrol. They 
were part of the first group of Fran- 
ciscans in America since the arrival 
of the Spanish, and they came to 
serve the huge German-speaking 
population of Over-the-Rhine. As 
the years rolled on, they established 
parishes, schools and far-flung mis- 
sions. Along the way, their work 
produced stacks of records, jour- 
nals, books and photographs. In 
1998 a building at St. Anthony Fri- 
ary was remodeled for the; archives, 
including climate-controlled stacks 
and display cases for artifacts. 

Anderson began working with 
the archives half a dozen years ago. 
while most often Franciscans use 



the collection, he notes that the 
growing interest in genealogy 
brings calls from laity, too, and he's 
glad to help people "rediscover" an 
ancestor who became a religious. 
"Sometimes we can show them a 
picture of a relative they've never 
seen. Some friars [leave behind] 
family material that has nothing to 
do with the Franciscans. One cou- 
ple stopped by when they were 
passing through the area. We had a 
family album they'd never seen. 
They were thrilled!" 

Anderson, whose previous work 
as a Franciscan lias tended to the 
theatrical (he taught drama at Roger 
Bacon High) says that what he has 
learned from the archives isn't en- 
tirely academic. 

"In a sense, the community I be- 
long to are these 700-plus guys. 
Their lives were as mixed and as 
varied as the; people I know today. 
They found purpose in the commit- 
ment they made. But they wen* 
human. They had moments of grace 
and moments of frailty. 

"I find great comfort in that." 
I LINDA VACCARIELLO 
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BOOKS | A NEW 

NOVEL DRAWS ON 
LOCAL INSPIRATION 

Former Cincinnati Enquirer busi- 
ness editor and columnist Jon Tal- 
ton launched a new career last 
month with publication of his first 
mystery. Concrete Desert, by St. 
Martin's Press. Although the action 
surrounding cold-case worker 
David Mapstone is set in Phoenix, 
flattens hometown and current 

residence, where he is a columnist 
for the Arizona Republic), he wrote 
the book during his Cincinnati 
years. "Some of the characters are 
a composite of people I met there," 
says Talton, who prefers not to 
elaborate. Talton returns to the 
Queen City for a book signing at 1 
p.m. Saturday, Aug. 4, at Joseph- 
Beth Booksellers in the* Hookwood 
Pavilion. I KATHLEEN DOANE 




QUITE A STRETCH 



WHEELS 

WEB SITE DRIVES 




You're reentering the dating scene after a 20-plus 
year hiatus (Marriage No. 1 is OVER!), and you're 
looking to make a good impression. Considering 
you got the 1989 Honda Civic in the settlement, it 
hardly seems the appropriate carriage for a night 
on the town. What to do? Get online and click your 



way to www.thegreatwhite.com, a cyber clearn- 
inghouse for more than 50 area limousine services. 
If your needs are more mundane, you'll also be 
able to scope out bus and van rentals. To score 
points, however, look into the antique limos, horse- 
drawn carriages and the Web site's namesake, a 
1959 Cadillac Fleetwood, a.k.a. The Great 
White. I KATHLEEN DOANE 
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Investment Management 




You can trust Fifth Third Bank Investment Advisors to deliver investment advice that works, strengthened 
by these time-tested competitive advantages: 

A Culture of Success. Fifth Third Bank works hard to deliver unmatched safety and security 
for our clients' assets, as well as proven performance. It's no wonder industry analysts have 
consistently ranked us the # 1 bank in the business. 

Ultimate Access. As the regional market share leader in investment management services, 
Fifth Third Bank's seasoned investment professionals have vital access to company 
management and Wall Street research, as well as analysts, top economists and strategists. 

Depth of Talent. Fifth Third Bank provides a talented team of portfolio managers in each 
market who are dedicated to developing an investment management plan tailored to your 
individual investment needs. 

Investment Style. Fifth Third Bank offers a full array of investment styles for every investor, 
including Consistent Quality Growth, Disciplined Value, and Broadly Diversified. 

Come find out for yourself how Fifth Third Bank Investment Advisors are working hard to 
build and preserve your wealth. 

Stop by any Fifth Third Banking Center, or call 
513-744-8888 in Cincinnati 
859-283-8217 in Northern Kentucky 
888-799-5353 (toll-free) 

Investment advice that works. 
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Fifth Third Bank 

Investment Advisors 



www.53.com 



Working Hard To Build Your Wealth. 
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Straight 
Talk 



DIALOGUE | UC PROFESSOR ERIC 
ABERCRUMBIE BREAKS THE POLITE SILENCE 
ABOUT RACE WITH JASON FAGONE. 

Abercrumbie has one biological son — and many more in spirit. 
As director of both UC's Office of Ethnic Programs and the 
African American Cultural & Research Center, and as an adjunct 
professor of three courses related to black male issues, Aber- 
crumbie has mentored scores of young black men during his 18- 
year teaching career. And for 14 years, Abercrumbie ran the 
annual Black Man's Think Tank at UC, gathering the nation's 
best minds to discuss how young black men can beat the odds. 

You're a 20-year-old black man living In 
Over-the-Rhine. What's your life like? 

I have to be careful not to generalize. You're probably stereo- 
typed^ — you're uneducated, you're probably not working, you've 
probably been attached in some way to the criminal justice sys- 
tem, you're from a dysfunctional family. The real truth might be 
that you're 20 years old, and you do go to work every day, and 
you do care about your community, and you're involved in the 
church. I'm not going to validate the stereotypes. 

What about a young black man who doesn't live there? 

The stereotypes are the same. When people look at 20-year-old 
black males, they look at them as dangerous, dysfunctional and 
deviant. Stereotypes can kill you. 

What do you tell the men you mentor? 

The first thing I say is you need to have a spiritual connection. 
Believing in a force higher than you. It gives you someone to look 
up to, when there's no one else around. We don't know, but Tim- 
othy Thomas might have prayed [just before he died]. I lis moth- 
er's Christian. If you ask me about young black guys in Over-the- 
Rhine, they probably come from praying homes. 

How can we ease the city's racial tension? 

Polite silence needs to be broken. We never really talk about 
issues. Most white people, even in this city, only see black folk 
two ways: on TV and out the car window. >» 



Pie bakers around the world rejoiced on August 15, 191 1, when 
Procter & Gamble introduced Crisco, the first hydrogenated 
vegetable shortening. The creamy white stuff, made from cotton- 
seed oil, helped those pastry makers achieve flaky, tasty crusts. 
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Get a nightlife. 
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II Rock You 



LOOKING TO SPEND A STOLEN WEEKEND WITH YOUR SIGNIFICANT OTHER? PREFERABLY ONE THAT DOESN'T BREAK THE BANK? 
THEN START PLANNING YOUR GETAWAY TO CLEVELAND. UNCOVER AMAZING ATTRACTIONS LIKE THE ROCK AND ROLL HALL OF FAME 
AND LOTS OF OPTIONS FOR LIVE THEATER, INCLUDING PLAYHOUSE SQUARE. ADD TRENDY EATERIES AND RED HOT EAST AND WEST 
SIDE NIGHTLIFE, NOT TO MENTION THE WAREHOUSE DISTRICT, THE FLATS AND GATEWAY. IT ALL MAKES FOR A WEEKEND 
I ™™ -r.i.^o i =il YOU'LL NEVER FORGET. 



GOOD TIMES 



'GT' 




BROUGHT TO YOU BY THE CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU OF GREATER CLEVELAND. 



(ALL 1-877-439-4985 LOR YOUR FREE CLEVELAND EVENTS GUIDE. 

*-^—^^^^^=—=^^^^^^=—* or visit www.itllrockyou.com 
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This summer don't miss 
a single episode of the Tri-State's 
only home and garden television show. 



All Summer: 

Sundays _ 
11:30am" 





it// it i 

Jay Shal/, Host 




WCPD 



own Station 






what's the first step? 

One of the ways is to agree on the 
definitions of the words. People — 
when they define words like racism, 
prejudice, ethnocentrism, bigotry — 
define them differently. Most people 
cannot define those terms because 
they're reactionary terms. We use 
them because we know they're 
weapons. That's why I don't use the 
term racism. 

What do you use instead? 

White supremacy. Everything in 
Western culture, especially in Amer- 
ica, has always been put in white 
imagery. American culture has 
always been set up as a we-they. 
And that's where you find a lot of 
frustration. Because you find people 
saying, I try to do everything I can to 
be accepted, and I'm still being 
denied because of the color of my 
skin. I'm still being profiled. I'm still 
being killed. 

Have you ever been the target 
of racial profiling? 

Yes. I've been racially profiled ever 
since the first grade. I couldn't even 
go to school in my community 
because of the color of my skin. The 
last time was two years ago coming 
from giving a speech at Berea Col- 
lege in Kentucky. My wife and I 
were just talking about it yesterday. 

Imagine this: it's midnight. No 
traffic out on the interstate. Out of 
nowhere comes a police cruiser. 
Guy asks me to get out of the car. I 
get out. The guy says, "We pulled 
you over because you didn't change 
your signal from one lane to the 
other." I was in a tuxedo. I began to 
say, "I just gave a speech at Berea 
College." I began to talk about how I 
graduated from Eastern Kentucky 
University. I had to establish myself 
as an acceptable Negro. 

Why a Black Man's Think Tank? 

Why Oktoberfest? Come on, man. 
I'm not going to answer that. 

I mean, why a Black Man's 
Think Tank, instead of just a 
Black Think Tank? 

I wanted to give you a sense of 
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breaking the polite silence. See? 
Now, to answer your question. 
When you look at the area of educa- 
tion, there are a number of black 
males who are not making it to 
college, and who are coming to uni- 

> versities and not graduating. Also, 
when you talk about racial profil- 
ing, most of the people you're 
talking about are not Hispanics, not 
Asians. That's because [young 
black men] represent — we repre- 
sent — the strongest challenge to 
white men. And that's why white 
supremacy exists — because white 
males continually only want black 
males to get so close to their 
women. I'm sure your readers will 

. love this. 

How can young black men 
have their voices heard? 

I think that being truly educated, 
and being spiritually connected, 
and valuing family and community, 
y is how that voice comes about. 

isn't the problem, though, 
that people aren't listening? 

Yes, but that doesn't mean you quit 
talking. Dr. King had a voice, 
[1960s civil rights activist] Fanny 
Lou I lamer had a voice. Malcolm X 
had a voice. And these were people, 
yes, who ended up paying a price. 
The issue is developing courage. 
First of all you have to become edu- 
cated enough and articulate enough 
to express what you mean. 

Do you think the mayor's com- 
mission or the Justice Depart- 
ment investigation will help? 

To be honest, no. Because the peo- 
ple who really need to be impacted 
in this total thing will never even be 
touched. Cincinnati is not just the 
inner city. What about all these sub- 
urban areas? The people who come 
in to work? These company execu- 
tives? They probably live in Indian 
Hill, Hvendale, Blue Ash, whatever. 
You've got to work on the whole 
problem.... 

White people need to challenge 
other white people when they know 
they're wrong. * 



Retirement 
Living at 
Twin Lakej: 

Choice. 

Security. 

Value. 



AT MONTGOMERY^V-' 

9840 Montgomery Rd. 

Montgomery, OH 
-15242 

(513) 719-3500 



Choose Your 
Future Now . . . 
at Twin Laked! 




Making your own decisions and 
plans has always been an 
important part of your life. Twin 
Lakes at Montgomery is all about 
you continuing to make choices while 
securing your future. Many of your 
triends and neighbors have already 
chosen their new apartments and 
villas. Reserve your new home now 
so you will enjoy your favorite style 
and location when you move. As a 
continuing care retirement community, 
we offer assurance for your future 
needs with on-site assisted living and 
nursing care, and benefits that mean: 

• We take care of home 
maintenance and upkeep 

• You have the security of the 
commitment and experience 
of our sponsor, Twin Towers 

• We will offer opportunities 
and choices for social activities, 
educational pursuits and 
fitness programs 

• You will enjoy the value of 
comprehensive, personalized 
services, with the peace of mind 
that comes from planning ahead 

Only a few select locations remain. 
For more information or to schedule 
a personal appointment, call our 
Information Center at (515) 719-3500. 
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Proud To Supply New Home Appliances And Electronics 
d Thousands Of Professional Builders And Remodelers In 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky And Tennessee, 

Put our 45 years of experience to work for you. 




KitchenAid 

For The Way If s Made. 





APPLIANCES 6rELECTRONICS 

Commercial Sales Division 

1-800-264-8644 



ASSOCIATES 




COLERAINAVE. EASTGATE FLORENCE FIELDS ERTEL WESTERN HILLS ALEXANDRIA AURORA HAMILTON 
rf»lerainAve.atI-275 4468 Eastgate Blvd. 7601MaIRoad 9450 Fields Ertel Rd. 5111Glencn)ssingWav 7009AkxandriaRke 888-AGreenBIvd. 1371MainSt 
l (513)741-5111 (513)9433530 (606) 372-7700 (513)697-5600 (513)3474800 (606)448-2600 (812)9265060 (513) 7856100 
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HAPPY FEET 



If public television has been your window on the world Evening No. 1 is devoted to solos by students and their 
of competitive ballroom dancing, take in the dazzling instructors, followed by a full weekend of events, with 
footwork firsthand at this month's Cincinnati Dance- the pros stepping out against each other Saturday 
sport at the Omni Netherland Plaza Hotel. Amateurs evening. For times, events, competition details and 
and professionals will compete in the ai ts^ AIL admission, call 281-5500 or check online 
three-day event for $25,000 in prize money. r\\J VJ I O at www.cincinnatidancesport.com. 
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DATE W2XBS, A NEW YORK CITY TELEVISION STATION, PAVED THE WAY FOR 
FIRST MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL GAME, BETWEEN THE BROOKLYN DODGERS 



FINAL SCORE OF THE SECOND, NONTELEVISED GAME, 
IN A DOUBLE-HEADER, WHICH THE DODGERS WON. 



3 



NUMBER OF MONTHS EARLIER A 
COLLEGE GAME WAS TELEVISED. 
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lomatoes 

Get your pitching arm in shape. The Civic Garden Center's Tomato & Sun- 
flower Fest just may feature a tomato toss this year. "The games will consist 
of whatever we can come up with," said Gia Giammarinaro, CGC education spe- 
cialist. There's no doubt as to the main events, however: a contest to pick the 
best among varieties of peppers, tomatoes and sunflowers. What to consider 
when growing and grooming your produce for judges: quality of color, shape 
and, of course, flavor. Local chefs and growers from the Cincinnati chapter of 
the Chefs Collaborative will demonstrate how to make the most of those fla- 
vors. The fest is noon-4 Sunday at the Civic Garden Center of Greater Cincin- 
nati, 2715 Reading Rd. For more information or to A I I/'"* 4 A 
register your veggies for judging, call 221-0981. #\vJ \3 



WEE WHEELS 

Pack your binoculars for race No. 3 at 
Kentucky Speedway Aug. 10 because 
you might need a little magnification to 
catch all the action. United States 
Auto Club Midget cars will go the dis- 
tance on the quarter-mile track. Midget 
car racing dates back to the 1930s, with 
a goal that has remained constant: put 
the most powerful engine possible into the smallest frame. Noted drivers who 
started in the midget ranks: Mario Andretti, A.J. Foyt and Parnelli Jones. For tick- 
ets (S20) and more details on the race, call 888-652- 
RACE or check online at www.kentuckyspeedway.com. 
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The Midwest Region Black Family Reunion is a A I If""* ^ 7 
weekend of activities to feed the body and spirit of fam- f\\J vJ I / 
ily members of all ages. Included in the three-day event is the Saturday morning 
parade, which steps off at 10 a.m. from Cincinnati Museum Center Sawyer Point 
will be the staging area for music (R81B and gospel), educational displays and 
plenty of food, it's all free, presented by the National Council of Negro Women 
and WIZF-FM, and begins each day at noon. For more information, call 742-9378. 

Culture & Kin 



ESPN BY BROADCASTING THE 
AND THE CINCINNATI REDS. 



When the Girls Night Out Tour takes 
control of the Riverbend stage, there 
may be a nod to beaten-up hearts and 
soul-sad songs, but Reba McEntire, 
Martina McBride, Sarah Evans (above, 
counter-clockwise) and company are 
more much likely to entertain with a 
high energy, take-no-prisoners medley 
of country faves. Showtime 7 p.m. Sat- 
urday. For tickets (S27.75-S50.25) call 
562-4949. Riverbend Music Center is lo- 
cated on Kellogg Avenue, just north of 
old Coney Island, ai A A 

off I-275 at exit 72. A\U\J 



FINAL SCORE OF THE FIRST, TELEVISED GAME, IN A DOUBLE- 
HEADER, WHICH THE REDS WON AGAINST THE DODGERS. 
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CAMERAS— WHICH ALTERNATED ACCORDING TO THE 
PLAY— USED TO SHOW THE MAJOR LEAGUE GAME. 



CAMERAS — FOCUSED ON HOME 
PLATE— USED IN THAT GAME. 
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flSTERIORS 

...when its got to be 
gorgeous! 

Discover the luxury you desire...wittiout ever 
leaving your home. Our experts will work with 
you, from design through installation, to solve 
your decorating challenges while coordinating 
with your existing decor. 
We provide: 

•Custom Window Treatments 

• Classic Furniture 
•Wall and Floor Coverings 

• Custom Bedding 

• Lighting & Accessories 



Call today for your complimentary 
in-home consultation! 

513-759-8333 

Find your personal decorator and subscribe 
to our free email newsletter at: 
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Franchise opportunities available. 
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Become a part of our homelike community 
where everyone lyutws your name. 


1 Masonic Bxstkkn Star 
Community, Inc. 

1630 W. North Bend Road • College Hill • 5 1 3-S-»2-(v*(v* 
www.easternstar.com 


Medicare/Medicaid 

24-HOIJR 
NURSING CARE 


Rest -Home Cure • Long- Term Care • Respite Care 
Planned Activities • Special Diets 
Resident & Family Counseling Service 
On-site Physical. Occupational & Speech Therapy 



i Express 

Yourself! &j 
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District 




A Unique Custom 
Clothier for Women 




Specializing 
In Custom: 




• Suit6 


4 


' Special 
Occasion 




• Daywear 


A. 


3443 Edwards Rd 
Hyde Park Square 

513.321.6200 
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West Shell 
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Dflwtrtown 

Tour of Living 

Sunday, Jep+eoiber 50 1B0 a./vi.-5:$0 p.m. 



CINCINNATI'S DOWNTOWN AND OVER-THE-RHINE 
MAKE UP THE MOST FRIENDLY, fTYUJH AND JOPHKTICATED 
NEIGHBORHOOD IN THE MIDWEST. SEE FOR YOURSELF? 

fave ihe da+e.' 



specia 
events 

THESE AUGUST-ONLY 
EVENTS BELONG ON YOUR 
MUSN'T-MISS LIST. MARK 
YOUR CALENDARS. 



HAMILTON COUNTY FAIR 

Aug 1-5: Livestock and produce competi- 
tions, exhibits and entertainment, including 
the Night of Fire and Destruction monster 
truck show. Tickets: $7; seniors free with 
Golden Buckeye card; free Wed, Thurs and 
Fri 1 1-2; parking $3. Wed-Sun 11-11. Hamil- 
ton County Fairgrounds, Vine and Paddock 
roads, Carthage, 761-4224. 
TENNIS MASTERS SERIES 
Aug 2-12: The Golf Center at Kings island 
plays host to this major event. Seniors play 
Thurs-Sat, the qualifier is Sat-Sun and the 
main draw is Mon-Sun. Tickets: S8-S40. 
Golf Center at Kings Island, Mason, 651- 
0303. 

BLUE ASH PRESBYTERIAN 
FAMILY FESTIVAL 

Aug 3 & 4: Food, silent auction, animals 
and games. Fri & Sat 5-10. Cooper Road and 
Reed Hartman Hwy, Blue Ash, 791-1153. 
BLUES AND BBQ 

Aug 4: Regional bands, arts, food, booths 
and beer garden. Free. Sat 11-10. Lebanon, 
1-71 to Routw 123 west to Route 63 east, 
932-1100. 

MORNING GLORY BIKE RIDE 

Aug 5: The Sierra Club Miami Group's an- 
nual early-morning ride. Start at Sawyer 
Point and breakfast at the Serpentine Wall 
at the end of the ride. S10-S30. Sun, 4 am. 
841-0111. 

TRISTATE ANTIQUE MARKET 

Aug 5: indoor/outdoor antiques and "vin- 
tage-only market" with 250-275 dealers. 
Sun 7 am-3 pm, early birds admitted 5 am. 
Admission: $2.50. Lawrenceburg Fair- 
grounds, Lawrenceburg, Ind., (800) 322- 
8198. 

THE ULTIMATE TRIBUTE 

Aug 6: Accompanied by the Big E Band, 
Mike Albert, winner of Memphis, Tenn.'s 
prestigious "Images of Elvis" contest brings 
the King to life for an evening. Tickets: 
$37-339. Mon. La Comedia Dinner Theatre, 
one-half mile east of I-75 on Rt. 73, 765 W. 
Central Ave., Springboro, 746-4554. 

NEWPORT, PAST AND PRESENT 
Aug 9: Tour Newport, Ky„ with the Cincin- 
nati Museum Center Heritage Program. Visit 
the riverfront development area, the Man- 
sion Hill district and have lunch at York 
Street Cafe. Tickets: Museum Center mem- 
bers $40, nonmembers $48. Thurs 9:30 am- 
2 pm. To register, call 287-7031 by Aug 3. 

NASCAR GATORADE ALL PRO SERIES 
Aug 11: The All Pro series is one of nine 
NASCAR regional touring series that has 
drivers competing for more than S1, 000,000 
in posted awards. The race is 150 miles. 
Tickets: $30. Kentucky Speedway, Rt. 1, 
Hwy. 35, Sparta, KY, (888) 652-RACE (7223). 

BELTERRA CASINO AND RESORT 300 
Aug 12: The indy Racing Northern Light se- 
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REALITY BITES 

BACKSTAGE | THOM SHAW HOPES HIS ART 
SPARKS MOMENTS OF CLARITY. 

It would bo natural to assume after viewing Thorn Shaw's current exhi- 
bition at the Aronoff Center's Weston Gallery that the large jarring im- 
ages of young African-American men bearing guns, knives and many 
wounds are an artist's response to the April riots and the killings pre- 
ceding them. 

The reality is that the exhibition was planned months ago and many 
of the paintings, drawings and woodcuts of Inner Sanctums. Urban 
Medals & Other Short Subjects were created in the 1990s. "You could tell 
something was brewing if you listened to talk radio and what people 
were saying, both here and in other cities," Shaw says. "As an artist, I 
just said 'what if ' and started putting some things together." Shaw also 
drew upon 100 hours of taped interviews with gang members he con- 
ducted in at least 10 cities during the late 1980s. "I've gotten some weird 
responses in the comments book — people who think I'm ovcrsensation- 
ali/.ing gang violence, or their feeling that these images are no more than 
an affirmation of what the media says about the African-American male. 
As a Christian and a person who tries to look at things as they are, there's 
enough blame to go around when you talk about how conflicts arise but 
I believe that 99 percent of the time when there are problems, it's be- 
cause of bad choices." 

One of the responses Shaw hopes his work will spark is the opportu- 
nity to do some self-reflection. "All of us are the system, and before you 
deal with a problem, you have to recognize it." The self-portrait portion 
of the show also addresses problems — Shaw's own. In 1997 he had 
open-heart surgery; a majority of the portraits feature an exposed heart 
in the center of his chest, and there's an additional layer to the imagery. 
"1 saw it as a golden 
opportunity to ex- 
press my spirituality 
as it relates to being 
a human being, one 
who's imperfect and 
one who's constantly 
wrestling with spiri- 
tuality. Until I had 
my heart attack, I 
couldn't figure out a 
way to do this with- 
out being corny." 
I KATHLEEN DOANE 

inner Sanctums, Urban 
Medals & Other Short Sub- 
jects will be at the Alice F. 
& Harris K. Weston Art 
Gallery through Septem- 
ber 1. 650 Walnut St., 
downtown, 977-4165. 
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FOUR SEASONS 

SUNROOMS 



RESIDENTIAL /COMMERCIAL 
Sunrooms • Conservatories • Patio Rooms 
Patio and Deck Enclosures • Skylights 
Garages and Glass Replacement 

Outdoor Living. . .Indoors " 

Independently OwiW & OpetaleO 




Superior Quality... 
at an Affordable Price! 

We do it all from start to finish — 
Design-Supply-Build. 
Visit us at our new showroom location! 

759-9900 

www . fou r - season s - su n room s . com 

Creative Sunroom Designs Inc. 
9824 Windisch Road • West Chester, OH 
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The 16th Annual 2001 




including Science & Education, Environmental/ 
Infants & Toddlers, Museums, Food Sampling 
Preschoolers and more. 

Meet local stars in the Sports Area from the Cincinnati 
Riverhawks, Cincinnati Mighty Ducks and the Reds. And 
don't miss the Sports Illustrated Interactive Truck, Urban 
Krag rock climbing wall and the ASAP Kids Zone! 

Free Kids' Tickets are available August 5 - 1 9 at any 
Greater Cincinnati McDonald's or Kroger Store 
locations. At the door, tickets are $7 for adults and $3 
for kids (limit 3 kids per one adult) 

AUGUST 1 8 • 1 9 1 1 am -7pm & Noon-6pm 

See You There! 

For information please call 684-0501 xl 1 
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ries, televised on ABC, takes the track. Tick- 
ets: S30-S60. Kentucky Speedway, Rt. 1, 
Hwy. 35, Sparta, KY, (888) 652-RACE (7223). 

* SECOND SUNDAY ANTIQUES 
MARKETPLACE 

Aug 12: Browse the goodies set up by the 
dealers on MainStrasse's Sixth Street prom- 
enade. Sun 9-3. MainStrasse Village, Coving- 
ton, (859) 341-3390. 

* ABRACADABRA 

Aug 16-19: Playhouse in the Park's annual 
salute to magic, featuring The Majestix, Eric 
Buss and Chris Mitchell and Norm Nielsen. 
Preview House Party Thurs 6:30, S34-S42. 
Gala benefit performance Fri 5:30, $100- 
S250. Sat & Sun 2 & 7 pm. 962 Mt. Adams 
Dr., Mt. Adams, 421-3888. 

* WORLD'S LONGEST OUTDOOR SALE 

Aug 16-19: Imagine a yard sale that 
stretches from Covington's MainStrasse all 
the way to Gadsden, Ala., along US route 
127. Thurs-Sun 7 am-6 pm. Call (859) 491- 
0458 for info. 

* MARDI GRAS ON MAIN 

Aug 17: Rides for the kids, special games, 
crafts, magicians, jugglers, jazz bands, Mardi 
Gras cookies, plus fortune tellers and tarot 
card readers add to the fun. Fri 5-9. Main 
Street, Hamilton, 844-6246. 

* STAMPAWAY USA 

Aug 17-19: This rubber stamp convention, 
in its ninth year, offers attendees four days 
of classes, demonstrations and shopping. 
Class costs range from $20 to $90, admis- 
sion to the convention is $5. Sharonville 
Convention Center, 11355 Chester Rd., 
Sharonville, 793-4558. 

* KIDSFEST 

Aug 18 & 19: This annual expo offers fun for 
kids and families of all ages. Tickets: $7. Sat 
11-7, Sun noon-6. Dr. Albert B. Sabin Con- 
vention Center, 525 Elm St., downtown, 684- 
0501. 

* HISTORIC LEBANON AND OLD TRAIN RIDE 

Aug 22: Tour Lebanon with the Cincinnati 
Museum Center Heritage Program. Start at 
the Warren County Historical Museum and 
take a ride on the Turtle Creek Valley Rail- 
road. You'll lunch at the Golden Lamb. Tick- 
ets: Museum Center members $53, non- 
members $61 . Wed 8:30-4:30. To register, 
call 287-7031 by Aug 16. 

* CINCINNATI ORIGINAL OKTOBERFEST 

Aug 24-26: The Germania society's 31 st an- 
nual celebration of all things German. Enter- 
tainment includes Italian folk dancing and 
German bands. Tickets: $2. Fri 6-midnight, 
Sat 2-midnight, Sun noon-10. Germania So- 
ciety Klub House and Pavilion, 3529 w. Kem- 
per Rd., Dunlap, 742-0060. 

* TASTE OF BLUE ASH 2001 

Aug 24-26: Food from more than 20 area 
restaurants and musical entertainment, in- 
cluding Kingston Trio, Petula Clark and Jerry 
Lee Lewis. Free. Fri 6-11, Sat noon-11. Sun 
noon-9. Cooper and Hunt roads, Blue Ash, 
745-8686. 

* MASON HERITAGE FESTIVAL 

Aug 25: Celebrate Mason— and enjoy spe- 
cial hours at the Alverta Green Musem. Sat 

9- 8:30. Main St., Mason, 336-7437. 

* IGA/LUNKEN AIRFEST 

Aug 25 8> 26: if you're into flying machines, 
this fourth annual show is for you. Tickets: 
adults $10 in advance at local IGA stores, 
$12 at the gate; children $5 in advance at 
local IGA stores, $8 at the gate. Sat 8. Sun 

10- 5, Lunken Airport, 262 wilmer, Columbia- 
Tusculum, 321-4291. 

* OHIO RENAISSANCE FESTIVAL 

Aug 25-Oct 21: Take a trip back in time and 
witness full-armored jousting, the Tartan Ter- 
rors Scottish Dance Troupe, and Ohio's only 
"Muditorium," where you can see Theater in 
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the Ground. Tickets: adults $13.95, children 
5-12 S7, children under 5 free. Mon-Sun 
10:30-6. Harveysburg, Ohio, on State Route 
73, (513)897-7000. 

* A ROAR OF THUNDER 
RIVERBOAT REGATTA 

Aug 25 & 26: The third year of tunnel boat 
racing on the Ohio River. Aurora, Ind., is a 
stop on the Powerboat Superleague sched- 
ule. Free. Sat & Sun, call for times. Lesko 
Park, Aurora, Ind., (800) 322-8198. 

* KROGER SENIOR CLASSIC 

Aug 27-Sept 2: Watch the pros take to the 
links at this annual event. Free to spectators. 
Golf Center at Kings island, Mason, 398- 
5742. 

* BARROWS CONSERVATION LECTURE 

Aug 30: Plant Conservation: Prospects for 
the Future. Botanist Dr. Peter Raven shares 
his passion for plants and their role in pre- 
serving the biodiversity of the planet. Bene- 
fits the Cincinnati Zoo. Tickets: nonmembers 
S9, members 57, students and zoo volun- 
teers $6. Thurs 7:30. Rockdale Temple, 8501 
Ridge Rd., Amberley Village, 559-7767. 

art galleries 

ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 

Aug 24-Sept 21: Installation by Delaney 
Jenkins. 

Hours: Mon-Fri 9-5. 951 Eden Park Dr., Wal- 
nut Hills, 562-8777. 
MILLER GALLERY 

Thru sept 8: New work. New work by 
gallery artists and work by new gallery 
artists. 

Hours: Tues-Sat 10-5:30. 2715 Erie Ave., 
Hyde Park, 871-4420. 

CARL SOLWAY GALLERY 

Thru Aug 31: Group Exhibition. Sculpture by 
Alan Sonfist, Daniel Spoerri and Jessica 
Stockholder; prints by Saul Steinberg. 
Hours: Mon-Fri 9-5 or by appointment. 424 
Findlay St., West End, 621-0069. 

LINDA SCHWARTZ GALLERY 

Thru Aug 4: Keith Benjamin: Hot and Cold. 
Sculpture made of recycled materials. 
Thru Aug 4: Kate Kern: Following instruc- 
tions, works on paper using words and 
repetitive organic shapes. 
Hours: Tues-Fri 10-5, Sat 10-4 and by ap- 
pointment. 315 W. Fourth St., downtown, 
241-4202. 

WESTON ART GALLERY 

Thru Sept 1: Cartographic Exhaustion: 
Paintings by Charles Grund. Features com- 
pressed landscapes that comment on urban 
sprawl. 

Thru Sept 1: Inner Sanctums, Urban Medals 
and other Short Subjects: Paintings, Draw- 
ings & Woodcuts by Thorn Shaw. Self-por- 
traits examining political and social issues 
within the African-American community. 
Thru Sept 1: Toi Ungkavatanapong's (Nuts 
Society): Site-Specific installation designed 
to subtly engage people's perception of art 
and consciousness. 

Hours: Tues-Sat 10-5:30, until 8 pm per- 
formance nights; Sun noon-5, until 7 pm 
performance nights. Aronoff Center for the 
Arts, 650 Walnut St., downtown, 977-4165. 

classical music 

CINCINNATI POPS ORCHESTRA 

Aug 29: Concerts in the Parks series kicks 
off at Northern Kentucky University, with an 
evening of movie themes. Wed, 8 pm. 
Aug 30: Pops are joined by soprano Cynthia 
Watters, tenor David Fischer and baritone 
Daniel Narducci at sawyer Point for a pro- 
gram of today's Broadway hits. The concert 
concludes with a fireworks show. Thurs, 8 
pm. 
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Aug 31: The Pops bring the Broadway per- 
formance to Miami Whitewater Forest Park. Fri, 
8 pm. 

All concerts are free. For information, call 381- 
3300. 

NORTHERN KENTUCKY SYMPHONY 

Aug 4: Heavy Metal. The symphony's brass 
and percussion sections battle it out onstage. 
Free. Sat 7:30. Devou Park Bandshell, Devou 
Park. Covington, (859) 431-6216. 

museums 

BETTS HOUSE RESEARCH CENTER 

This 1804 brick house is open as a museum 
with temporary exhibits. 
Thru Aug 28: Windows of Change: The 1864 
Remodeling of the Betts House. Explore the 
rebuilding trend of the 1860s as well as the 
building technology of the time. 
Hours: Tues-Thurs 1 1-3, Sat 1 1-2. Admission: 
$2. 416 Clark St., Betts-Longworth Historic Dis- 
trict, West End, 651-0734. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM 

Permanent collections of visual arts represen- 
tative of most periods and cultures from 
around the world. 

Thru Aug 19: Ovid's Metamorphoses: Prints by 
Vladimir Gazovic. Color lithographs inspired by 
the stories from Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
Thru Sept 2: Treasures for a Queen: A Millen- 
nium Gift to Cincinnati. The exhibition encom- 
passes all media, including painting, sculpture, 
prints, drawings, photographs, decorative arts, 
costumes, ancient art, art of Africa and the 
Americas and Asian art. 
Thru Sept 23: An Added Dimension: Sculptors 
as Printmakers. More than 50 prints represent 



the work of artists traditionally known for 
sculpture. 

Thru Oct 7: A Touch of Glass. Features works 
of glass from the museum's permanent col- 
lection. 

Hours: Tues-Sat 10-5, Sun noon-6. Admis- 
sion: adults $5, senior citizens/college stu- 
dents $4, free to members and children under 
17, free on sat. Gift shop. 953 Eden Park Dr., 
Walnut Hills, 721 -ARTS (2787). 
CINCINNATI MUSEUM CENTER 

Under the roof of an Art Deco train station, the 
Robert D. Lindner Family OMNIMAX Theater, 
Cincinnati Historical Society Library, Cincinnati 
History Museum, Cinergy Children's Museum 
and Museum of Natural History 8. Science 
offer programs year-round. 
Robert D. Lindner Family OMNIMAX The- 
ater Tickets: adults $6.50, children (3-12) 
$4.50. Call for show times. Open daily. 
Cincinnati History Museum: Special exhibits 
and galleries. Admission includes access to 
permanent exhibits: Cincinnati: Settlement to 
1860 and Cincinnati Goes to War: A Commu- 
nity Responds to World War II and the new 
Cincinnati in Motion. 

Cincinnati Historical society Library: Mon- 
Fri noon-5, Sat 10-5. 287-7030. 
Museum of Natural History 8. Science: Ex- 
hibits cover a variety of natural history topics. 
Ice Cave exhibit and Cavern: A World Without 
Light exhibit. 

Cinergy Children's Museum: Interactive fa- 
cility with exhibits for children of all ages and 
their adult companions. Features: The Woods, 
Water Works, Energy Zone, Animal Spot, Kid's 
Town, Kids at Work and more. 
Hours: Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 11-6. Admission: 



adults $6.50 for one museum; children 3-12 
$4.50 for one museum; children 1-2 $3.50 for 
all museums and traveling exhibits for one 
day; children under 1 free. Museum Center, 
1301 Western Ave., West End, 287-7000. 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS CENTER 

Thru Aug 26: Paul Henry Ramirez: Elevatious 
Transcendsualistic. Paintings that seem to 
crawl and extend from the canvas to the walls 
and floor. 

Thru Aug 19: Adrian Piper: A Retrospective, 
196S-20O0. One of the most influential 
African-American contemporary artists, Piper 
consistently creates "in-your-face" works ex- 
posing hidden racism and sexism in society. 
Thru Aug 26: Borre Saethre incorporates a 
hidden motion picture into unexpected places 
in his domestic installations. 
Ongoing: Sketches of previous work of Zaha 
Hadid, architect for CAC's new museum. 
Hours: Mon-Sat 10-6, Sun noon-5. Admis- 
sion: adults $3.50, seniors/students $2, chil- 
dren under 12 free, Mon free. 115 E. Fifth St., 
downtown, 721-0390. 

GERMAN PIONEER HERITAGE MUSEUM 

Exhibits and information on German heritage. 
Hours: Sun 1-5 and by appointment, west 
Fork Park, 4770 West Fork Rd., Monfort 
Heights, 598-5732. 

GLENDOWER 

A restored Greek Revival mansion, one of the 
five built during the last century on a hill south 
of the center of Lebanon. 
Hours: Wed-Sat 12-4, Sun 1-4. Admission: 
S1-S3. US route 42 in Lebanon, Warren 
County, three blocks SW of the intersection 
with State Route 123, 105 Cincinnati Ave., 932- 
5366. 
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One of the most highly rate 
house hotels in America is 
an easy drive from w here you 
live. This 1,100-acre est.ne 
offers fabulous gourmet 
cuisine, gorgeous views of the 
Great Smoky Mountains 
and one of the country's 
finest fly fishing programs. 

And now a visit can 
include relaxing services in 
our new Farmhouse Spa. 

Call for information on 
our new packages and specials including 
complimentary Spa services. 
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worth the trip!" 
Condi Nast 
Traveler 
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Top Small Resorts" 
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JOHN HAUCK HOUSE 

Italianate townhouse/museum built in 1870. 
Hours: Fri-Sun 1-5. Admission: adults S3, sen- 
iors $2, children $1. 812 Dayton St., west End, 
721-3570 or 563-9484. 

NATIONAL RAILWAY HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 

Displays, model trains and reference center. 
Hours: Sat 10-4. 10151 Springfield Pke, Wood- 
lawn, 772-7557. 

PROMONT HOUSE MUSEUM 

Restored Victorian house museum, built 
1865-1867 and later home to former Ohio Gov- 
ernor John Pattison. Maintained by Greater Mil- 
ford Area Historical Society 
Thru Aug 19: A Walk Through Black History. 
Covers a wide range of topics, with special 
focus on African-Americans in the military. 
Hours: Fri & Sun 1 :30-4:30. Admission: adults 
S3, children $1, members free. 906 Main St., Mil- 
ford, 248-0324. 

TAFT MUSEUM OF ART 

Old Master paintings, European decorative arts 
and Chinese porcelains in an 1820 National His- 
toric Landmark house. Call for special events 
throughout the month. 

Thru Oct 28: Modern Masters: From Corot to 
Kandinsky includes 52 oils and works on paper 
representing modern art from 1850 to 1973. 
Hours: Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Admission: 
adults $4, seniors/students $2, free to members 
and children 18 and under, free on Wed and 
Sun. Free parking. 316 Pike St., downtown, 241- 
0343. 

WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT BIRTHPLACE 

A memorial to our 27th president. Tours of his- 
toric rooms and displays of Taft's early years 
and political career. 



Hours: Daily 10-4 except holidays. Free. 2038 
Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn, 684-3262. 

theater 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 

Thru Aug 5: Part of Northern Kentucky Univer- 
sity's Summer Dinner Theater season. Tickets: 
S23 dinner and show, $12 show only. Tues-Sat 
6:30, Sun 5. NKU campus, Highland Heights, 
(859) 572-5464. 

BAREFOOT IN THE PARK 

Aug 8-26: Showboat Majestic presents Neil 
Simon's first great romantic comedy. Tickets: 
S12-S14. Wed-Sat 8 pm, Sun 2 8. 7 pm. 435 E. 
Mehring Way, downtown, 241-6550. 

A GIRL'S GUIDE TO CHAOS 

Aug 10-25: Know Theatre Tribe brings the 
story of three sassy, sexy ladies facing the trials 
of urban life, the Great Boyfriend Crunch and 
other everyday disasters. Tickets: S10. Fri & Sat 
8 pm. Gabriel's Comer, 1425 Sycamore St., 
Over-the-Rhine, 871-1429. 

HELLO, DOLLY! 

Aug 2, 3, 10, 11, 12: Part of CCM's 2001 Hot 
Summer Nights series. Tickets: S22. Tues-Fri 8 
pm. Sat 2:30 and 8 pm, Sun 2:30. Patricia Cor- 
bett Theater, CCM Village, University of Cincin- 
nati Main Campus, Clifton, 556-4183. 

ONCE UPON A MATRESS 

Aug 8, 14, 16, 18, 19: Part of CCM'S 2001 Hot 
Summer Nights series. Tickets: S22. Tues-Fri 8 
pm, Sat 2:30 and 8 pm, Sun 2:30. Patricia Cor- 
bett Theater, CCM Village, University of Cincin- 
nati Main Campus, Clifton, 556-4183. 

SHENANDOAH 

Thru Aug 5: A heartwarming family story set 
during the Civil War. Tickets: S12-S14. Wed-Sat 



8 pm. Sun 2 8i 7 pm. Showboat Majestic, 435 
East Mehring Way, 241-6550. 

SMOKE ON THE MOUNTAIN 

Thru Aug 5: The Sanders family is back! Tick- 
ets: $26-$38. Tues-Fri 8 pm, Sat 5 8i 9 pm, Sun 
2 & 7 pm. Cincinnati Playhouse in the Park, 962 
Mt. Adams Circle, Mt. Adams, 421-3888. 

THE WIZARD OF OZ 

Thru Sept 2: La Comedia Dinner Theater pres- 
ents a time-honored classic. Tickets: $35-$47. 
One-half mile east of I-75 on Rt. 73, 765 W. Cen- 
tral Ave., Springboro, 746-4554. 

YOU'RE A GOOD MAN, CHARLIE BROWN! 

Aug 1, 4, 5, 7, 9, 15 & 17: Part of CCM's 2001 
Hot Summer Nights series. Tickets: S22. Tues- 
Fri 8 pm, Sat 2:30 and 8 pm. Sun 2:30. Patricia 
Corbett Theater, CCM Village, University of 
Cincinnati Main Campus, Clifton, 556-4183. * 



WANT TO SEE 
YOUR EVENT IN 
THE CALENDAR? 

Here's what we need: date, time, address, 
cost, general description and a daytime phone 
number. Calendar deadline is six weeks prior 
to issue date (October items are due Aug 15). 
Send to Cincinnati Magazine, Calendar Editor, 
One Centennial Plaza, 705 Central Ave., Suite 
175, Cincinnati, OH 45202. Fax information 
to (513) 562-2746, e-mail information to 
cmcalendar@cintimag.emmis.com. 
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state of the tristate | By BG . G re gg 

Barely nine months old when April's riots struck, 
WDBZ leapt into the fray, turning its talk show format 
over to man-on-the-street reporting and commentary. 

this is a test 



On April 10, while a horde of angry young the radio station to plead for peace in the streets, 
people raced through downtown Cincin- Just as Angela Leisure and Ken Lawson arrived, 
nati, kicking off what would soon be Mayor Charlie Luken was being interviewed on 
termed a full-Hedged riot, there was relative calm air by phone. Leisure settled into her seat in the 
at WDBZ-AM's small Roselawn radio studio. But crowded studio while WDBZ talk show hosts 
the station was no less the center of a storm. Jonathan "Jay" Love and Nate Livingston grilled 

Only minutes after hearing of the rioting, the Luken. "Mr. Mayor, who's being held accountable 
mother of Timothy Thomas, the man whose death as we continue to see young black men shot and 
ignited the unrest, accompanied her attorney to killed by police?" Livingston demanded. "Should- 
n't someone lose their job?" 

The edgy question clearly made Luken 
uncomfortable. He had to know that his an- 
swer would not satisfy Livingston, Love or 
much of the city's African-American com- 
munity, many of whom were tuned to 
WDBZ — "The Buzz" — for not just the usual 
commentary, but for real information. But 
Livingston's question was nothing com- 
pared to what came next. At the prompting 
of Livingston, Love and Lawson, Leisure 
took the microphone. And in a calm and 
quiet voice, she asked the question many 
people wanted answered. "I just want to 
know why," she asked. "Why did my son 
have to die? I want straight answers. I 
don't want to be beat down by words and a 
lot of empty promises." Luken struggled for 
an answer, and with the two protagonists 
in the city's story linked by phone, the air- 
waves crackled with tension. "I apologize 
to you and your family," the mayor stam- 
mered. "I can only pledge to you I will be as 
straight as I humanly can, but I don't have 
any magic." 

Radio doesn't get better than that. 

BUZZ BUSTERS I Executive producer Jeri Tol- 
liver and talk show hosts Jonathan Love (left) 
and Lincoln Ware created an on-the-fly news 
operation to cover the city's riots in April. 

RYAN CHARLES KURTZ PHOTO 
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LUKIiN'S RADIO HNCOUNTHR WITH 
leisure was a "magic moment," accord- 
ing to WDBZ's Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Steven Love. "It was spon- 
taneous," he says. "It was not planned. A 
listener could really feel for Ms. Leisure 
and her loss and, at the same time, feel 
for the mayor searching for solutions." 
Jonathan Love, Steven Love's nephew, 
agrees: "I've been in it for 1 1 , going on 
1 2 years, and you know when you have 
a good interview going. You know when 
you have someone at a loss for words. 
Any mayor of Cincinnati would have 
been dumbfounded by that question." 

Steven Love says his station had 
many "magic moments" while covering 
"the civil unrest." He's convinced his 
small, little-known station provided the 
best coverage of any broadcast outlet in 
the city, beating out radio news-giant 
WLW and the city's three television sta- 
tions. "I'm also very proud of the mes- 
sage of responsibility — and also the 
message of accountability — that we com- 
municated," he says. "We helped calm 
the city." 

In the days following the riots, not 
everyone saw it the same way. Talk 
radio stations, particularly the Buzz, 
were criticized for how their hosts han- 
dled callers — and how the hosts han- 
dled themselves. Some callers to WLW, 
the largest talk radio station in town, 
complained that WDBZ's hosts inflamed 
the situation. Luken, who did not return 
calls for this story, was critical, too, al- 
though he didn't specify WDBZ. "Some 
of the people on your station, and other 
stations, engage in rhetoric that incites 
people," he told WLW's Jim Scott. The 
Cincinnati Enquirer's Editorial Page Ed- 
itor Peter Bronson, in a column follow- 
ing the riots, said he was amazed that 
some who he believed incited the riots 
then received credit for making peace. "I 
heard that the Rev. Damon Lynch III in- 
cited the riots along with council mem- 
ber Alicia Reece, lawyer Ken Lawson 
and some rhetorical arsonists on talk 
radio," he wrote. 

So who was right, the Buzz's owners 
or its critics? 

The answer may be both. The tale of 
WDBZ's riot coverage contains two dis- 
tinct chapters. The coverage directly pre- 
ceding and during the first hours of the 



riots is markedly different than that of 
the following days. It is clear the station 
shifted gears by the second night of riot- 
ing, with hosts tamping down their own 
and callers' rhetoric and urging calm. In 
a matter of hours, WDBZ went from rab- 
ble-rouser to peacemaker. Steven Love 
says it was the responsible thing to do, 
that the station wanted to help calm the 
city. 1 Jvingston, who has since been fired 
from WDBZ, claims station management 
sold out, agreeing to tone down criticism 
in return for favorable treatment from 
Luken. The truth may depend on who 
you are in this city — black or white, es- 
tablishment or not — and how you see the 
role of a local radio station caught in ex- 
ceptional times. 

THE RIOTS MARKED THE BIGGEST 
story in WDBZ's history — not that there 
was in fact much history. The station de- 
buted in August 2000, joining 18 other 
Blue Chip Broadcasting stations. Ross 
Love, a former Procter & Gamble man- 
ager and Steven Love's brother, had 
founded the Blue Chip empire in 1996 
by rescuing Cincinnati's urban station. 
The Wiz (W1ZF-FM), from bankruptcy. 
The Buzz joined the fold to compete 
against WCIN-AM, the city's old-line 
African-American talk radio station. The 
Loves hired away WCIN's popular talk 
show host Lincoln Ware and, among 
others, added Ross Love's son, Jonathan 
Love, who had built a following at sev- 
eral other Cincinnati radio stations; Liv- 
ingston, a controversial African-Ameri- 
can activist; and Lawson, a gregarious 
defense attorney involved in several con- 
troversial lawsuits against the city. The 
four joined Edna Howell-Parrish, a stal- 
wart of the Wiz, who joined the Buzz 
after two decades in radio. 

Soon WDBZ was must-hear radio for 
the African-American community, and 
within months of its debut, the Buzz was 
beating WCIN in the Arbitron ratings. 
The Buzz was not only a ratings success; 
for the Love family, it represented an at- 
tachment to community. When Ross 
Love agreed earlier this year to sell Blue 
Chip Broadcasting to Radio One, the 
largest African-American radio com- 
pany in the nation, for $190 million in 
cash and stock, he maintained the right 
to continue operating the Buzz. 
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Despite its growing popularity as the 
station to tune to for news about the 
African-American issues in the city, the 
fledgling Buzz has never had a "news" 
operation. So when the biggest story in 
its history broke, the Buzz improvised. 
Talk show hosts became reporters. 

"It was totally different for me," says 
the station's executive producer, Jeri Tol- 
liver, who previously produced WKRC's 
morning show and co-produced Mike 
McConnell's WLW show. "We don't have 
a news team, but we made it work. It was 
great to see us all come together. This 
was our first big test as a station." It was 
Tolliver who arranged for a local cable 
feed to be broadcast live on WDBZ of the 
Cincinnati City Council meeting that pre- 
ceded the riots. "I saw things were getting 
out of control," she says. She also re- 
ceived permission to broadcast a Channel 
9 interview with NAACP President Kweisi 
Mfume, and, at times, carried CNN and 
MSNBC feeds on the station. 

When equipment wasn't available — 
well, the station in fact had no equip- 
ment for reporting from the field — she 
had hosts and other staff use their cell 
phones to call in reports. A staff member 
even held up a cellular phone at Timothy 
Thomas's funeral so WDBZ listeners 
could hear the proceedings. Lincoln 
Ware, who was downtown when rioting 
started, called in via cell phone to pro- 
vide on-air updates to Jonathan Love 
and Uvingston. In a driving rain, he fol- 
lowed the crowd through Over-the- 
Rhine, reporting their activities to listen- 
ers. "It looks like the path of a tornado," 
he described. "They were throwing 
everything they could get their hands on 
to break the window. . .this is crazy; this 
is crazy." Ware's on-the-fly brand of 
street reporting became the norm for 
Buzz reporters over the next few nights. 

THE RIOTS STARTED DURING JONATHAN 
Love's time slot. As many talk show 
hosts will do. Love sought to stir up 
callers. He called for the firing of Police 
Chief Tom Streicher, city Safety Director 
Kent Ryan and City Manager John 
Shirey. He implored someone to run 
against Luken in this fall's mayoral elec- 
tion. He repeatedly demanded police of- 
ficers live in the neighborhoods where 
they work, and he called FOP leader 
Keith Fangman a "union puppet." He 
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"We don't have a news 
team, but we made it work. 
It was great to see us all 
come together. This was 
our first big test as a sta- 
tion," says Buzz Executive 
Producer Jeri Tolliver. 



also insisted nothing would come from 
the investigation into the police officer 
who shot Thomas, Steven Roach. "I'll 
give $10 if anyone thinks [Hamilton 
County Prosecutor] Mike Allen will actu- 
ally get the job done and indict the offi- 
cer for murder," he said. Roach was 
eventually indicted for negligent homi- 
cide and obstructing official business. 

When Livingston joined Love, the 
anti-police, anti-city government rhetoric 
continued. After the interview with 
Luken, Livingston told listeners, "What 
the mayor just said, it's a bunch of 
garbage." I^awson added more fuel to the 
fire. When a caller, Rick, suggested police 
weren't getting enough respect, Lawson 
retorted: "Are we supposed to get shot 
because we don't respect you?" he 
yelled. "Your point is stupid." Ware 
joined in from the streets, blaming police 
for some of the rioting, saying everything 
would calm down if police would only 
leave. Many in downtown and Over-the- 
Rhine would later disagree; they feared 
even more trouble if police weren't 
around. Ware defends his commentary. 
"I called it as I saw it," he says. 

Talk radio ignites passion. Lawson 
defends the rhetoric, saying diplomatic 
speech had drawn little results. "That's 
part of the reason you had the uprising, 
because everyone wants to ignore the 
problem. People were angry. We needed 
to talk about it." Producer Tolliver isn't 
so pleased with WDBZ's initial coverage. 
"Were there days we got caught up in 
the things going on? Yes," she says. "But 
we quickly shifted to a news mode." 

And to a mode that Steven Love calls 
"responsibility." Sometime in the midst of 
the day-one coverage, the seeds were 
planted for an evolution in WDBZ's cov- 
erage. Even while raising the provocative 
questions with listeners, I-ove, Livingston 



and Lawson criticized rioters. "If you're 
engaging in some of that riotous behav- 
ior, back away from it," Jonathan Love 
implored. "I don't think violence solves 
anything," Uvingston said. And of course, 
the station was the first to have Angela 
leisure's call for peace. "We can't stop vi- 
olence with violence," she said. 

But the real change came in day two. 
"When we sensed there was true rage in 
the African-American community, we 
had discussions about what we needed 
to do to be responsible to the community 
as a whole," Love says "We didn't oper- 
ate like a corporation when it came to 
decision-making. It was a very team-ori- 
ented process." Staff meetings resulted in 
decisions to tame the rhetoric and be 
positive. "It was a programming deci- 
sion," Steven Love says. "There was a 
need for us to be responsible. But that 
did not mean a city official could not be 
criticized; it did not mean we couldn't 
say the police chief could not be held ac- 
countable." Livingston disagrees with 
I -ove's description of the decision-making 
process. I le says orders came from the 
top down, and he claims his reports 
were censored. "I'd call in to report 
something and they'd say, 'Calm down, 
you're too emotional. Put a positive spin 
on it' After a while, they just wouldn't let 
us report anything that they felt was not 
positive." Lawson, who hosted a talk 
show on the second night of riots while 
Livingston roamed the streets as a re- 
porter, agreed. "Whoever was in charge 
of me told me to keep it positive," he 
says. "I think the station did it out of cau- 
tion because the situation was danger- 
ous, but talking about it is not inflaming." 

Lawson may not have agreed, but he 
went along, repeatedly cutting off callers 
who weren't "positive." "It's not about 
being soft," he told listeners. "It's about 
what is right or wrong. We here at the 
Buzz, we're asking everybody to be calm 
and stop this unlawful activity... put the 
brick down, put the bottle down, put the 
gasoline can down and let us deal with 
this the way it should be dealt with." Tol- 
liver said the change in attitude caused 
some listeners to question where the 
Buzz stood. 

LIVINGSTON ALLEGES '11 IAT COVERAGE 
shifted because of a backroom deal 
struck between Ross Love and Luken. 
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He says Ross Love called a station meet- 
ing at a Hyde Park restaurant and de- 
clared criticism of the mayor off-limits, 
in exchange for a place for Love on what 
became Cincinnati CAN (Community Ac- 
tion Now). Livingston, who as an activist 
has had repeated run-ins with Luken, 
wrote a memo to station management 
threatening to blow the whistle to the 
local media about the perceived deal. I le 
was fired in June. Ross Love released a 
statement June 22 stating that Liv- 
ingston's "accusations regarding me, 
Mayor Luken and Cincinnati CAN are 
blatantly false. They were fabricated in 
an apparent attempt by Mr. Livingston 
to prevent Blue Chip Broadcasting from 
ending his employment and to meet his 
personal need for publicity." 

From April 11 on, the station at- 
tempted to bring calm. One night, the 
Buzz joined forces with WIZ DJs to 
simulcast pleas for peace. On several 
nights, the station, which usually signs 
off at 10 p.m., broadcast late into the 
night, giving callers a chance to vent. 
Steven Love taped an on-air editorial, 
quoting the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. and asking "the entire community re- 
main calm and ask for answers and ex- 
press themselves in a nonviolent way." 
He also convinced council members 
Minette Cooper, Alicia Reece and Paul 
Booth — all African-Americans — to tape 
a similar request. 

Steven Love believes the station 
played a significant part in settling the 
unrest. But he wants the station's cover- 
age remembered for even more — as the 
most comprehensive in town. "We didn't 
cover this the same old way," he says. 
"People were very resourceful. Many 
general managers at other stations told 
me they were listening to the Buzz to 
understand what was going on." Caleb 
Brown Jr., a downtown attorney and 
frequent Buzz listener, agrees. "I have to 
give the Buzz its kudos," he says. "For 
people who really weren't news people, 
I thought they did a good job of getting 
out into the thick of things." 

Those are magic words to Steven 
Love's ears. "One of the things the civil 
unrest did is, people who have not lis- 
tened to WDBZ, even white listeners, 
began listening because of the informa- 
tion we provided. I feel very proud they 
turned to us," he says. ^ 
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DOWNTOWN 
CINCINNATI HAS 
A HEARTBEAT 
ALL ITS OWN. 

Filled with a range of cultures and experiences, 
good times and great food, special sights and 
unforgettable sounds, downtown is the one place 
with something for all of us. Come see -and taste, 
and enjoy, and admire -what we've got to offer. 



A FLAVOR FOR 
EVERY PALETTE 

Like the city itself, the restaurants 
of downtown provide a rich diversity 
of tastes and styles. From the exotic 
to the everyday, from five-star cuisine 
to triple-decker sandwiches, there is 
something to complement the mood 
of your day or night out. Here is an 
abbreviated list of eateries to give you 
an idea of your dining opportunities. 
Most restaurants and cafes are within 
walking distance of just about any 
point downtown. 

Aioli 



A saucy 
new bistro 
serving 
contemporary 
seasonal 
cuisine, in 
an urban 
artistic 
atmosphere. 




700 Elm St. 
(513) 929-0525 



Amold'S Since 



1861 



Celebrating its 140th Anniversary- 
Cincinnati's oldest saloon with live music 
nightly. Courtyard open for lunch and dinner. 
Happy hour Monday-Friday 3pm-7pm. Half 
priced appetizers and discounted drinks. 
Eat, drink, and be merry! 
210 E. 8th St. 
(513) 421-6234 

Barrelhouse Brewing Company 

"Sewing creative casual cuisine 
in a working brewery. " 

Specializing in 
handcrafted lagers 
and ales, New Orleans 
style muffalettas, 
chicken salad foccacia 
wraps, BBQ chicken 
pizzas, and shrimp and 
artichoke quesadillas. 

22 E. 12th St. 
(513) 421 -BEER 




Frisch's Big Boy 




Wfiat's Your Favorite Thing? 

Frisch's Big Boy Downtown Vicinity 

6th Street, Downtown Cincinnati 

Gest Street, Queensgate 

5th ft Philadelphia, Covington 

Across from the Party Source, Bellevue 

Havana Martini Club 

Happy Hour 4:30pm-7:30pm Tues.-Fri. 
Serving premium liquors and a full service 
humidor. Voted 
"Best Before and 
After Spot" by 
Cincinnati Magazine; 
"Best Cocktails" 
by CityBeat. 
The Patio is open! 
Valet parking. 

580 Walnut St. 
(513) 651-2800 




in 



Izzy's 

"Famous Corned Beef 





Celebrating Izzy's 
100th Year Anniversary! 

Downtown 

800 Elm St. (513) 721-4241 
610 Main St. (513) 241-6246 



Jump Cafe and Bar 




Reservations recommended. 
Valet parking available. 

"**★★" 

Cincinnati Enquirer 

1203 Main St. 
(513) 665-4677 

KO-SHO Japanese Restaurant 




Between Main and Sycamore streets. 
Featuring Heavenly Sushi: Lunch served 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30-2:00 and dinner is served 
Mon.-Thurs. 5- 10pm, Fri.-Sat. 5-llpm, 
Sun. 5-9pm. Parking is available next to 
the building after 5:00pm. 

215 E. 9th St. 
(513) 665-4950 



Margarita's Authentic 
Mexican Grill 

Enjoy a flavorful taste of Mexico™ 
Fiesta Hour 3-7pm Open Mon.-Fri. 10am-7pm. 
Voted "Best Margaritas" by Cincinnati Magazine 
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214 E. 6th street 
(513) 241-1223 

Mullane's Parkside Cafe 

i JMMyv|yww Mullane's is a 
\LLA quaint. eclectic 
ijoJp ( dining experi- 
ence. You'll find 
a wonderful 
selection of 
beers, wines, 
and cocktails. 
You can also enjoy intimate outdoor dining. 
Vegetarian friendly and open late. So come and 
experience Mullane's. Visa and Mastercard 
accepted. Livejazz on Mondays. 

723 Race St. 
(513) 381-1331 



Neon's on 12th 




Neon's Cigar Bar and Tavern. Over 70 
Single Malt Scotches. 2,500 cigars in our 
walk-in humidor. Serving over 400lbs 
of peanuts in the shell. 

208 E. 12th St. 
(513) 721-29191 

Nicholson's Tavern and Pub 




A fine Scottish tavem and pub that 
offers traditional Scottish fare and 
American favorites. 

625 Walnut St. 
(513) 564-9111 



Nicola's 




Critics pick and readers choice for best con- 
temporary Italian (Cincinnati Magazine, 2001). 
Beautiful outside pergola. Valet parking. 

1420 Sycamore St. 
(513) 721-6200 

Omni Netherland Plaza 

LOBSTER FEST: NOW 
thru August 30, 2001, 
5:00PM - 9:00PM. 
Enjoy a 1 'A lb. lobster, 
steamed with drawn 
butter, lemon, tossed 
side salad, choice of 
dressing, baked potato, 
rolls and butter. Only 
S 14.95 plus tax. 
For reservations, 
call (513)564-6465 

35 W. 5th St. 
(513) 421-9100 
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Palomino 

Palomino is an upbeat 
restaurant, rotisserie, 
and bar with timeless 
style, famous for its 
regional American 
cuisine, friendly ambi- 
ence and value. 

505 Vine Street, 
across from Fountain 
Square and above 
Tiffany's. Discounted parking available, entry 
to garage on Race Street. 

505 Vine St. 
(513) 381-1300 



Servatii Pastry Shop and Deli 





Cool off with Key Lime Pie, Fresh Fruit Tone, 
or a Triple Chocolate Flan! 
Invite Servatii's to your office party. Great 
desserts, sandwiches and delivery. 

6th St. 

(513) 421-2253 

Choice Harvest Bakehouse 
by Servatii 




"Home of the Stuffed Deli Pretzel" (serves 16 
hungry people), and pretzels baked throughout 
the day. The deli is fast, fresh and delivers. 

Court and Walnut 
(513) 241-7500 



THE JOY OF 
SHOPPING 

The downtown shopping experience 
is quite distinct from any other in 
the area. For one, there are the shops 
themselves: multi-cultural, stylish, 
unexpected. For another, you are 
surrounded by the hues and pulse of 
downtown, food and entertainment, 
sights and sounds. So, this isn't so 
much a shopping trip as it is a voyage 
of discovery. 



Bankhardt's 




Bankhardt's has been a downtown Cincinnati 
tradition for well over 100 years. In addition 
to its huge inventory of luggage and travel 
bags they also have an outstanding selection of 
personal leather goods for men and women. 

6 W. 4th St. 
(513) 421-2121 



Batsakes 




Batsakes Hat Shop carries the finest hats 
in the city; Borsalino-Dobbs-Stetson-Habig- 
Kangol. Owner Gus Miller is a legend in the 
business. They also offer the best shoe shine 
in town. 

1 W. 6th St. 
(513) 721-9345 



Philip Bortz Jeweler 



Elegant...Timeless... 
Shop the Extraordinary 
Jewelry Collection... 
At Civilized Prices. GIA 
and EGL lab certified 
diamonds at legitimate 
wholesale prices. Your 
eyes in the diamond 
market assuring the 
finest quality. 

34 E. 4th St. 
(513) 621-4441 




Cappel's 




Cappel's has it all! Party supplies, seasonal 
decorations, wedding accessories, costumes, 
and much, much more! 

920 Elm St. 
(513)621-0952 



Closson's 



Furniture 
Fine Art 
Interior Design 
Framing 
Oriental Rugs 
Bridal Registry 
Gifts 




401 Race St. 
(513) 762-5500 



Georgiou 

Hip or sophisticated, 
corporate or casual, 
Georgiou brings its 
distinctive brand of 
women's fashions 
to Cincinnati. 

Tower Place 
(513) 381-1515 




Intuitive * * 
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Located between 9th and Court St. on Vine. 
Featuring handcrafted gifts, accessories, 
and jewelry from a large array of artists 
both locally and around the country. 



913 Vine St. 
(513) 721-6772 
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Lazarus at Fountain Place 




Your convenient downtown store for 
fashion and value. 
Time after time. 
505 Vine St. 
(513) 361-4200 

Saks Fifth Avenue 




Discover the most luxurious shopping 
experience in the world at Saks Fifth 
Avenue in Downtown Cincinnati. Enjoy 
exclusive designer collections for men and 
women by Armani Collezioni, Ermenegildo 
Zegna, Kors by Michael Kors, Burberry, 
Longchamp, Miu Miu, Louis Viutton, Max 
Mara and Tse, among others. Also unique 
to Saks Fifth Avenue are jewelry collections 
by Jordan Schlanger, Chimento, Seiden 
Gang and Coram watches; cosmetic lines 
Bobbi Brown, La Parierie, Trish McEvoy, 
Laura Mercier, Stila, Orlane and fragrances 
Sisley and Angel. Saks Fifth Avenue is open 
weekdays and Saturday 10 to 6; Thursday 
10 to 7 and Sunday noon to 5. 

5th St. ft Race St. 
(513)421-6800 



Vintage Poster Bank 




Presenting vintage posters, mid-century 
modern pottery and glass, and other 
neat stuff! 

639 Main St. 
(513)421-6659 



ENTERTAINMENT 
AND ART 

The messages of each color and culture 
often come through the loudest via the 
arts. Look back over many millenia of 
history. Rediscover the intimacy of a 
live performance. Marvel at the unique 
expression of a fine painting. This is by 
no means a complete list of venues, but 
will give you some points of interest to 
start you thinking. 



Cincinnati Museum Center 




Home to the Cincinnati History Museum. 
Cinergy Children's Museum, the Museum 
of Natural History ft Science, the Robert 
D. Lindner Family OMNIMAX™ Theater, 
and the Cincinnati Historical Society 
Library. Originally built in 1933 as the 
Union Terminal train station, the building 
was renovated and reopened as Museum 
Center in 1990. 

1301 Western Ave. 
(513)287-7000 



Cincinnati Playhouse in the Park 





Classic drama...dynamic premieres...spell- 
binding mystery. Recognized nationally 
for excellence, the Playhouse performs 
year-round in its two intimate theatres. The 
new season begins Sept. 4 with King Lear, 
Shakespeare's masterpiece. (513) 421-3888 
or www.cincyplay.com for tickets. 

Mount Adams 
(513) 421-3888 



Contemporary Dance Theater 




Where can you see vibrant, athletic, world 
class dance? Come to downtown Cincinnati, 
when Contemporary Dance Theater presents 
its Guest Artist Season at the Aronoff Center. 
Beginning October 12, 2001. 

1805 Larch Ave. 
(513) 591-2557 



Fifth Third Bank 
Broadway Series 



Fifth Third Bank 
Broadway Series 
2001/02 Season 
Tickets Now On 
Sale! For details 
call 800-294-1816. 
All shows are 
presented at the 
Aronoff Center. 

120 E. 4th St. 
(513)241-2345 



Taft Museum of Art 




Experience the blockbuster exhibition, 
Modern Masters: From Corot to Kandinsky 
through October 28, featuring works by 
Picasso, Dali, Magritte, Renoir, Gauguin, 
Chagall and Pissarro. Final opportunity 
to view fine and decorative works of art 
housed in various rooms of this Federal 
style home, before renovation closing in 
November. Open daily: free Wednesdays 
and Sundays. 

316 Pike, at 4th St. 

(513)241-0343 

www.taftmuseum.org 
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BACK IN APRIL, 
THE MINISTERS SAID: 
CAN WE HEAR 
THE VOICES 
OF THE YOUTH? 

BACK IN APRIL, 

THE YOUNG GUYS 

STOOD AT 

THE MICROPHONES 

AND RAPPED: 

I HAVE SOMETHING 

TO SAY. 

SO WHAT DOES 
IT SOUND LIKE 
TO BE YOUNG, 
BLACK AND MALE 
IN THIS CITY? 

WHAT DOES 
IT SOUND LIKE 
TO BE HEARD? 

Listen to me. 
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Richard Ward / age 16 



The Next 




Sixteen-year-old Richard Ward 

has two rapper names, 
and they both spell greatness. 



Whenever Rich morphs into his main alter 
ego — "Young Bling" — the ladies flock to greet 
him, and the competition makes a beeline for 
the exit, intimidated by his flashy jewelry ("bling 
bling" in hip-hop parlance). Then there's "Prince 
Anubis, the Chosen One," a cooler cat who pre- 
fers the rawer, realer beats of the street. The 
world is not ready for these two personas to 
fuse — for the inevitable unleashing of a man 
with the perfect blend of substance and style, a 
man destined to be a famous rapper. 

Somewhere, there's even room for Rich the 
teenager. But it's not clear he knows where. 

When I was 16, I had trouble managing just 
one identity. Rich is juggling several. An ebul- 
lient, distraction-prone kid with neatly braided 
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cornrows and a penchant for the baggy-clothes- 
and-big-sneakers look favored by so many of his 
buddies. Rich lives with his father and step- 
mother in red-brick row house on Ezzard 
Charles Drive. After growing up in Atlanta, then 
Chicago, Rich moved here three years ago. Di- 
rectly across the street is Taft High School and 
the Lincoln Court housing projects. 

Those buildings are visible from the large 
window in Rich's living room, where he and his 
friends watch cartoons and make music to- 
gether. The "Bat Cave," as he's dubbed it, serves 
as both recording studio and stage. To make 
a hip-hop song, you need two things: a beat — 
which usually includes both drum and instru- 
ment sounds — and a vocal. Rich makes his 
beats using a program on his dad's PC, and for 
the vocals, he rhymes into a small microphone 
atop the computer monitor. 

It's a low-tech setup, but it works. Rich 
demonstrates, scrolling through a list of beats 
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met him at the Bat Cave and asked his opinion of 
Cincinnati's racial situation. I expected maybe a 
few rhymes, at most, but instead I got a sponta- 
neous song: 

You can't even walk down the streets in the 'Nati. 
They'll let you have it. 

You ain't even gotta worry about gangbangers 
shootin' you up with automatics. 
You gotta worry about the Cincinnati police 
thinking that you a drug addict. 
It's a shame the way life treats us. 
It's a shame how we out of slavery 
but the police can still beat us? 
Hmm. That's not right. 
That's not how they supposed to treat us. 
You think about it. You look. 
Livin' in your nice house. Livin' lush. 
But we still downtown, livin' in slums. 



THE CREW I From left, Nyon, Rich and Mark represent the Finishaz, 
a loose-knit group of Rich's hip-hop co-conspirators. 



he's made and playing me a few seconds of each one. 
"I like this one," he says, listening to a track that 
combines complex drums with a straightforward 
trumpet line. Rich closes his eyes and bows his head. 
Suddenly, the drums drop out, leaving the trumpets 
to carry the measure. Rich brings his hand up high 
and holds his breath for two more beats; just then, 
the drums come back with a vengeance, and he 
forces his hand downward, swiftly, to hammer the 
beat home. He grins. "It's just lovely. It made me 
happy when I made that." 

The beats aren't bad, but Rich's mouth is his real 
moneymaker. The first time I met him, he was stand- 
ing in a circle with a half-dozen of his peers, rapping 
into a hand-held microphone connected to nothing. 
It didn't matter that the mic wasn't hooked up; it was 
all the incentive Rich needed to start "flowing," or 
rhyming. And it wasn't just a flow. It was more like a 
torrent, the syllables stacking like cars in a freeway 
pile-up. so tightly that I couldn't even tell what he 
was saying when I tried later to transcribe the tape. 

And, amazingly, he was making it all up on the 
spot, a practice called "freestyling." Later, he gave an 
even more impressive freestyling exhibition when I 



People still think we dumb. 
Tryin' to snatch up all the bread crumbs. 
This is real livin', you know what I'm sayin'? 
Fightin' with the pigeons. 
You don't understand it. 
You couldn't comprehend it. 
It's okay, though, no pun intended. 

Rich isn't the only young black guy using hip-hop 
to sound off about the riots. At a youth forum in 
April, several youths stepped up to the mic and read 
prepared rhymes. Hip-hop — a catchall term for ex- 
pressions of urban culture like rap, breakdancing 
and graffiti — is a language all its own, and one that 
many young people speak fluently. A microphone 
isn't just a piece of hardware. It's a promise, a guar- 
antee of amplification, an incentive to gather one's 
thoughts into a powerful package. Whenever I put a 
microcassette recorder in front of Rich, he looks at 
the recorder, not at me, and he always smiles when 
he talks into it. The recorder validates him somehow: 
A mic can bring out the best in people not used to 
being listened to. Like kids. And Robin Harrison real- 
izes that. 

Harrison is in charge of the Contemporary Arts 
Center's Teen Arts Council (TAC), which invites kids to 
spend time at the museum working on arts-related 
projects. About 20 kids, including Rich, come to the 
museum every Wednesday to plan and coordinate. 
The project changes each season. Last spring, for ex- 
ample, TAC members organized a jazz concert at the 
museum. 

When several kids last fall asked if they could 
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record a hip-hop song, Harrison was all over it. Prob- 
lem: all the kids knew about hip-hop was what 
they saw on MTV. Not exactly a realistic picture. Ac- 
cording to MTV videos, all rappers have platinum 
teeth, drive fast cars and toss cash into the air — just 
like Young Bling hopes to do one day. Rappers never 
seem to do much actual work. 

"They see it on TV and they think, 'wow, I want to 




7 1 

be a star.' " says 1 larrison. What she needed was 
someone to help explode that image, someone 
familiar w ith the nuts-and-bolts process of cre- 
mating, recording and manufacturing a hip-hop 
song. Someone both idealistic and pragmatic. 
Someone with the right equipment and the right 
disposition. Someone real. 

THE FIRST TIME "FAT" JON MARSHALL 

went to a recording studio, all he had was a 
Sade record and a wad of cash. And the cash 
didn't last very long. 

"They were taking advantage of me, be- 
cause I was so young," says Jon. "I was like" — 
and here he goes into falsetto, imitating his 
younger, more naive self — 'Can I loop this part 
right here?' They said, 'Yeah, little kid, but it's 
going to cost you.' " 

Jon doesn't get ripped off anymore. These 
days, he has his own studio, Dimensia Record- 
ings on the 1 300 block of Main Street. It's mis- 
sion control for all of his hip-hop projects. He 
performs with three local groups, most promi- 
nently the Five Deez (as in five dimensions), 
and makes his own instrumental albums on the side. 
Jon also helps other local acts record their music at 
Dimensia. 

He doesn't fit my image of a professional rapper, 
which, like the Teen Arts Council kids, I've also 



gleaned from watching MTV. Jon doesn't have gold 
teeth or platinum chains. Quite the opposite. A 
25-year-old with glasses, a faint moustache and a 
medium build (and looking reasonably fit, despite his 
moniker), Jon speaks softly and thoughtfully, with 
none of the posturing I've come to expect from Rich. 

Not that he doesn't understand where Rich is 
coming from. Jon reaches under a shelf of records 
and pulls out a bright blue folder brimming with 
lyric sheets, most folded several times, many 
smeared beyond recognition by coffee stains and 
age. There are lyrics on index cards, legal paper, 
receipt stubs. Quality Barns Unlimited brochures 
(Jon used to work there), and letterhead from the 
Greater Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce (ditto). 
It's Jon's collected output from high school, where 
he used to scribble rhymes when he should have 




THE CHOSEN ONE | Or is it Young Bling? Rich (above and left) 
varies personas like he varies his rhymes. 
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been listening to his teachers. 

As a black kid at Walnut Hills High School, Jon 
sometimes felt like the odd man out, and he chan- 
neled his anger into boastful, often bitter rhymes. 
Like most kids, Jon was picked on. One day, when a 
vice principal saw Jon in the hallway and said, "Hey, 
I don't want to see any of these young girls preg- 
nant," an understandably angered Jon fought back 
with words. He collaborated with his friends on a vi- 
tuperative song called "Oppression Under the Dome": 

I ain't lettin' you take me for a gutter stroll 

I know that's where you try to take us all 

Makin' Walnut Hills another school with white walls 

Yeah I'm gonna paint it red, black and green 

With some gold in the color scheme 

...So see, I'm comin' rationally 

l gotta have a mic or else they wouldn't listen to me. 

Jon's other songs from that time period convey a 
similar message: I have talent, and here's the proof. 
Usten to how 1 can put my words together. You can't 



"YOUR TEETH ARE SO YELLOW I can't believe it's 
not butter!" It's a sunny afternoon in the Bat Cave, 
and Young Bling is facing his only real competition: 
buddy Ryan Welch, 17, who graduated from With- 
row High School in June. Both guys are members of 
"The Finishaz," a seven-man hip-hop group made up 
of Withrow, Walnut Hills and Mt. Healthy High School 
kids. Ryan is serious-looking and quiet — until he 
steps to the mic and starts flowing. 

Standing tall, Ryan shouts his raps in Rich's direc- 
tion, grabbing his crotch with each rhyme: 

"Is it just me, or does this nigga look like Bill 
Cosby?" he says, pointing to Rich. "Yes, I think he 
does! I get the most love from the shows, the most 
love from the hos!" 

A few lines later, Ryan's time is up, and according 
to the protocols of the MC battle he hands the mic 
back to Rich. The concept is simple. Two MCs — 
short for Masters of Ceremonies, the guys who actu- 
ally rap as opposed to making music — get a minute 
to thrill an audience with words. Each rapper 
rhymes over the same beat, and a typical battle goes 
for three rounds. At the end of the battle, the audi- 
ence decides the winner. 



"People think its all grits and gravy. But it aint 
really, man. It s just grits, and no butter.'- 



DJ HI-TEK 



do that, and I can. I'm worth hearing. 

What better guy to help the Teen Arts Council kids 
create a hip-hop song? That's what the TAC's Robin 
Harrison thought when she first learned about Jon. 
A few phone calls later and the TAC kids were in 
Jon's studio on Main Street, learning the rudiments 
of music production. Some kids brought rhymes 
they'd already written out; others dreamed up lyrics 
on the spot. Then Jon walked them through the nitty- 
gritty: corralling words into discrete bars, deciding on 
an overall song structure of verses and choruses, and 
running vocal take after take until the words sounded 
as good as they could. One day a week for 1 1 weeks, 
15 or so kids crammed into Jon's studio to work on 
the single, and after Jon tweaked the final product 
with some echo and reverb effects, the kids had a 
shiny new CD. 

That wasn't all. The kids took their song, "Blaze It 
Up," and shot a music video that explores the song's 
theme of self-reliance and empowerment. In the 
video, the kids seem to battle an unseen adversary, 
defeating the menace by sheer force of lyrical will. 

Last October, the song and video were released at 
a big bash at the CAC. They ate. They drank. Then, 
in the ensuing MC battle, they ripped each other to 
shreds. 



Right now, the audience consists of me and Ryan's 
girlfriend, who leans back quietly on the Bat Couch. 
As much as I dislike the epithets that Ryan and Rich 
seem so comfortable throwing around — bitch, ho, 
faggot, and whatnot — I'm thoroughly entertained by 
the wordplay. So far, I think Ryan is winning, but it's 
only Round One; Rich could still pull it off. I'm root- 
ing for him. Alas, Rich's rhymes fall flat. "Yeah, you 
right, you look like Cuba Gooding, but you soft like 
Jello pudding," is his first and best "cap," or insult, on 
Ryan. It goes downhill from there, as Ryan antici- 
pates several of Rich's closing rhymes. That bodes 
poorly for Young Bling: rhymes should be fresh, 
never predictable. In Round Three, Ryan cleans up: 

"His ears are so gay he looks like he's about to fly 
away! Oh, the skills I display. I get it, you ain't getting 
shit, like a nigga with bad credit." 

And it goes on and on like this. In coarse language 
his mother probably wouldn't approve of, Ryan sug- 
gests that not only does Rich have poor personal hy- 
giene, and not only is his talent overstated, but mem- 
bers of the opposite sex also find him unattractive. 
Generally, Ryan's raps are more literate, using words 
like "purview" and "deoxyribose," while Rich's flow 
degenerates into a frustration-borne string of ob- 
scenities. (Last week, when I visited the Bat Cave for 
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I just want her to know that. I mean, I love her. 53 




the first time. Rich's parents were in the next room, 
and he restrained the profanity.) 

Rich's head hangs even lower when later Ryan 
makes a passing comment about Rich's recent light 
at school. The fight earned Rich a five-day suspen- 
sion and a trip to the juvenile justice center. What 
Ryan says is that Rich got "beat up." 

Immediately, Rich's shoulders droop and his head 
sinks; his burgeoning manhood has been called into 
question. Up until now, the battle has been remark- 
ably amiable, considering the harshness of the dia- 
logue. But this last comment has crossed from play- 
ful to hurtful. Ryan recognizes this, and pats Rich on 
the back, laughing. 

"Hey, man," he says. "It's just a battle." 

Rich shrugs it off, and a few seconds later he's 
back at the mic, pummeling Ryan with new rhymes. 
Rut the damage has been done. Rich may beat his 
friend tomorrow, but there's no way he can win 
today's battle. And if he's not even the best rapper in 
the Rat Cave, there's no way he'll be the best rapper 



THE MENTOR I Fat Jon has become what he never had as a 
young person— a hip-hopper the younger kids can look up to. 



in Cincinnati, or the country, or the world. F*or now, 
the bubble has burst. Maybe, despite his boasting to 
the contrary, Rich isn't quite ready for the stage. 

"THOSE ARE THE PROJECTS, right over there," 
says Richard Ward Sr., pointing at Lincoln Court 
across the street. Of all the things that might keep his 
son Rich out of the projects — education, hard work, 
determination — rapping isn't one of them. 

Of course, few middle-class parents leap for joy 
when their kid opts for the fiscal uncertainty of the 
arts, but the Wards are different. They want him to 
find a creative outlet — but preferably one that's so- 
cially acceptable, like drawing or poetry. At one point, 
Rich wanted to be a comic-book artist; perhaps 
he could study graphic design in college. Maybe Rich 
could even channel his | continued on page 118 ] 
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iv sister had candy and she was supposed to 

Joe WrigTit / age 10, going on 1 ^ 




A boy on the verge 

of adolescence shows us his 
corner of Over-the-Rhine. 
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JOE WRIGHT IS 10, but he's going to be 1 1 . 

Joe says this slowly, politely, cautiously, glancing 
sideways at me to see if I am getting it, if I grasp the 
fundamental principle of aging. He's 10 now, but he's 
going to bell. 

But what's confusing me is this: a week before I'd 
asked Joe how old he was and he told me that he 
was 11. At least I think he did; that's what's in my 
notes. Then a couple of days later I realized that a 
fourth grader would be 10. Just 10 years old. So I'm 
asking again, and Joe is offering this amended ex- 
planation. Ten, but going to be 1 1 . A birthday over 
the summer? No. In a while, when he's in fifth grade. 
Eleven is clearly the magic number; I'm guessing 
that's how I made my mistake. 

"What's the big deal about being 11?" 

" 'Cause it's older." 

"So?" 

"At our house this is the rule. When you're 
11... when you're above 10... you can do more stuff." 
"Like what?" 
A shrug. 

"Give me a for instance." 
There is silence as he searches for a suitable ex- 
ample of the glories awaiting the mature 11 year old. 
"Like, you know, going places." 
"Where?" 

"And doing stuff. With my friends." 

I have met Joe Wright's mother, and I can tell you 
that she is not going to let her son run wild when he 
turns 1 1 . Joe is a solid kid, his sturdiness disguised by 
an oversized shirt and pants, with a sober face and a 
usually guarded smile. But he beams, just beams, pon- 
dering this happy topic. Even if his 11 -year-old future 
holds the most modest of freedoms — a slightly later 
bedtime, a new Game Boy, whatever — he's ready. 

Joe is a good student and a responsible one, and 




"At my school." 



that's why staff at his school have steered me to him 
for this story. He attends Washington Park School in 
Over-the-Rhine, and I've chosen this school because 
the spring riots that rocked the city roiled right here, 
in the park that gave the school its name. I'm sup- 
plying Joe with disposable cameras, and he's supply- 
ing me with pictures of his home, his friends, his 
neighborhood. He's supposed to show me what his 
life is like today. And I suppose I'm looking for a pic- 
ture of the future. 

Joe is finishing fourth grade, which means he's 
halfway through his career at Washington Park. 
Eighteen months ago, during third grade, if I were 
writing about Joe and the boys in his class I'd be call- 
ing them primary students, school children, little 
kids. If it were 18 months from now, when they're in 
sixth, I'd probably write "young men" out of respect 
for their changing voices and bodies. But right now, 
Joe and his friends are boys. 

Ten years old, fourth grade . . . this is where the boys 
are today. What better place to preview tomorrow? 

THE FIRST TIME I WENT TO Washington Park 
School, I asked Joe for a tour and he obliged, leading 
me up and down the halls, politely holding doors and 
stopping to explain the displays — pictures from the 
Christmas play, a talent show and extraordinary 
pieces done in art class. 

The circa-1958 school — once praised as "the 
school of tomorrow" for its contemporary design — is 
dated and tired-looking, but the halls are litter-free 
and shine from regular buffing. Everywhere you look 
there are inspirational signs, bright posters, hand-let- 
tered maxims: "Listen to learn." "Learn to listen." 
"Respect yourself and others." 

On the second floor, where Joe's fourth grade 
classroom is located, there's a room that has been 
turned into the Kroger "store," where kids can pick 
out treats as rewards. Joe explains that you get to go 
to the Kroger store and choose something if you don't 
miss a single day of school all week. This sounds like 
a remarkable level of reinforcement to me, but ap- 
parently it's not always sufficient. On another visit, 
when I'm waiting in the school office, I overhear two 
staff members looking at a student's absence record. 
"Seventy-four days!" one yelps. "That must be a 
record." "No," says the other softly. "It's not." 

The third floor holds the oldest kids. This is the first 
year that seventh and eighth grades are included in 
Washington Park School — part of the Cincinnati Pub- 
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lie Schools' reorganization plan. From a practical stand- 
point, the seventh graders aren't newcomers; they are 
last year's sixth graders, who just stayed on when the 
class was added. But the eighth graders are newcom- 
ers. Most of these kids were in middle school before 
being reassigned to Washington Park. Some of them — 
those who have been held back a couple times — are IS 
or 16. I've spoken with staffers about it, and they deli- 
cately admit that the transition to a K-8 program has 
been "a challenge." Joe and I silently pass a teenager 
who is skulking back to class from the boy's room, his 
pants low on his hips, his body a question mark. 

Washington Park School's enrollment is 460, but, 
staff say, 800 to 1,000 students come through the 
doors each year. On any given day there will be about 
10 children here from the area's homeless shelters — 
children who may be enrolled for only a matter of days 
before they leave again. Other students come and go 
because they're going in and out of foster care or be- 
cause their parents simply move around a lot. Joe 
Wilmers, the school's in-house social worker, reports 
the school has students who have been enrolled in as 
many as five different schools between September and 
May. "We had a family enroll in the middle of May," 
he says. "What that does to a child's education..." 
Wilmers starts to explain. Then he stops. It's obvious 
what it does to a child's education. I know it; he knows 
1 know it. 

Joe is one of the stable ones; he's been a student 
here two years. He had been going to Rothenberg 
School on East Clifton Avenue, but, his mother ex- 
plains, when there was talk that Rothenberg might 
close she felt Washington Park would be a more stable 
program. Asked about this, Joe doesn't know the rea- 
sons for changing schools, he only knows that he was 
consulted on the choice, which seems to have pleased 
him. "I came to visit and I said, yes, I like it," he says, 
eyes sparkling. 




There's a place where 
they'll help you with your 
homework around here." 



Joe is not a big talker — at least not in the company 
of a strange middle-aged woman with a disposable 
camera — and my conversation with him is largely a 
stop-and-go affair, with me bending down to hear his 
soft voice. But every once in a while I hit on a subject 
that makes his face brighten and the words bubble up. 

"What'd you think?" I ask after we watch an in- 
school performance by Cincinnati Opera. 

His head snaps up, eyes wide. "Yeah, they was 
good. It was good. They were tight." 

"You like music?" 

A shrug. 

"I hear you're a good student." 
A nod. 

"You work fast?" 

Shrug and nod. 

"What's your favorite subject." 

"Math. Because it uses numbers. When I was little, 
before I started school, I liked numbers. When my sis- 
ter had candy and she was supposed to divide it and 
she'd take eight pieces and I'd only get two pieces I 
would count and I knew that wasn't half. I'd practice: 
What is two and two? FOUR! What is four and four? 
EIGHT! What is eight and eight? SIXTEEN! The first 
time I saw a numbers problem in school I said 'What 
is that?' and the teacher said 'That's math." 

"And I said, 'Oh, I like math'.' " 

JUDGING BY THE HANDS RAISED in the classroom 
of fourth grade teacher John Crawford, a lot of stu- 
dents in Joe Wright's class like math. It's like that in 
reading too; kids seem eager to read out loud, even 
those who struggle to get from word to word. One boy 
suggests they play a spelling game with the new vo- 
cabulary words on the board. 

"These are new words and we haven't studied 
them; that game is for words we've studied," Crawford 
explains. 

"You don't think we smart enough?!!!" the boy re- 
torts sharply. 

He's a cherub-faced child, and bright, too, but today 
he can't seem to control himself for a second. During 
the opera performance (he'd seen it the year before at 
his old school) he kept up a running commentary, 
telling classmates what was going to happen next. 
Now in class he's blurting out answers to Crawford's 
questions, remarks about the lesson, just saying what- 
ever comes into his head. 

"What are we going to practice?" Crawford asks at 
the beginning of the "community circle," a time when 
each child has a chance to tell what's going on in his or 
her life. 

"ACTIVE LISTENING AND MUTUAL RESPECT," 
the class trills in unison. And for a while the cherub 
settles down as he and his classmates take turns talk- 
ing about their plans for the weekend. I'm going to my 
grandma s house. . . to see my dad in Columbus. . . to my 
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My best friend." 

Is he the only white 
student in your school?" 

'I don't know about that. 
But he's the only one 
in our class." 




My sister with 
my cousins scooter. 




k Mv friends. They're 

just posing like that cause its 

for a picture." 
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is a place with art 
street." 




My neighborhood. 




These are some sisters outside 
the laundromat. They were all 
wearing the same thing — pink tops 
and blue jeans." 



cousin's funeral.... This is one way Crawford learns 
about what goes on outside school. 

Crawford is a trim, energetic man who looks 
younger than his 33 years. His first college degree was 
in business administration (he minored in finance) but 
he found the work uninspiring. Me took a job as a 
teacher's assistant, a "Velcro T.A." assigned to a child 
with multiple handicaps. Crawford saw the difference 
that attention made in one child's life, and projected 
what might be possible working with a whole class. 
And so he left the world of finance and got a teaching 
certificate. He has a family of his own and, until re- 
cently, he held a second job, working with children at 
St. Joseph Home. 

Crawford tells me it's a good class, one that has a lot 
of good students. "But there's peer pressure in this 
class, too," he says. "A group that's starting to pull 
away, and a group that's being pulled." 

We talk about the boys in his class, about what 
fourth grade boys are like. They have a lot of obstacles 
in their lives, he points out, all the things that you'd ex- 
pect in a neighborhood that's ground zero for poverty 
and violence. And for many, what they see every day — 
"an older brother or a relative hanging out on the cor- 
ner, not going to school and no one is forcing them to 
go to school" — doesn't elevate the status of education 
or educators. Crawford is male, African-American, a 
dedicated and skillful teacher who wants the best for 
his students. But none of that automatically buys him 
his students' respect. 

Fourth grade is a big year. The state's proficiency 
tests loom large, and preparing kids for them is a huge 
job. But Crawford's other big job is steering his stu- 
dents out of childish behavior, helping them learn the 
self-control, focus and self-discipline they'll need if 
they're going to succeed in higher grades. "They're 
making the transition from the primary grades, getting 
ready for fifth grade. By the end of the year you can 
see the growth, the maturity," Crawford says. 

Even so, spring fever has caused the twitchiness of 
10-year-olds to surface. The cherub is running his 
mouth again, a thin boy in a plain white T-shirt drums 
on his desk, another makes a show of tugging his 
pullover over his nose and mouth. Even Joe, who is 
most often quiet and quick with his work, sneaks one 
of my disposable cameras out of his desk and feigns 
photographing a classmate. 

When the children tackle worksheets in groups of 
two, Crawford moves through the room to spend time 
with each group, pausing often to control disruptions. 
The desk-drummer stops after one request. The 
cherub does not, even after Crawford quietly takes him 
to the hall for a private discussion. Eventually the 
teacher ushers him to the office, where he'll spend the 
rest of the afternoon. 

It's a Friday, and when the end of the day comes 
Crawford reminds them of the reading packet they 




"My favorite picture, because 
its the brothers. All of 
the brothers are together." 

need to finish over the weekend. "Keep yourself safe," 
he says, "and come back ready to learn." 



ONE AFTERNOON, WHILE I'M WAITING in the 

crush of students for Joe to come out of school, I meet 
an older girl who, 1 gather, is a special ed student. She 
has a beautiful smile and a childlike openness, and she 
tells me how she would like to help with the kinder- 
garten students. 

It's important to teach little kids, she tells me. "You 
have to teach them to read, to be clean, to study in 
school," she says. "Not to smoke, not to drink, not to 
do drugs." 

And, she continues earnestly, "You have to teach 
them to not be having sex, because, you know, some- 
body might be looking./??!?, but they still might give you 
a disease." 

It's funny, this solemn, rapid-fire lecture about sex- 
ual abstinence delivered to an imaginary kindergarten 
class. But when you consider that between the littlest 
ones darting past our knees and the oldest ones tow- 
ering over our heads there are only a handful of years, 
perhaps it isn't premature. 

Usually Joe goes home with his best friend; they're 
met outside the school by a neighbor who walks with 
them. But I'm going to walk him home to his family's 
place on Main Street today, and so after giving the 
neighbor assurances that this departure from routine 
has been OK'd by Joe's mother, we head off on our own. 

The cross street we take is — well, I'm not going to 
give away Joe's route. Let's just say that unlike Main 
Street, the coffee shops and yuppie bars have not 
gained a toehold here. A few old black men sit on stoops 
of decrepit buildings and a few young white guys work 
in rehabs, but mostly it's quiet. 

On one corner we come to a tight knot of young 
men who seem to be engaged in a business transac- 
tion. They break ranks to stare at us. 

"Well look at that," [ r o n t i n u f n on pahf 117 ) 
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SCENES FROM OVER-THE-RHINE THROUGH THE LENS 
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V stands on a street corner 

Is he selling drugs? Is he playing with 
his 7- month- old daughter? Youd have to 
get closer to find out for sure. Good luck. 
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ANTHONY CARTER ACCUMULATES NUMBERS. 

First and foremost is his seven-digit control num- 
ber, the skeleton key to his criminal life. With those 
seven digits, all Hamilton County law enforcement of- 
ficers — cops, prosecutors, judges — can bring up his 
criminal record of 19 charges (mostly misdemeanors) 
and 16 convictions, Kach criminal case, in turn, gen- 
erates both a complexly coded alphanumeric case 
number and a schedule number. The jail has its own 
system, too: each of the nine times Anthony has 
spent time in one of Hamilton County's two jails, he's 
been assigned a six-digit prisoner number. 

That number, currently, is 972749. 

There are other numbers that define Anthony, too. 
Like 20. his age. Like 7. which is the age. in months, 
of his daughter. Trinity. Or 17, the age of his "baby's 
mama." Tisha. who dropped out of high school to 
care for Trinity. Two is the number of parents who 
are alive but no longer give Anthony much support: 
one parent, his mother, is most likely addicted to 
drugs. The last grade he completed was ninth, and 
even that seems like an accomplishment, seeing as 
he hopped around between six different schools. 

Regrettably, six is also the number of hours I've 
actually spent with Anthony over the course of a 
month. Usually, reporters try to immerse themselves 
in their subjects' lives, but with Anthony, that's 
proven difficult. Harriers keep popping up, both lo- 
gistical (like his difficulty keeping appointments) and 
physical (like the half-inch-thick glass in the visiting 
room of the Queensgate jail). Each time I think I'm 
getting closer to Anthony, he drives a shim into the 
widening gulf. I can't say 1 blame him, either. An- 
thony's is a life subjected to scrutiny from all direc- 
tions: judges' podiums, police cruiser windows, and 
the filters of a hundred stereotypes. I am just the next 
examiner in a long line. 



»>May 1999 

charges: Driving without a license, not wearing a seatbelt, not stop- 
ping after an accident, failure to comply with police, receiving stolen 
property 

level: Misdemeanors 

explanation: Anthony's first adult arrest, almost four months after 
his 18th Dirthday, was a doozy. Anthony had paid cash to rent a 
friend's car, and when the police pulled him over, he kept driving 
because he knew he had no valid license. When the police cor- 
nered him, he jumped out and ran; police dogs tracked him down. 
On top of it all, the car had been reported stolen. 

result: For the failure to comply charge, Anthony pleaded no con- 
test and spent 30 days in jail. > > 

This article has long since jumped the fences of its 
original intent: to answer the ubiquitous questions 
about Timothy Thomas' April 7 shooting death. Why 
did Thomas run? Why did Officer Stephen Roach 
chase him? And why did Thomas have all those mis- 
demeanor warrants (14 of them? For traffic of- 
fenses?) in the first place? 

The goal was in find someone like Thomas — a 
man age 18 to 25, unmarried, with a small child, 
with a list of misdemeanors. Working with Teresa 
Stansel, a private lawyer who handles more than 1 00 
public defender cases each year, we tried to identify 
clients who seemed to fit the Thomas description. Be- 
cause almost all of Stansel's clients are young and 
black, that part of the equation was easy. The tough 
part was finding someone with only misdemeanors, 
livery client, it seemed, had at least one felony, usu- 
ally nonviolent, often drug-related. 

Eventually we found three promising leads — three 
men who have been entangled in the judicial system, 
men who might talk about their records and their 
lives. But despite the fact that Stansel gave me 




Anthony Carter* / 



age 20 



names, phone numbers and addresses, the men 
were impossible to track down. My attempt to find 
the first candidate dead-ended on Mercer Street in 
Over-the-Rhine. I managed to make an appointment 
with the second candidate, but he apparently forgot 
which day we were supposed to meet, and when I 
called to remind him, his phone had been discon- 
nected. 

The third candidate was Anthony, who started 
racking up charges in juvenile court and hasn't 
stopped since. Almost half of Anthony's 19 adult 
charges are traffic-related, and the rest are mostly 
low-level misdemeanors, charges like criminal tres- 
pass, possession of marijuana and disorderly con- 
duct. Two convictions are more serious: aggravated 
menacing (threatening to shoot someone) and traf- 



*Anthony's name, the names of his family 
and friends, and his various identifying num- 
bers have all been changed. 



licking in cocaine (his only felony). He's still serving 
separate probations on the two charges but already 
has violated both of them. 

Anthony, too, was difficult to locate. It took two 
visits to his grandmother's house, several phone calls 
and a handwritten note before he called me back — 
almost two weeks after I had begun the search. 

"Welcome to my world," says Stansel. It's a world 
in which permanent addresses are rare, and phone 
numbers have the life spans of fruit flies. None of the 
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three guys I tried to track down actually "live" any- 
where. They just "stay" at various places, floating be- 
tween girlfriends, sisters, grandmothers, friends. 

When it comes time for men to show up in court, 
many don't, and the court issues capias warrants for 
their arrest. Lawyers, probation officers, judges — no 
one seems to understand why the young men don't 
show up to clear up business — they just know the ex- 
cuses. Municipal Judge Guy Guckenberger has heard 
them all, he says. 1 overslept. I missed the bus. I 
didn't have my fine money. My mother's in the hos- 
pital. I was in the bathroom when my name was 
called. My dad died. I have cancer. 

Anthony has missed six court dates, but he 
doesn't offer any of those excuses. This January, he 
skipped because he didn't want to miss Trinity's 
birth. The rest of the time, his reason is 
simpler: he just forgets. 

I'M ON A DOWNTOWN STREET, 

waiting to meet Anthony for the first 
time. He is an hour and a half late. A 
young black man turns the corner, ac- 
companied by a young black woman 
pushing a baby stroller. That has to be 
him: a tall, lanky guy with a black shirt, 
black shorts, red bandana and an ago- 
nizingly lethargic walk, like a record 
player stuck on the slowest speed. Pe- 
riodically he turns to the woman or 
looks back over his shoulder, then re- 
sumes his gait. It's the walk of a man 
inured to aimlessness, a man who has 
so often had no place to be that when 
he does have someplace to be, he 
can't muster up the urgency. When 1 
approach him, he doesn't extend his 
hand to shake, and neither do [. 

September 1999 

charge: Pedestrian violation 
level: Traffic ticket 

explanation: The way Anthony tells it, he was waiting for a friend 
to exit a Madisonville store when the police stopped him. At the 
time, there was a warrant out for Anthony's arrest because he had 
missed his court date on an earlier charge. Anthony ran, "causing 
self and officer to almost being [sic] struck by crossing traffic," ac- 
cording to the police report. He got away; the officer filed another 
warrant. 

result: Anthony ended up in court a month later, to face this 
charge and several others. He was convicted on this charge but 
paid no fine for it, due to the fact that the other charges were more 
serious >» 

Anthony, Tisha and Trinity had hopped the bus 
downtown — a 30-minute ride from Madisonville — 
because Anthony has no car and no license. At one 
point, he did have a license, but it was revoked by the 
juvenile court. Once, several years ago, Anthony says 



he bought a car from a friend for $400, but he never 
owned the title or registration. As soon as he bought 
the car, he whited out the numbers on the plate. The 
car was later seized by police. 

Anthony has never driven legally in his entire life. 

That hasn't stopped him from driving. Sometimes 
Anthony pays a friend $50 to borrow his car for a few 
hours. Anthony has also driven "crackhead rentals," 
the police term for cars exchanged for drugs. 

Theoretically, Anthony could get his license 
back — if he waits until 2006, and if he pays $1,130 
in reinstatement fees to the Bureau of Motor Vehicles. 
Even then, he couldn't afford insurance, which would 
be prohibitively expensive for someone with An- 
thony's criminal record and history of unemploy- 
ment. So Anthony will continue to drive illegally, and 
each time he is stopped he risks six months in jail 
and a $1,000 fine, not to mention additional license 
suspensions and escalating reinstatement fees. 
And he will continue to be stopped, for two 
reasons. 

For one thing, police know that routine 
traffic stops often reveal larger infractions. 
Two years ago, for instance, Specialist Jim 
Perkins — along with his partner, one Stephen 
Roach — stopped a car for failing to use a 
turn signal. After interviewing the driver and 
five passengers, Perkins says he and Roach 
discovered that each person was carrying 
a loaded gun. There were 26 guns total in 
the car, which the men had stolen from a 
store in Kentucky and were planning to sell in 
Over-the-Rhine. 

Not that Anthony is involved in crimes this 
serious, but he is a chronic offender. And po- 
lice remember the chronic offenders on their 
beats, which is probably how Timothy Thomas 
became trapped in a cycle of BMV violations. 
"The guys know [someone like Thomas]," says 
Officer Larry Batchelor, who patrols in Madis- 
onville. "They know he's under suspension. So 
they're sitting around, doing their thing, patrolling 
and looking for bad guys or whatever, and one of 
them says, 'Gee, there goes Thomas again. I had him 
twice.' [The other says,] 'Gee, I had him once.' So he 
gets stopped, and he gets another charge." 

Just as Thomas never became legal, Anthony 
won't either. They're not alone. According to Judge 
Guckenberger, young black men account for about 80 
percent of the license-suspension cases he sees. "They 
get into a hole," he says, "and the reinstatement fees 
just start piling up." And even if judges want to cut the 
offenders a break, often times they can't: many BMV 
fees and suspensions are mandatory. 

"Their whole system is like the tax code," Guck- 
enberger says. "It's extremely complicated." The 
judge reaches into his office trash can and pulls out a 
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handful of random papers, thrusting them into the 
air like a bouquet. "Guys come into court like this and 
say, 'I have my license!' And I think to myself, we're 
going to be here for three or four hours." 

Of course, it wouldn't do to have unlicensed and 
uninsured drivers tooling around. Both Guckenberger 
and the police emphasize the importance of enforcing 
Ohio's laws, including the Financial Responsibility 
Act, which requires all drivers to have insurance. The 
BMV takes those laws very seriously, handing out 
more than 1 50,000 suspensions every year. 

But the BMV isn't perfect. According to Butch 
Davis, a former BMV employee who now directs the 
court's driver-friendly License Intervention Program, 
about 10 to 15 percent of the license suspension 
cases he sees are due to BMV error. Also, many ille- 
gal drivers don't even know they're driving illegally 
because the BMV only sends notification to the last- 



September 1999 

charge: Disorderly conduct, obstruction of justice 
level: Misdemeanors, fourth and second degrees 
explanation: As Antfiony was passing members of Citizens on 
Patrol— a group of mostly white Madisonville residents who cruise 
the neighborhood looking for ways to assist police— he apparently 
patted down their chests and backs, making a show of checking for 
bulletproof vests, according to police. When he was told to stop, he 
didn't. When an officer tried to write him a disorderly conduct 
ticket, Anthony said his name was Horace Brown. Then he ran, suc- 
cessfully eluding police but ensuring that a warrant would be sent 
out for his arrest. 

result: A month later, when he was stopped for a traffic violation, 
Anthony was arrested on the spot (on account of his warrants), 
spent a night in jail and appeared in court the next day, where he 
was convicted on both counts and sentenced to 60 days total, plus 
fines. 

What might Anthony want to escape from? Where 
to start? 




known address. With such a transient population, 
this spells bad news: Guckenberger estimates that 
half of the suspended drivers in his courtroom have 
the wrong address on their license. 

These are all right-brain reasons to empathize 
with illegal drivers like Anthony. But driving is more 
than a mechanical act. Cars provide heat, music and 
a gathering place for young people. Driving may be a 
privilege, as police argue, but driving is also a rite of 
passage, a symbol of freedom. It's understandable 
why a guy like Anthony — a guy with little mobility in 
the social and economic sense — would pay dearly for 
some physical mobility, and a chance to put some 
mileage between himself and his circumstances. 



He has no money. He has no job. He recently lost 
his I.D. card, and without an I.D., he can't even apply 
for a job. Because he has no money, he can't even 
obtain the documents — Social Security card, birth 
certificate and so forth — that might allow him to get 
a new I.D., which he needs to get a job. And with 
only a ninth-grade education and no G.E.D., the only 
jobs he could land are in the janitorial and perhaps 
the food service fields. 

His only possession of any value is Trinity, and 
it's Trinity who provides Anthony's motivation to 
straighten out and get a respectable, if menial, gig. I 
offer to help him obtain a new I.D. card, chauffeuring 
him between the various state agencies. 

The first step is to get a copy of his birth certifi- 
cate, so on a mid-May morning, we go looking for the 
Department of Vital Statistics. He's been there three 
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times before (this is the third time he's had to replace 
a lost I.D. — Anthony loses everything), but he doesn't 
remember where it is; I call information and find the 
address, over on Elm Street. Once we get there, An- 
thony fills out some paperwork, but the actual certifi- 
cate won't be ready for an hour, so we drive out to 
the Wendy's in Walnut Hills to get some lunch. 

At the drive-through window, I'm reaching for the 
burger bag when Anthony leans over. "Yo, ask them 
for an application." 

Worth a try, I guess. 

"Do you have a job application?" 

"You have to come in and get it." 

Seems reasonable. I turn to Anthony, who smiles 
and reclines. "Don't worry about it," he says. 

1 let it drop. Later, he tells me he was trying to 
avoid his cousin, whom he had seen inside the 
Wendy's, and to whom he owed $20 for a bag of 
weed. 

We head back downtown and pick up the birth 
certificate (price: S10). Next step: obtain a Social Se- 
curity card. I ask Anthony where the office is. He 
knows, but doesn't want to go. 

"Why not?" 

"It takes too long, man. I've been there before." 
He says he has other stuff to do that afternoon, but he 
doesn't specify exactly what. 

Whatever it is, it's probably more exciting than sit- 
ting in a series of stultifying, poorly ventilated wait- 
ing rooms. But the agencies are open for another 
four hours, and how often does Anthony have a pri- 
vate chauffeur, anyway? If he wanted to, he could 
have the I.D. by dinnertime and start calling poten- 
tial employers tomorrow.... By now, I realize I'm feel- 
ing parental, like I should step in and explain that 
being an adult means doing unpleasant, uncool or 



uncomfortable things every now and then, and it's 
high time that he — 

"I need some cigarettes," Anthony says. 

1 drive him to the market. 

October 1999 

charge: Driving without a license, not wearing a seatbelt, driving the 
wrong way on a one-way street 

level: Misdemeanor, first degree; minor misdemeanors 

explanation: On a wet and rainy night. Anthony, again driving with 
no license, no seatbelt and no proof of insurance, went the wrong 
way on the 500 block of East 13th Street. This is the incident that 
landed Anthony in jail and forced him to account for all his other re- 
cent brushes with the law. 

result: Anthony pleads not guilty, but the court convicts him of all 
three traffic counts, sentencing him to 90 days of suspended time 
and one year of probation. 



TO ANTHONY, EVERYONE ASSOCIATED 

with the legal system is a foe. This impres- 
sion is only partially correct. True, most of 
the common pleas judges — the ones who 
handle felonies — are conservative Republi- 
cans from the "tough on crime" school, and 
many are former prosecutors, leading them 
to form strong alliances with prosecutors. Be- 
cause of these alliances, and because the 
court's caseload is so heavy, there is tremen- 
dous pressure for defendants to plea bargain, 
says one public defender. Some judges dislike 
it when presumably guilty parties "waste the 
court's time" by pleading not guilty, the public 
defender says, and can retaliate by imposing 
harsher-than-normal sentences if the court 
eventually does return a guilty verdict. An- 
thony could never take the stand in his own 
defense, anyway, because with his prior 
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record, the prosecutor would destroy his credibility 
on cross-examination. 

"When 1 was first doing this, I was appalled at 
how coercive it is," says the public defender. "I have 
pleaded out innocent people, and I plead people to 
things that aren't quite what they did. You make 
these compromises." 

On the other hand, the courts do cut offenders 
breaks. Judges have thrown out three charges 
against Anthony and have frequently refunded court 
costs and fines when it was clear he had no ability to 
pay. Twice, Judge Guckenberger referred Anthony to 
the court's License Intervention Program to help him 
obtain a legal driver's license — opportunities that An- 
thony blew off. He's missed six court dates and has 
often paid little or no penalty. And he even views his 



identifies herself as Tisha's aunt shakes my hand and 
asks me to bring her a four-pack of Colt 45. 1 give her 
$3 instead. 

I have another interview appointment downtown 
at 2 p.m., so I try to get Anthony and Tisha to hurry 
up; the plan is to drop them at the public defender's 
office, where Anthony has a 2:30 appointment. 

Just before we leave, a young man comes to 
the door, looking for Tisha. He sees Anthony and 
retreats. 

Anthony is livid; the man's visit seems to have 
confirmed his prior suspicions. As we walk to my car, 
he berates Tisha for "inviting" the guy over. She de- 
nies the allegation, trying to put out the fire. Too late. 
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probation officers as enemies, the very guys 
who have been keeping him out of jail and 
helping him earn a G.E.D. Anthony really does- 
n't trust anyone. 

Not even his baby's mama. After Anthony 
picks up his birth certificate and a pack of cig- 
arettes, he borrows my cell phone to call Tisha. 
A man answers the phone and says to call 
back. Anthony is suspicious. 

"She's probably over there cheating on me," 
he says. 

Really? 

"I don't care," he says, shrugging it off, fak- 
ing disinterest. Then, all of a sudden: "You 
want to drive over there?" 

Ten minutes later, we're at Tisha's mother's 
brick row house. Once inside, a woman who 



As we drive downtown — Anthony in the passenger 
seat, Tisha in the back with Trinity in her lap — the 
fight escalates. Tisha tries to get out of the car, but 
Anthony locks the doors and tells me to keep driving. 
I press "play" on my microcassette recorder. 

"See this shit I'm going through, man?" Anthony 
asks me. "You ain't never been through shit like this, 
have you?" 

I have to say that I haven't. 

"Over this two-dollar-ass ho, man." 

Anthony turns toward Tisha. "I love you so f- 

much, Tisha. I love you so f- much, girl." 

"Then act like it!" 

"I should beat your ass just to show you how 
much I love you, girl." 

"I didn't even know he was coming over there, 
Anthony. I didn't. I swear to God I didn't." 

I start to drive very, [ continufd on pagf 1?? ] 
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On the basketball court, Jabreel Moton knows 

how to move. At boarding school, the 
15-year-old moves in a totally different world. 
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jabreel Moton / age 15 



WHEREVER YOU GO ON THE GREEN-QUILTED 

campus of Western Reserve Academy, whether it's 
morning or evening, spring or fall, just at the periph- 
ery of your vision you'll glimpse a student snapping a 
lacrosse stick. 

Lacrosse signifies class and tradition and privi- 
lege — the antithesis of, say, basketball. At Reserve, a 
private preparatory school that forms the center of 
tiny Hudson, Ohio, a room off the athletic department 
office gleams with trophies, many of them enshrining 
decades of school victories in lacrosse. Today even the 
sons of Korean businessmen or Thai royalty boarding 
at Reserve learn to play the game with relish. 

When Jabreel Moton, the son of a single mom and 
an alumnus of a public K-8 school, arrived at Re- 
serve last September to start his freshman year, he 
couldn't help but notice the eternal snapping of the 
lacrosse stick. Jabreel had never before seen a 
lacrosse stick. Indeed, he had never heard of the 
sport. But he immediately, intuitively understood that 
it was the antithesis of, say, basketball. 

Jabreel plays basketball. 

I'M IN THE OFFICE OF THE RESERVE'S director 
of admission, waiting to meet Jabreel for the first 
time, when in bursts Henry Flanagan, the school's 
headmaster. Flanagan throws himself into a chair. 
Though the students and staff call him Dr. Flanagan, 
he's not afraid to tell you he's from the tough Irish 
side of Baltimore. Right now the bantam-sized Irish- 
man is red in the face and pissed. 

"I just had to give Jabreel a swift kick," he says. 
He'd spotted Jabreel walking across campus wearing 
a sweatshirt. Not a Western-Reserve-Academy-regu- 
lation sweatshirt. Turns out Jabreel has a history of 
tweaking the uniform regulations — pushing his 
blazer sleeves up or letting his shirt cuffs hang loose 
beyond his wrists. Such styling does not go over well 
with Flanagan. 



So Flanagan got in Jabreel's face, and Jabreel re- 
sponded with the usual teenage responses: "yeah" 
and "huh?" This only wound Flanagan tighter. He 
wanted "yes" and "excuse me?" He wanted respect 
for school tradition and, Mr. Moton, just a little self- 
discipline. Flanagan says, "I told him my story, that 
my father died when 1 was young and I had to work 
for money" — that Jabreel had no excuses, that he 
could get a campus job on Sunday and earn $20 to- 
ward a raincoat — a yellow Reserve regulation rain- 
coat. By now Flanagan is winding down. "He's a 
good kid," the headmaster relents. "He just some- 
times needs a kick in the butt." He says it with some- 
thing close to endearment. 

The conversation turns toward kids like Jabreel in 
general. Like many private prep schools around the 
country. Reserve takes great pains to diversify its en- 
rollment for reasons both educational and ethical, so 
that today Reserve's population of 400 students in- 
cludes around 22 percent who belong to minorities. 
This percentage includes well-off students from Asia 
or the Middle East but also those who identify them- 
selves as African-American — about 5 percent. 

Jabreel is one of these. He earned good grades, 
B's and As, at Roberts Paideia Academy in Price Hill 
and scored promisingly high on tests. But it never oc- 
curred to his mother — let alone Jabreel — that he 
might attend a boarding school until the two at- 
tended a fair organized by the Queen City Founda- 
tion. The Cincinnati nonprofit identifies talented mi- 
nority students and matches them to independent 
schools. Jabreel receives financial aid to attend Re- 
serve— $22,000 of the annual $24,000 board and tu- 
ition costs. Jabreel's mother, Kim Hitchcock, who is 
pretty much the sole support of her son, picks up the 
rest. Even then, Reserve is a stretch. 

At the mention of Hitchcock, Flanagan and the ad- 
missions director, Chris Burner, fall over themselves 
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can hang with his friends and play basketball, 
tough it out at Reserve. 
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with praise. Jabreel may be bright, 
but if not for his mother — well, 
Jabreel wouldn't have survived 
this spring session without her. 
Every other weekend Hitchcock 
drove up to Reserve to look her 
son in the eye and tell him to keep 
himself focused on what counts — 
not on the dumb dress code or the brutal two-hours-a-day, seven-days-a- 
week homework routine. "Kim," Burner says. "We couldn't do anything for 
Jabreel without Kim." 

However, it's time for Jabreel to do something for himself. On that every- 
one agrees, from Flanagan and Burner to Jabreel's teachers and coach to his 
mother — all the people who form the support system to get this bright but not 
terribly motivated kid to stick out this school. With the year winding down to 
finals, Jabreel must decide if he'll return to the more familiar world of the west 
side, where he can hang with his friends and play basketball, or whether he 
will tough it out at Reserve, where the surrounding town is rich, the classes 
are hard and basketball does not automatically translate into success. 

It is the most important decision of his young life. 

OUTSIDE THE OFFICE, JABREEL waits in an armchair. Even sitting he is 
tall — his knees rising above the level of his hips sunk into the soft uphol- 
stery — and when he stands up, he is very tall, 6' 3 ". 
But that's not what makes him seem older than his 
1 5 years. Though he's just been chewed out by the 
headmaster, probably in front of other kids in the 
middle of the campus, Jabreel is composed. He looks 
me in the eye, very collected, and extends a hand. 
Then he smiles a sweet smile. He is a charmer. 

Blue blazer, white shirt, striped tie and khakis — all 
are regulation for Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. As we leave, Jabreel slings an enormous back- 
pack across his shoulders. 

It's lunchtime, and we join the students streaming 
toward the dining hall. Jabreel is a good head taller 
than everyone around him, making him easy to pick 
out from the blazer-and-khaki set — that and the fact 
that he's one of only three or four African-American 
kids in the crowd. Later he'll remark how he recog- 
nized that Reserve would be unlike Roberts Paideia 



iUPPORT group | Jabreel Moton's 
close-knit family— his mother, Kim 
Hitchcock, and his sister, Kabrina— 
comforted and cajoled him whenever 
homesickness struck. 
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the west side, where he 
or whether he will 



even before he enrolled: Reserve's catalog featured 
sports he'd never heard of, such as lacrosse, and al- 
most entirely white faces. 

Right now, I ask him what's the biggest difference 
between Reserve and his old school. When you first 
came here, what hit you the hardest? 

"The school, it was so spread out. All these differ- 
ent buildings." Jabreel looks around at the solid, 
vaguely Georgian brick buildings with white trim, 
neatly laid out amid the geometry of lawn and paths. 
"My old school was one big building," he says. "You 
didn't have to go outside." 

This seems an oddly tame observation, given the 
gulf between Jabreel's Cincinnati and this aflluent 
Cleveland suburb, where the straight-out-of-Music- 
Man main street is augmented by The Gap. But why 
wouldn't the school's layout strike him hard and 
first? Until coming to Reserve, he lived a limited ge- 
ography. A school took only one form, and that form 
was Roberts I'aideia. Jabreel's not just talking about 
architecture but about the most basic contrasts be- 
tween his Cincinnati life and this one. 

A tall kid, even taller than Jabreel, jabs him in the 
arm as he passes, but Jabreel steps right on by, not 
to be disturbed. Drawing him out isn't going to be 
easy. So I say to him, everyone says you're smart. 
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Another shrug, but he is flattered, a little proud. 
"In elementary," he says, "I was the smart kid. I could 
finish my math off' in 20 minutes, then I'd have 20, 
30 minutes to joke around." And being a charmer, 
he'd even make the teachers laugh. "But up here, it 
doesn't work like that." 

From day one at Reserve, Jabreel faced home- 
work — not just a few math problems or a short read- 
ing assignment to toss off in class but hours of as- 
signments every night, plus a half-day of classes on 
Saturday. "In public school, I remember maybe four 
or five days of the year I'd actually take a book home. 
I had a backpack, but I never, ever used it for school 
stuff." He'd never typed up an assignment, let alone 
composed one on screen. At Reserve, all papers — 
and there are lots of papers — must be typed. "Almost 
everybody here knows how to type on a computer. 
They are looking at the screen and typing away, and 
I'm just" — he pokes at imaginary keys with his two 
index fingers. 

So he fell behind. Hugely. At first he didn't take it 
too seriously — his elementary school teachers rarely 
had demanded he bring in homework, even when 
they assigned it, and there were few repercussions. 
After all, he was one of the bright ones, with a mom 
who made sure he showed up for class. In elemen- 
tary school, he was a star. 

At Reserve, at age 14, within a few weeks into the 
fall session, Jabreel was no longer a star. 

Outside the dining hall door, Jabreel drops his 
backpack — now overloaded with books and three- 
ring binders — amid a couple of dozen other packs. So 
he's just going to leave the pack outside? Sure. 
Everybody does. Could you have done that at Roberts 
Paideia? He looks at me and laughs. 

As we go in to lunch, I notice that Jabreel's flipped 
up the collar of his blazer, a small gesture of cool. 
Headmaster Flanagan would not approve. 

SEVERAL KIDS WAIT OUTSIDE THE locked door of 
Mr. Donnelly's freshman Fnglish class, and this being 
9 in the morning, the students are barely conscious. 
Jabreel hasn't arrived yet. I ask another freshman, a 
white boy with long legs sticking out of his khaki 
shorts, if he knows Jabreel. 

His face lights up. "Sure," he says. "Jabreel's 
funny." Over the past day or so, every student I've 
asked knows Jabreel, and every one says that he's 
fun or funny. The young man's made an impression. 

It's the last week of the year, and when Harold 
Donnelly arrives he feels expansive. The hour will be 



spent talking about which authors and novels and 
poetry have impressed the students this year. What- 
ever the students want to talk about. He eyes each of 
them, slumped in their too-small desks. Anyone want 
to speak up? Anyone? Silence. 

Donnelly has been teaching the literary classics at 
Reserve since 1967. He knows his way around fresh- 
men, and he doesn't give a hoot if they think he's an 
old fogy. Slowly he draws from the kids a few com- 
ments about the year's authors, Dickens and Hardy 
and Homer. Then in reference to Great Expectations, 
he turns to Jabreel. "Jabreel, what makes a book en- 
during?" 

Jabreel's answer takes forever to arrive, and 
when it does, it's short. "The person," he says. Don- 
nelly prods. "You mean the protagonist?" "Yeah, their 
character," Jabreel says. The exchange is painful to 
watch. I guess Donnelly, who has managed to tease 
most of the students in the class, is letting Jabreel off 
easy because of me. And maybe Jabreel is shy be- 
cause I'm there. But it's more likely this has been a 
core sample from his academic year. No wonder he's 
barely passing his classes, if that. 

Finally the class is over, and the kids slouch out. 
So, Jabreel, did you like Great Expectations? 

"That was the most horrible book I ever read!" he 
blurts. "All the guy does is get rich and spend it all 
and go back to being his old self. There's no action." 
Action, like in a movie? "No, the guy doesn't change 
at all." 

Did you like any of the books this year? 

He thinks for a while. "Yeah, The Most Dangerous 
Game," he says. "That was OK." Nothing else? He 
shrugs. 

Perhaps this is teenage malaise. But later, when 
Jabreel comes upon the subject of music, something 
happens. "Certain groups I listen to because they 
have nice little beats," he starts off, "But Tupac, I lis- 
ten to what he's saying." He's talking about rapper 
Tupac Shakur, who died in 1996. 

To better understand what Tupac is saying to him, 
Jabreel has copied down some of the rapper's songs 
(not the cussing — his mom hates the cussing). "If 
you're writing it out, you're paying attention, and you 
truly get what he's expressing, beyond the words." 

When he talks about this rap poet, the sentences 
stream out of Jabreel. I wonder if, someday in an 
English class, Hardy or Dickens might strike him the 
same way. Or whether another Mr. Donnelly, hearing 
Jabreel, might see the young man's desire to devour 
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poetry and figure out how to harness the emo- 
tion. 

"Tupac tells you that you have to do what 
your heart tells you," Jabreel says. 
Is that how you want to live your life? 
"Yeah." 

jabreel is on the court with Fish, another 
student. Fish is a senior, a white kid with cherub- 
like brown curls, who word has it is 7 feet tall. 
He's the one who playfully punched Jabreel on the 
way into lunch the other day. Now they're acting 
like buddies, shoulder-to-shoulder in their onc-on- 
one, teasing each other, egos at bay. But while 
Fish is all knees and elbows and enormous feet on 
the court, Jabreel is elegant and smooth. He ex- 
pends no less energy than Fish, but while Fish 
works, Jabreel dances. 

As Jabreel was finishing eighth grade, the 
basketball coaches from Western High School 
came sniffing around. Hitchcock says the 
coaches were real interested in Jabreel. The 
young man was flattered; the mother didn't 
think basketball was a good enough reason to 
stay home. 

At Reserve, Jabreel can play basketball, sure. 
But here sports are a secondary activity, not the 
defining one, and every student, no matter his or 
her abilities, must participate in a sport each ac- 
ademic session. Jabreel is definitely on the side 
of the more talented, and when he arrived at He- 
serve, based just on that talent, he might have 
leapt straight onto the varsity basketball team. 

But Charles Schmitt, the athletic director, bas- 
ketball coach and Jabreel's counselor — each stu- 
dent has an assigned counselor — kept him back 
on the j.v. team. Schmitt could see Jabreel had 
some maturing to do, and not just on the court. 
But Jabreel didn't mature fast. The coach gave 
Jabreel a day planner — "He needed to learn 
time management skills. I le had no idea of how 
to plan his work" — but he hardly used it. 

Schmitt will say, out of Jabreel's earshot, 
that the young man will play varsity next 
year — that is, if he; comes back. With a lot more 
maturity. 



EUGENE TARIQ THOMAS CAME to Reserve as 

a freshman in 1968, among the first wave — a small wave — of young 
African-American men to arrive on full scholarship. From Reserve he went 
on to Dartmouth then joined a U.S. teaching program in Costa Rica, where 
he met his Spanish-speaking wife — a scenario he could hardly have 
dreamed as a young kid in Memphis. Eventually he returned to Reserve as 
director of college guidance, where he remains today. 

Thomas doesn't go out of his way to mentor in particular the young 
black students. "It's a big mistake to segregate | c ont i ni u f d on pac;f i?o ] 




DUAL CITIZENSHIP | At Western 
Reserve, Jabreel sports the regulation 
blazer with crest, while back home, at 
an Amateur Athletic Union basketball 
practice, he dresses down. 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY HOWARD ASCHERMAN, TOP. 
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It would be an understatement 
to say that Shannon Lanier, a 
ninth-generation descendent of 
Thomas Jefferson and his slave, 
Sally Hemings, has a large ex- 
tended family. The 21 -year-old 
(pictured here with his mother) 
is the coauthor of Jefferson's 
Children: The Story of One 
American Family (written 
jointly with New York City 
photographer Jane Feldman), a 
book that explores the contro- 
versial family lineage through a 
series of first-person interviews 
and family photographs. A 
resident of Golf Manor and a 
graduate of Hughes High School, 
Lanier is a senior at Kent State 
University, majoring in electronic 
media production. 





SHANNON LANIER 

Kent State student /age 21 



How has this information changed my life? Well, the informa- 
tion isn't new. [My mother ] always told my brother and me the 
story. We didn't run around with signs saying, " Thomas Jef- 
ferson's my grandaddy!" We didn't tell everybody because peo- 
ple would think we were lying. To us it was more like. "Okay, 
we know it. It's cool." It's more of the book-publishing aspect 
that has changed my life. Since this is a famous family, a lot of 
the research has already been done. (But! it's definitely given 
me a new outlook on life and how precious life is. It was an im- 
portant step. This is the first time the voice of the family has 
been heard. I've always been a family-oriented type of person. 
If I didn't write it, no one else in the family might have been 
able to. We encourage people to do the research about their 
families because they may be surprised at what they find. I 
think everyone can relate to this book in one way or another. 

— AS TOLD TO AIESHA D LITTLE 
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Before he speaks, Larry Williams always asks himself three questions— is it true? is it kind? is it necessary? 
These are questions he lives by, and Williams and his wife, Deborah, have passed this self-examination 
onto their son, Larry II. Williams, who grew up in Walnut Hills and raised his family in Avondale, now lives in 
College Hill. Larry ll lives in Forest Park with his wife, Maronica, and daughter, Zuri. 



WILLIAMS: I was privileged, in many ways, to 
have a solid background from my parents. As was 
true in those days, they expected you to go to school, 
they expected you to behave and they expected you 
to do your best academically. 
WILLIAMS II: Discipline was always No. 1 , and re- 
spect was always right next to it. [My father] ex- 
pected more of me. I was always expected to be an 
ambassador of the family. Whenever I went out of the 
house I was supposed to act accordingly. A lot of 
times that was tough. 

WILLIAMS: I believe in personal responsibility. I 
learned early on not to judge people by the group 
they belonged to but rather by the character of the in- 
dividual, and I attempted to instill some of 
those same values in my child. My father 
never pushed us to be anything, but be 
said he wanted us to be good people. Dur- 
ing my early years, he probably was the 
first owner of a distribution company of 
black publications here in Cincinnati called 
the Buckeye News Agency. He really was 
an entrepeneur from the word "go." He 
wanted us to be independent thinkers, 
and he didn't want us to be followers un- 
less it was to follow somebody who was a 
good, sound leader. I graduated from high 
school in 1969. A whole lot of things were 
going on at that time — civil rights, the 
Vietnam War. 1 remember working for a 
man named Bailey Turner. We would meet 
over in Avondale at one of the churches, 
and we would walk the streets all day 
long, distributing literature and trying to 
get people to become active. Today young 
people really don't have a good sense of 
politics or even why they're protesting or 
angry. Back in those days, we did. 
WILLIAMS II: When I was growing up, 



LARRY WILLIAMS 

vice president, Talbert 
House /age 49 



we were reminiscent of the times when my father 
was growing up. You had musicians like Public 
Enemy and BDP [Boogie Down Productions! and, in 
comparison to the generation now, we were a little 
bit more [socially] conscious. They know that they're 
angry, but do they know what they're rebelling 
about? Our parents didn't let us forget what they had 
to go through. It was drilled into us that [the civil 
rights movement] didn't just happen 100 or 200 
years ago. We had an appreciation for that. A per- 
son's consciousness does not develop in a vacuum. It 
has to be something that's ingrained, acculturated. 
WILLIAMS: To be it, you've got to see it. 

— AS TOLD TO AIESHA D. LITTLE 
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DIONTA WARD 

public service intern /age 23 




Dionta Ward, a 1997 Hughes 
Center graduate, is an intern 
with the public service 
organization Public Allies, 
working as an educational 
assistant to the Cincinnati 
Youth Collaborative's 
Freedom School summer 
enrichment program. 



There was a time when I never saw white people un- 
less they were the police or I went to the zoo. I just 
lived in Avondale all my life, and there's just a lot of 
blacks there. There was never any kind of relation- 
ship with any whites. My communication with Cau- 
casians didn't happen until my first year at the 
[School for Creative and Performing Aits]. 

Now I live in Clifton, and it seems like it's a whole 
different city. I just don't feel comfortable because peo- 
ple can make you feel uncomfortable. One day I had 
to cany a futon home because I don't have any trans- 
portation. I only live two buildings down from the 
futon place. People were just staring at me, like l 
couldn't afford a futon or something. It seems like I'm 
always labeled: " This is a young black male... there's 
going to be trouble." That's just how it is in Cincinnati. 

In Avondale, it was not really a bunch of w hite 
people: it was more a beef with the police. They're al- 
ways stopping me. "What are you doing? Where are 
you going?" There was an incident where I had my 
girlfriend's checkbook, and they stopped me. They let 



me call my girlfriend so that she could say, "Yes, that 
is my checkbook." It's just like they want me to do 
something. 

I don't like going into different communities and 
being a suspect just for being black or just for being 
young. Sometimes, I like to play with people. If I'm 
walking down the street and you're staring at me, I'm 
going to jump at you. If you're going to mess with me, 
I'm going to mess with you. I make it funny for me so 
I won't be so hurt by it. You can't be black anywhere. 
That makes me feel like I'm in a no-win situation. 

Even older African- American men are like. "He's 
just a young dumb boy. He doesn't know what he's 
doing." So I've got to worry about them. I've got to 
worry about whites, the females, the males. I've got 
to worry about a lot of stuff. I don't feel it's going to 
change any time soon. That's why you have to keep 
your faith in Cod and just have Cod guide your way. 
It's just history repeating itself. It's been happening 
for a long time, so it's going to take; a long time to try 
and change. —AS told to aiesha d. little 
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Macharia, poet and "lifetime" liberal arts student at 
the University of Cincinnati, is in the process of creat- 
ing a CD of his poetry entitled Spoems. He lives in 
Bond Hill, "the Renaissance community," as he calls it. 




me from a family of oral historians. They always 
) served our family history in story. My father, my 
undo — great orators. I love to hear them do their sto- 
ries and do their poetry. That's how I got into poetry. 
I'm a very emotional poet and I think the emotion 
comes from the history. 

Growing up in Cincinnati was wonderful for me, in 
particular, because I grew up in a village. I didn't grow 
up in just "the city." Win ton Terrace was a village. It 
was independent of any other community in Cincin- 
nati. That was a blessing for us. It made us self-reliant 
in a lot of ways, very communal. The conir 
raised the children. If you lived next door to 
those projects, we became family. 

Education in the '70s was incredible. Everybody 
had a respect for education. Everything w as so am- 
plified because everybody was involved. We had full 
participation until they started busing kids out of their 
communities. The culture of the community died with 
that. I didn't feel that pride for the first few years in 
my education at other suburban schools. I didn'ttrust 
the system. 

1 loft Cincinnati in '88 and lived in Seattle for a 
time. I came back in '97 to a community 1 just did not 
know. It was totally different. The biggest problem 
that I noticed when I got back was the police. 1 got 
pulled over so much, I sold my car and I said, "I don't 
even want to drive in this city," and that's a shame. 
The police, during my upbringing, were not a threat 
to my community. It's always been an issue with po- 
lice and people in this country. 1 don't want to act like 
this is new because anytime you give somebody an- 



OBALAYE MACHARIA 

poet /age 30-something 



I was told 

That the game should be sold 



But my God is blameless, nameless 
And never known like my goal 



It's a private affair and once 
One understands that then 
The mysteries unfold 



thority and weapons that can kul you, it only takes 
one person who's not cool, a bad gu\ with a badge, 
and you've got a problem 

People ha\e the misperception that Cincinnati has 
been a real lough city for black pen; llft^nand 
alter having the opportunity to travel. 1 ^tta* 
this country is tough for any person of co ' 
People want to make what happened inW 
racial issue w hen racism and issues pertainS 
are this country's problem. Tins is a sociak^PRTO 
and human issue. 4 — AS TOtD TO AlESHA D. LiTTli 
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Carroll Todd is pictured here the day of his 
graduation from the police academy. Todd was 
assigned to District 1. 



When I was a little kid. I watched that old TV series 
where the policemen jumped out of the black truck 
and ran down the street. My uncle was a liquor con- 
trol investigator in my hometown, Cleveland, but I 
didn't know anything about what he actually did. I 
just had that sense that there wen 1 cops and robbers, 
and my uncle was the cop. He was the good guy. And 
I wanted to be the good guy, too. 

There were times I hated going over to his house, 
because he was a disciplinary person. 1 rebelled 
against him all the time. I'd say, "You're not my dad. 
You can't tell me what to do." But the minute that 
whuppings came into the picture, I started listening. 

My uncle is more ecstatic that I'm in the police 
academy than I am. When he found out I was ac- 
cepted, he said, "Now you have to fly straight and live 




CARROLL TODD 

police recruit /age 30 



right." I think he was more or less joking, because he 
knows that I'm not one to go out and do crazy things. 
But I took it to heart, because any little mess-up can 
ruin what I'm shooting for. 

Life at the academy has its tips and its downs. 
When I first came in, being the competitor that I am. 
I figured I could blow through the physical training 
tests. I used to play a little football here and there — 
first with the Philadelphia Eagles, then with the 
\rena League ;m<l ii was a verj rude awakening i<> 
realize that I wasn't going to be the top dog here. 

I think being African-American will make my job 
easier. Hey, I came from here. Not necessarily from 
Cincinnati, but I started from the bottom and worked 
my way up. With a little perseverance and a lot of the 
Lord, you can make it through those struggles. 

I want to try to instill that in today's youth. At 
Footaction USA, where 1 was a manager, kids would 
walk in and say. "Gimme an application." Not, "Hey, 
sir, are you guys hiring?" I found myself taking time 
out of my day. saying, "Now, if you 
want a job. you come prepared, 
and be polite." 

As far as the riots go, I don't 
agree with how people vent their 
anger. If there is something 
wrong, there are always places to 
take care of those things. Sit in 
court and go about it that way. 
For the most part. I'd say that 80 
to 85 percent of Cincinnati citi- 
zens truly enjoy what we do. The 
whole time through the riots. I 
can't tell you how many times I'd 
hear, "Hey, keep your chins up: 
we appreciate you guys." 

They give you a wish list for 
where you'd like to be assigned. 
The reason I picked Districts 4 
[Avondale, Bond Hill. Walnut 
Hills, and Corryvillel and 1 [down- 
town] is because they receive the 
most calls. One of the best ways to 
learn how to swim is to be pushed 
into the deep end. 

— AS TOLD TO JASON FAGONE 
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Takunda A. Matose 
graduated from Cincinnati 
Hills Christian Academy 
in June. He will be 
attending Eastern College 
in St. Davids, Penn., 
in the fall. 



My name is Takunda! This statement is usually followed by either a positive 
reaction or a negative one, and every once in a while I run into an especially 
curious person. This person usually asks what my name means. I can then 
tell them a little about myself. I was born in Zimbabwe, the firstborn son of 
Cephas and Virginia. They named me Takunda, which means either "we 
have conquered" or "we have overcome." For my parents I stand as a living 
defense against the hardships that come along in life. 

For me, I can fall back on my name against those who tell me I can't. 
I have now lived for 17 years, and all of my high school life has been spent 
in Cincinnati, and I have often found that, as a young black foreigner, there 
are a lot of things I have to fight against. These things aren't obvious. Some- 
times it's a hidden glance. Sometimes it's unsaid words, or hidden actions. 
These small things accumulate into a large, hurtful snowball. As a young 
boy, I remember sometimes having trouble in school or struggling with Kng- 
lish, and sometimes 1 faced cultural differences with my peers. As a young 
boy in a new country, these things can seem impossible to overcome. Of- 
tentimes, people's spirits can be crushed when they face this seemingly 
insurmountable wall. 

But 1 have found that as time passes, it's easier and easier to adjust. And 
though I'm still learning, there are people who are willing to accommodate 
me as I struggle to succeed. 

Recently I was going through an album, and I saw that I had gone through 
many changes, as had my family. But through it all, we always found a way 
to persevere. We know who we are, and what we are capable of. With that 
knowledge, the bumps in life's road are more bearable. I know that I can al- 
ways fall back on the meaning of my name: We have overcome. With that, 1 
can look forward to my future. — by takunda a. matose 
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"Sjohnna McCray / age 29 




A New York 

author 

remembers 

Walnut Hills 
and the father 
whose words 
continue 
to shape his 
writing. 



EVEN THOUGH I LIVED IN MANY neighborhoods 
while growing up — Colerain Township, Evanston, 
College Hill and Pleasant Ridge — the place I remem- 
ber most vividly is Walnut Hills. It also is the place 
during the summer of 1992, between my freshman 
and sophomore years at Ohio University, that I real- 
ized my relationship with Cincinnati and my rela- 
tionship with my father were inextricably linked, and 
I was beginning to recognize the flaws in both. 

Now, there are some nice (read: white) sections of 
Walnut Hills, but I'm not concerned with those. I'm 
remembering the little spot where the intersection of 
East McMillan and Gilbert was the hub of action. 
There was the Tasty Bird restaurant on the corner 
with chickens roasting in the window and the best 
greens in town and Will's Pawn Shop across the 
street, with its garish yellow awning. There was a 
Kroger within walking distance with bootleg cab 
drivers standing out front. They would talk trash 
while waiting for customers loaded down with too 
many bags to walk home. 

My father had rented an apartment in an old ten- 
ement above a church, next door to a convenience 
store the size of a walk-in closet. People could choose 

How T foun 



BY SJOHNNA McCRAY 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY LYNN FOSTER 



between God or penny candy. That summer, my fa- 
ther was always sending me on little errands to buy 
beer, lottery tickets or toilet paper — in that order. 

The first time I tried to purchase beer at the tiny 
convenience store, the man sitting on a stool behind 
the counter gave me a look of disbelief. I stared at his 
belly and the holes in his T-shirt. There was an awk- 
ward silence as I pretended to look at the wrinkled 
and warped ads of black people with jerry curls 
smoking Newport menthol cigarettes on a sandy 
beach. The more he stared, the more I wanted to be 
on that beach. 

The balding clerk was old enough to be my grand- 
father, and he either wanted to curse and turn me 
away or take off his belt and whip me. Fortunately, 
he just grunted and turned me away. I stammered 
and told him that I lived upstairs. Like a child, I over- 
explained. 

I told him about my father's leg, that he was a di- 
abetic amputee and had trouble moving around with 
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f music. So 1 tried to write a 











his new prosthesis. I told him about the gangrene 
and how, over the course of 1991, my father's foot 
had slowly begun to rot. At the time he was working 
three jobs and was too busy rushing from one place 
to another to look down at his feet. When he finally 
did take the time to examine his leg, he decided he 
had a minor infection and treated it himself with al- 
cohol, iodine and peroxide. The infection got worse, 
and he eventually lost the leg. 

The storeowner sucked his teeth, and I knew that 
I had him. It was about this time that I began to un- 
derstand something about human nature. People al- 
ways like to hear a good tragedy. It makes them feel 
benevolent to provide a sympathetic ear, while inside 
they thank their own private god it is your lot and not 
theirs. He smiled and shook his head from side to 
side. He would sell the beer if I could get an adult to 
vouch for me. 

But that was hard to do. My aunt lived one floor 
above us, but she was a nurse's aid and worked odd 
hours. My father and I were new to the building and 
the neighborhood, and we had no friends. I left the 
store feeling a strange sadness, which was only made 
heavier by the lightness of the toilet paper in one 
hand and the lottery tickets in the other. Because he 
couldn't go to a bar, sit on a stool and order himself a 
drink, I think my father felt less of a man. He believed 
in three things: working hard, doing whatever you 
needed to survive and having a stiff drink — actually, 
many stiff drinks. 

He inherited his drinking habit from my grandfa- 
ther. They were men from a time when men wore uni- 
forms with sewn-on company badges or dress shirts, 
slacks and hats with brims. I don't think my father 
ever owned a pair of jeans — maybe briefly in the 
early 70s, but no one could avoid bad fashion in that 
decade. He would always buy clothes from rummage 
sales or thrift shops. At most his suits would cost $15 
or $20. He never bought anything new. 

All the furniture in our apartment came from 
thrift stores or relatives moving on to more modern 
pieces. In the living room we had a brown plaid 
couch complemented by a gold couch with faded 
floral patterns and heavy wood end tables. In each 
room my father had discount gold and burgundy 
Oriental rugs lining the floor. I always thought our 
apartment was tacky compared to the homes that 
belonged to friends in college. But on the other 
hand, I liked the fact that my father had a sort of 
off-the-wall, exotic sensibility. It was these little 
flourishes that popped up every now and then that 
reminded me that my father was not only a "dad" 
but had his own tastes and desires different from 
my own. 

Every time I came home from college, he'd show 
me a new and tasteless knickknack. My first re- 
sponse was always to scrunch up my face as if I had 



This is when 
I started 
to fall in love 
with them 
both. 
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just eaten a spoonful of grapefruit without Nu- 
traSweet. He would smile his toothless grin and al- 
ways say, "I know you think this place is really tacky, 
but it's what I like." 

Despite having only two rooms, plus a kitchen and 
a bathroom, the ceilings were so high in that old 
building that we never felt claustrophobic. The two 
rooms were separated by tall, rickety, wood sliding 
doors. One room for entertaining, the other for the 
bedroom. We had a queen-size bed for him and a 
double-size bed for me. Even though I was 6 2" and 
my feet hung over the edge of my bed, I never ques- 
tioned why my father had the bigger bed. He proba- 
bly needed the extra space to rest all the worries that 
tossed around in his oversized, caramel-colored 
head. The bedroom had the same cheap Oriental 
rugs as the living room, but our sheets were pretty 
groovy. For some reason, he always gravitated to- 
ward sheets with lime green stripes and bedspreads 
with psychedelic waves of yellow and brown. 

But the high point of that apartment was the win- 
dows. The windows were at least two of me in 
length. At night, 1 used to sit on the little platform in 
the living room and stare out through those windows 
at the homeless men in the abandoned lot across the 
street. They looked like ancient mystics in caps and 
rags, warming their hands over fires in steel drums. 
Did they ever sleep? Often I'd slide the wooden doors 
shut when I went to bed and wake up in the middle 
of the night to find my father sitting in the ashen glow 
of the TV, watching repeats of detective shows. I'd 
ask if he was OK. He'd nod and I'd go pee. Some- 
times, I think he was afraid to sleep. 



AFTER MY FATHER LOST HIS LEG. something in- 
side him softened. I think he missed the streets. He 
missed the Bay Horse Cafe, a bar he used to frequent 
on Main Street. He missed catching the No. 3 or 4 
bus at the courthouse! and buying Swedish fish can- 
dies at a little shop on Fountain Square. But most of 
all, I think he missed his jobs. 

He cleaned bars and nightclubs in the wee hours 
of the morning to send me money while 1 was in 
school. During the winter break of my freshman year, 
when he first started to get sick, I'd accompany him 
to his morning job, Barleycorn's on Sixth Street. I 
think he liked having me with him. He'd always fol- 
low an introduction to coworkers with a comment 
about my university. I think he wanted to make it 
clear that mopping, polishing and dumping empty 
cases of Heineken was not in my future. 

While we worked, we listened to an AM gospel 
radio program with voices as heavy as biscuits sop- 
ping syrup. We silently passed one another in the 
ethereal glow of Miller Genuine Draft written in cur- 
sive neon. He did the bulk of the work and assigned 
me several small tasks to complete every day. The 
first thing I did was dash around to every piece of 
brass in the place and apply a streaky white coat of 
Brasso. It was his responsibility to remove it. Some- 
times he'd hum as he polished the brass rail along 
the bottom of the bar, using small circular motions to 
remove the milky film. 

As my father weakened and became increasingly 
tired, my uncle began to work with us. The door to 
the bar would slam shut, and I'd hear Uncle George 
hop the steps two by two until he stood in the dim. 
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platinum light readjusting his ball cap. He'd tell my 
father who won the fight on cable TV, bouncing up 
and down like a piston, demonstrating uppercuts and 
spitting ka-pows. Then as dawn began to simmer 
over the city, we'd go about our separate endeavors. 

When I went back to school, I wrote my first real 
poem about those mornings. I don't know whether it 
started with the image of the light of the low-lit bar- 
room, the sound of my father humming or the fact 
that none of the white kids in my creative writing 
classes were writing poems with this type of content. 
In those beginning workshops, I remember a lot of 
earnest poems about nature and the Appalachian 
hills, but for me the hills were not alive with the 
sound of music. So I tried to write about the two 
things that I knew intimately: the streets of Cincinnati 
and my father. This is when I started to fall in love 
with language, and with my father. 

When my father's leg was amputated, it brought to 
both of us a sense of mortality, the idea of the body fail- 
ing, the body breaking down. As we faced multiple 
complications from the diabetes, something else broke 
down. He began talking more. Waxing philosophical. 
At the time, I always rolled my eyes. Especially when 
he made it a point to say, "You may act like you're not 
paying attention, but I know you're listening." 

By that next summer, I had adopted the work 
ethic of my father and his father before him and was 
working two jobs. In the morning, I worked as a 
housekeeper at Saks Fifth Avenue, and in the after- 



noon I worked as a security guard at Star Bank Cen- 
tal: One afternoon, I was tucking in the white shirt of 
my security guard uniform, and my father was sitting 
in his brown chair across from me. I watched his 
stump twitch as he flexed his knee. At times, the 
stump would move as if the rest of the leg was still 
there readjusting itself. As I put on the mandatory 
black clip-on tie, my father tilted his head and looked 
at me and said, "You know, you really are a hand- 
some man." His comment took us both by surprise. 

My father had never said anything like that be- 
fore. He bragged about my intelligence and my report 
cards but never commented on how I looked. It 
seemed like one of those odd, awkward conversa- 
tions that men avoid: complimenting one another on 
physical appearance. It was as if his own failing body 
enabled him to see mine differently. I seemed 
stronger. I had lost the baby fat in my face, and ho 
swore that I had grown two inches. 

Our conversations were about the friends 1 had 
made at Ohio University. I focused on the accessories 
that I assumed came from being of a different race or 
privilege: the parents' car, the number of bathrooms, 
their backyards. I wanted my father to be impressed 
by the middle-class whiteness of it all. I wanted him to 
feel like he was sending me away to one of those TV 
colleges, a Technicolor place full of frat houses, build- 
ings with huge stone columns and lots of new, blond, 
rich friends. I think these idyllic images helped to make 
up for the loss he felt at the end of every summer as I 
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possibility of death loomed over every 

conversation. I worked at finding 
a voice in that world. Listen to me. 



headed for the Greyhound bus station. Each time I'd 
leave, I'd place my hands on both his cheeks, pull him 
forward and kiss him on the forehead. This ritual 
began the first time I left home and never stopped. 

Even though I knew the stories of my well-off 
friends hurt his pride, I thought they were necessary. 
The initial hurt would be replaced with a greater 
sense of accomplishment. He had given me over to 
the collegiate world of ideas and philosophies, and 
someday I'd leave. Walnut Hills would not be enough 
to keep me interested. He would not be enough to 
keep me interested. He who had worked so hard and 
traded in a leg to give his son the world. In my early 
20s, I revisited this martyr view of my dad in poem 
after poem. I was young and navigating a world in 
which my father's mortality and the possibility of 
death loomed over every conversation. I worked at 
finding a voice in that world. 

AFTER THAT VOICE BEGAN TO EMERGE, I found 
myself writing about people from the neighborhood, 
like Ms. Alice, the woman who hung out the second 
floor window of our building, gossiping and keeping 
tabs on everyone. I had no problems in that neigh- 
borhood because I think she told the young men who 
hung out on the corner that I was OK. I also had no 
problem picking up my father's beer after Alice 
vouched for me. 

In the mornings, on my way to my Saks job, I 
would kiss my father goodbye, promise to pick up 
some grapes on the way home and descend the back 
stairs, slamming the heavy metal door shut. Some- 
one had been leaving it open, and Ms. Alice worried 
that the wrong person might walk in. One of my most 
memorable mornings began like any other, except 
that on my way to the bus stop, a prostitute taking an 
early morning shift yelled across the street to me: 
"Baby, why you looking so sad? It can't be all that 
bad, whatever it is." I giggled and waved back. It 
seemed like the most amazing observation that any- 
one had ever made about me. 

It was then that I realized that my natural face, the 
look that my face settles into when it has no purpose 
and no one to talk to, is round and naturally sad. I 
carry melancholy the way my father carried anger. 
People used to say to my [ CONTINUED dn pakf ] 
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CASES OF THE CENTURY PANELISTS 

Judge John H. Burlew was appointed by Ohio's gover- 
nor in February to fill an unexpired judgeship term in the 
Hamilton County Municipal Court, where he is up for re- 
election this fall. Before, Burlew concentrated his legal 
practice in criminal law. His professional experience also 
includes service as a staff attorney for the Legal Aid Soci- 
ety of Greater Cincinnati from 1975 to 1977. He is a for- 
mer member of the Ohio Civil Rights Commission and a past president 
and former member of the Board of Trustees of the Cincinnati Bar Associa- 
tion. Active in the community. Burlew was named Big Brother of Year in 
1 986 by Big Brothers and Big Sisters of Greater Cincinnati. 

Judge Robert H. Gorman spent nine years with the 
^0^^ Cincinnati law firm of Gorman, Davis, Hengelbrok and 
, f Jm Price before he was elected presiding judge of the First 
.mSf District Court of Appeals (1989 to present). Gorman 
j^f served as a judge of the Hamilton County Municipal 
^^^^^^ Court (1973-1976) and the Hamilton County Common 
^WBfll^Bi Pleas Court ((1976-1989). In addition, he is a former 
member of the Ohio House of Representatives. Gorman is an adjunct lec- 
turer at the University of Cincinnati College of Law and author of Ander- 
son's Ohio Criminal Practice and Procedure, the Cincinnati Bar Associa- 
tion's Practitioner's Handbook for the First Appellate District Court of 
Appeals and other legal publications. 

Michael F. Lyon is a senior partner in the Cincinnati law 
firm of Lindhorst & Dreidame. where he has practiced 
since 1988. He has been practicing law for 26 years with 
an emphasis in medical malpractice. He has tried more 
than 200 cases to verdicts including more than 100 
wrongful death cases. He is a member of the American 
Board of Trial Advocates, the International Society of 
Barristers, the Cincinnati Bar and Ohio State Bar Associations, the Feder- 
al Bar Association, the Association of Trial Lawyers of America and the 
Ohio Academy of Trial Lawyers. 

n Pamela W. Popp is a nurse-attorney currently of coun- 
sel with Greenebaum Doll & McDonald PLLC in Coving- 
ton and Cincinnati who specializes in health care law 
and professional liability defense for providers. She has 
written about and lectured on provider malpractice and 
risk management, accreditation and quality manage- 
ment for health systems and professional liability insur- 
ance issues. She served as director of risk and insurance for Catholic 
Healthcare Partners, a multi-state health system headquartered in Cincin- 
nati. She is a past president of the Cincinnati Bar Association and a mem- 
ber of the American Health Lawyers Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurse Attorneys among other organizations. 

Joseph P. Tomain is the dean and Nippert professor of 
law at the University of Cincinnati College of Law. Tomain 
practiced law in New Jersey before beginning his career 
in legal education. He has taught at Drake University 
School of Law and served as a visiting professor at the 
University of Texas School of Law. Besides papers on 
energy law and government regulation, Tomain is the 
author of several books including Energy Law and Policy lor the 21st Cen- 
tury and Energy Decision Making. Tomain is a member of the board of 
trustees of the Center for Chemical Addictions Treatment, the Black 
Lawyers Association of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Bar Association. 
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One of the most important cases in the history 
of Cincinnati never made it to trial. The 191 1 
indictment of George "Boss" Cox on perjury 
charges was dismissed before the alleged crimes 
could be argued in court. However, the matter 
marked the end of Cox's career as, perhaps, the 
most powerful man in Cincinnati politics. It 
also signaled the decline of his corrupt political 
organization and the beginning of a new era of 
local city politics. 

"The case is very significant in Cincinnati 
history because it involves legendary figures 
and the change of the city's form of govern- 
ment," says Judge Robert H. Gorman of the 
First District Court of Appeals. "The amazing 
thing is that Cox had a reputation that his 
word was good, and it was what eventually 
brought him down." 

Through three decades, Cox controlled the 
city from his two saloons — the Mecca and 
Wielert's Gardens. No politician could hope to 
be elected without Cox's endorsement. And 
no one dared to betray him. A large, imposing 
man, Cox was feared by opponents and sup- 
porters. He was described as "a dominant per- 
sonality" who "ruled with menacing eyes" by 
Herbert Koch in his book, An Ohio Warwick: 
Something of the life and tones of George B . Cox. 

Cox mastered the use of intimidation, cor- 
ruption and promises to build and sustain his 
reign as "king" of Cincinnati. At the age of 20, 
Cox, a native who grew up in poverty, bought 
his first saloon in an area called "Dead Man's 
Corner" due to its high murder rate. The area's 
reputation — plus illegal gambling at ('ox's 
bar — made the salixui an easy target for police 
raids. Irritated by what he thought was harass- 
ment, Cox, a Republican, ran for and won a 
city council scat in 1879 and again in 1881. 
The raids stopped. It was the only elected 
office he ever held, though he twice ran unsuc- 
cessfully for county clerk. However, his elec- 
tion defeats didn't matter. Cox's real expertise 
was getting others elected. On election day, he 
recruited men from Kentucky and Indiana to 
vote in exchange for a few dollars and at the 
polls, his network of insiders would disallow or 
change votes. 

Ambitious politicians noticed his "talents" 
so Cox quickly moved up the party ladder. 
Cincinnati lawyer Joseph Foraker was one of 
the first to use Cox's influence to win the race 
for Ohio governor in 1 885. As payback, Forak- 
er pushed through legislation to give him 
unlimited control of patronage. As a result, 
Cox gained control of around 2,000 jobs, 
which he filled with Republican loyalists and a 
few Democrats in return for favors. 

By the late 1880s, Cox was the undisputed 
leader of Hamilton County's Republican Party; 



nearly every elected and appointed city official 
was under his control. His political machine 
ran efficiently by allying the rich with the 
poor. Prominent businessmen met with Cox at 
his saloons to ask for help with city contracts 
or franchises. If Cox agreed, the deal was done. 
Of course, he was paid back with campaign 
contributions and political support. He found 
jobs for the poor and with his influence in the 
courts, erased the records of those who had 
committed crimes. In exchange, they voted 
the "correct" way in elections. 

The machine ran into trouble in 1906 
when the state legislature created the Drake 
Committee to investigate corruption in 
Hamilton County. The committee discovered 
that several county treasurers, elected under 
the Cox regime, received "secret interest" from 
county accounts in Cincinnati banks. (At the 
time, banks were not required to pay interest 
on public funds.) To persuade the treasurers to 
deposit the county's millions in their banks, 
bank officials offered the direct payments of 
"interest." Incredibly, there was nothing illegal 
about the transactions, but there was the 
stench of scandal. Cox testified that he never 
received any cash. The treasurers quickly 
returned nearly $2 1 5,000 to the county, court 
action halted the investigation and the matter 
was closed. 

In 1908, two anti-machine Democrats 
were elected to key county offices: Frank Gor- 
man, the grandfather of Judge Robert H. Gor- 
man, as judge in the Court of Common Pleas 
and Henry Hunt as prosecutor. Individually, 
neither could stop the machine since the 
majority of county officials owed their posi- 
tions to Cox. But together, they believed the 
Boss could be brought to justice. That opportu- 
nity presented itself in January 191 1 when, in 
the normal rotation of judges, Gorman moved 
to the criminal bench. 

Hunt was well aware of Cox's testimony to 
the Drake Committee in 1906. However, dur- 
ing a subsequent investigation, a former assis- 
tant treasurer testified that he had delivered 
cash to Cox. The testimony was important 
enough that the prosecutor requested a grand 
jury. Gorman, recognizing that the grand jury 
pool was stacked with Cox supporters, skirted 
the problem with a seldom-used, but legal, pro- 
cedure to choose his own grand jury. "I've been 
told that he reached into his vest pocket and 
pulled out a list of prominent Democrat and 
Republican names," says the younger Gorman, 
remembering family stories about his grandfa- 
ther. 

John Gibson, a former treasurer, eventually 
testified that Cox had received $48,500 from 
the banks. Another former treasurer also testi- 



fied against Cox. On February 21, Cox was 
indicted for perjury. 

Six days later, the jury returned a second 
indictment. Cox's only chance to avoid prose- 
cution was to stall. Gorman was due to leave 
the criminal bench on April 1, so Cox's 
lawyers filed affidavits of bias and prejudice 
against Gorman and obtained an injunction to 
keep him from hearing the case. 

The showdown reached its climax on the 
last day of March. Hunt brought a third indict- 
ment against Cox and requested that the trial 
be moved to Clermont County. Hunt believed 
that all Common Pleas judges — with the 
exception of Gorman — were biased in favor of 
Cox and a fair trial in Hamilton County would 
be impossible. Gorman approved the change 
of venue and ordered it to be entered in the 
clerk's office. Conveniently, the clerk was out 
of the office and his deputy refused to enter 
Gorman's order. The next day — on April 1 — a 
new judge took over the criminal bench and 
the powerful machine was back. The affidavits 
were set aside. The remaining indictments 
were thrown out. Meanwhile, Cox had van- 
ished and his clever disappearing act kept him 
from being served with the third indictment 
and change of venue order before Gorman left 
office, which made them invalid. And in 
another positive move for Cox, the court ruled 
that his constitutional rights were violated 
back when he testified in 1906. 

Surprisingly, Cox was never brought to 
trial, but his career ended. His supporters, 
many of whom were wealthy, prominent citi- 
zens, withdrew their allegiance. Even though 
Cox restated his ambition to remain "party 
boss," he retired under pressure from high- 
powered businessmen. 

The machine, which was responsible tor 
fixing elections, filling the courts with corrupt 
judges and nearly bankrupting the city, sput- 
tered along until the mid- 1920s when a young 
lawyer named Murray Seasongood and a coali- 
tion of reform Democrats and Republicans, 
and an anti-machine organization called the 
Cincinnati^ Association, got fed up with the 
corruption. The coalition formed the Charter 
Committee and, in 1924, the group convinced 
voters to change the form of Cincinnati gov- 
ernment from the ward system to a nine-mem- 
ber at-large city council and professional city 
manager — the same system used until 1999 
when a strong-mayor plan was voted in place. 

"Boss" Cox never knew that his political 
machine collapsed. He died in 1916 from com- 
plications of a stroke. 

Doug Uhlei\brock is former Sfxcial Projects Editor 
with Cincinnati Magazine. 
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On November 1, 1958, when William 
Bergen reported that his wife, Louise, was 
missing, Cincinnati experienced one of the 
most bizarre murder cases in its history. The 
tale, which also involved Edythe Klumpp — 
the lover of William Bergen — could be the 
subject of a John Grisham-like suspense 
thriller. 

Before the fate of Edythe Klumpp was 
finally decided, the case would introduce a 
philandering husband and his seamstress 
girlfriend, several versions of a grisly murder 
and an Ohio gubernatorial election where 
the governor, who was accused of letting his 
personal views override the will of the peo- 
ple, was defeated. 

On the same morning that Bergen filed 
his report, duck hunters at Cowan Lake in 
Clinton County found the charred remains 
of a woman later identified as Louise Bergen, 
32, of Cincinnati. During the investigation, 
it was learned that the Bergens had separat- 
ed five months earlier: Louise, described as 
an attractive brunette, lived alone in an 
apartment; William, 30, shared a home with 
his new blonde girlfriend, 40-year-old 
Edythe Klumpp, a divorced mother who 
taught sewing classes and provided day care 
in her home. Edythe had four children, ages 
9-20. Edythe and William met in March at 
Lunken Airport's Sky Galley Restaurant 
where at the time, Edythe was a waitress and 
William was learning to be a pilot. 

Following his wife's murder, William was 
brought in for questioning and passed a lie 
detector test. The same day, Edythe, who 
drove herself to police headquarters, failed 

'This target-pistol 
Romeo, this 
aviator of sorts, 
by his deceit, 
subterfuge and 
honey-dripping 
promises and vows, 
has brought about 
the death of his wife 
and the trial of Edythe 
Klumpp upon the 
charge of murder." 
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her lie detector test. When investigators 
searched her car, they found traces of blood 
on the front seat. When Edythe was told 
about the test and the blood stains, she 
decided to talk. 

In her statement, Edythe admitted that 
she met Louise at Swifton Village Shopping 
Center on October 30 to discuss whether 
Louise should divorce William. Louise got 
into Edythe's car around 5 pm and they 
drove to Caldwell Park in Hartwell. Once 
there, the women started to physically fight. 
Louise found William's gun in the car, point- 
ed it at Edythe and during the struggle, the 
gun went off and Louise was accidentally 
shot. Edythe put Louise's body in the trunk 
and returned home before leaving to teach a 
sewing class at Woodward High School. The 
next day, Edythe took the body to Cowan 
Lake where she burned it. Her confession 
along with the physical evidence was 
enough for police to arrest Edythe Klumpp 
for first-degree murder. 

For Hamilton County Prosecutor C. 
Watson Hover, the case was airtight. There 
was a confession, blood evidence and a 
motive. Apparently, Edythe was under 
investigation by a bank where she had 
applied for a $9,000 loan — co-signed by 
William — under the name of "Mrs. Bergen." 
According to Hover, to sidestep the fraudu- 
lent application, Edythe decided to elimi- 
nate the real Mrs. Bergen. But William 
"Foss" Hopkins, Edythe's attorney, didn't 
believe her confession nor Hover's con- 
tention that she acted alone. 

The murder trial began in June 1959 in 
the courtroom of Judge Frank M. Gusweiler 
of Hamilton County Common Pleas Court. 
Hopkins urged Edythe to change her state- 
ment. She refused. In court, he argued the 
confession should not be allowed because 
the police violated Edythe's rights. He said 
police failed to comply with her request for a 
lawyer and coerced her confession with 
promises of leniency. The judge ruled against 
the motion. 

Hopkins also attempted to deflect guilt 
to William Bergen, a tall, gaunt man with a 
receding hairline whose adulterous affair had 
brought the two women together. William 
testified that he gave Edythe an informal 
engagement ring but always intended to 
return to his wife. "I have come to the con- 
clusion that we are trying the wrong party," 
Hopkins said in his closing statement. "The 
man — and I use that term loosely — who 
caused this tragedy has been permitted to go 
scot-free. This target-pistol Romeo, this avi- 
ator of sorts, by his deceit, subterfuge and 



honey-dripping promises and vows, has 
brought about the death of his wife and the 
trial of Edythe Klumpp upon the charge of 
murder." Hopkins' words fell on deaf ears. 
The jury found Edythe guilty of first-degree 
murder without recommendation for mercy. 
At that time, the verdict carried a mandato- 
ry sentence of death. 

In the months leading up to the trial, 
William visited Edythe in jail, often staying 
for hours to provide "moral support." But 
Edythe's confidence in him began to dimin- 
ish after he quit his job and slipped away to 
Washington, D.C., with a new 19-year-old 
girlfriend. Finally, before formal sentencing, 
Edythe changed her story. She targeted 
William. She said he was with her in the car 
and was struggling with his wife when the 
gun went off. Unlike the last statement, the 
murder did not take place at Caldwell Park, 
but occurred on Stratton Drive in Anderson 
Township. Also, she and William burned the 
body at Cowan Lake on the same night of 
the murder not the day after. She admitted 
her earlier story was a lie, concocted by 
William, who had threatened to hatm her 
children if Edythe connected him with 
Louise's death. Hopkins presented her 
revised statement to court, hoping for a new 
trial. Gusweiler was not swayed and sen- 
tenced her to die on Dec. 15, 1959. Edythe 
was sent to the Ohio Women's Reformatory 
in Marysville to await execution. 

Hopkins's first appeal was to the First Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals, which upheld the 
conviction early in 1960, stating that Edythe 
had received a fair trial. He also appealed to 
the Ohio and United States Supreme Courts. 
Each refused to review the case. Another 
new execution date was set. In one last effort, 
Hopkins made a direct appeal to Ohio Gov- 
ernor Michael V. DiSalle. 

DiSalle was in his first year as governor 
and personally opposed capital punishment. 
He granted a 30-day stay of execution until 
he and the parole board could review the 
case. In front of the board, Hopkins and 
Hover made their cases. Hopkins even 
offered to administer a "truth serum" test to 
Edythe. Again, the appeal was denied. Even 
so, Hopkins' arguments had made an impor- 
tant impression on DiSalle. 

In an unprecedented step, DiSalle, unbe- 
knownst to anyone, decided that Edythe 
should receive the serum. Two days before 
the rescheduled execution, DiSalle and Mil- 
ton Parker, a psychiatry professor at Ohio 
State University, went to Marysville where 
Edythe was given sodium amytal. During her 
two-hour interview, she retold her revised 
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story. DiSalle, who was convinced she was 
telling the truth, commuted her sentence to 
life in prison. 

DiSalle was castigated by the public and 
the press for disregarding the jury's verdict. 
To defend his actions, he wrote a letter to 
the editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer. In the 
meantime, several newspapers printed the 
transcript of Eydthe's truth serum interview, 
which caught the attention of Irwin 
Schulte, a deputy sheriff who helped investi- 
gate the case. On the night ot Louise's death, 
Schulte remembered that Anderson Town- 
ship Rangers found a pair of eyeglasses, 
blood-stained shorts and a part of a broken 
necklace on Stratton Drive. They turned the 
items over to Clinton County officials. At 
the time, the rangers did not connect the 
items to Louise's death, which was thought 
to have occurred miles away in Hartwell. 
When the evidence was checked, the pieces 
of necklace matched the broken necklace 
found on Louise's body and the eyeglasses 
were the same type she wore. DiSalle 
implored Hover to reopen the investigation 
and look closer at William. When Hover 
refused, the governor ordered an investiga- 



tion by the Ohio State Patrol. 

In its report, the patrol found that 
Louise was killed on Stratton Drive, her 
body was burned on the night of her death 
and William lied many times during the 
trial. When William was questioned by the 
patrol, he changed his alibi. At the time of 
the murder, he said he was at the home of a 
prostitute instead of with a friend. The 
woman acknowledged William had visited 
her, but not on the date of Louise's death. 
Even with this new evidence, the prosecu- 
tor would not budge. 

In the fall of 1962, DiSalle lost his re- 
election bid to James A. Rhodes. DiSalle's 
personal — and highly unusual — crusade in 
the Klumpp case played a major part in his 
defeat and is the reason why the case con- 
tinues to be discussed nearly 40 years later, 
says Pamela Popp, an attorney with 
Greenebaum Doll 6k McDonald PLLC. "If 
there's a way to kill yourself politically, tak- 
ing on bizarre causes like this will do it," she 
says. "I'm not aware of any other time when 
a governor has gotten so involved in a sin- 
gle case. They may pardon or commute sen- 
tences, but I'm not aware of any who went 



in and personally investigated a case like 
this." 

On his final day in office, DiSalle com- 
muted Edythe's sentence to second-degree 
murder, making her eligible for parole. In 
his decision, he admonished Edythe for her 
deception, but saved his most biting 
remarks for William. "There possibly are 
many people like William Bergen, but not 
many have with such complete callousness 
told of the infidelity to a wife he claimed he 
loved . . . This is the same man who in a 
boasting vein told of conquest after con- 
quest while living with his wife and while 
he was living with Mrs. Klumpp." DiSalle 
continued: "Having lied twice, having on 
two additional occasions indicated his will- 
ingness to testify, then having backed away 
at the last moment, how much can he really 
be believed. ..." 

Edythe remained in the Ohio Women's 
Reformatory in Marysville until May 12, 
1971 , when she was paroled after serving 1 1 
years in prison. 

Doug Uhlenbrock is former Special Projects 
Editor with Cincinnati Magazine. 
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It's been said that Cincinnati never really 
fully recovered from the paralyzing fear it 
experienced when, in 1965 and 1966, an eva- 
sive killer roamed the inner city, preying on 
women. Six women were murdered by stran- 
gulation; a seventh victim was strangled and 
stabbed to death. Five of those women were 
raped. Several more were assaulted and 
robbed. Nearly all the women were older — 
over the age of 50; two were 81 years old. All 
were white. In what was, perhaps, the most 
shocking factor, they were generally attacked 
at random during the day in disparate areas — 
from East Walnut Hills to Clifton — and 
strangled with something that belonged to 
them such as a sheer stocking, a bathrobe belt 
or an electrical cord from a heating pad. 

Six rape/strangulation murders occurred 
within a 53-week period. 

The case of the Cincinnati Strangler isn't 
the stuff of legal legends. There were no land- 
mark Supreme Court decisions that resulted 
from the case. There were no major judicial 
battles. It established no legal precedent. 
However, the powerful uncertainty it evoked 
catapulted the city into panic. Stores sold out 
of locks, bolts and guns. An amazing 5,000 
persons, from retired police officers to utility 
meter readers, were called upon to "extend 
the eyes and ears" of 900 overworked police 
officers. City Manager William C. Wichman, 
in an open letter "To the Citizens of Cincin- 
nati," tried to console the community. Even 
the evening trick-or-treating hours on Hal- 
loween were moved to the daytime. 

When Posteal Laskey Jr., a black laborer, 
guitarist and former taxi driver, was arrested 
for the slaying of one woman, Cincinnatians 
thought it was the end of a nightmare. On the 
other hand, Laskey 's sentence of death by an 
all-white jury caused the developing racial 
anxiety to rupture into severe anger. A 
month or so later, the arrest of Laskey's 
cousin, who was protesting the verdict, 
helped incite the infamous race riots of the 
late 1960s. Years later, two government stud- 
ies would connect Laskey's conviction to the 
riots. 

The terror began in October of 1965. A 
woman was beaten and raped in the basement 
of her East Walnut Hills home. The 65-year- 
old was strangled with a piece of a clothes- 
line, but survived and described her attacker 
as a black man between 35 and 40 years old, 
about 5 feet, 4 inches tall. The first rape and 
strangulation/murder occurred two months 
later only four blocks away from the first 
assault when a 56-year-old woman was stran- 
gled with a similar piece of clothesline and 
died. In April and June 1966, there were two 



more rape/strangulation murders; police were 
convinced the killer was the same person. By 
this time, the man was dubbed "The Stran- 
gler." 

One by one, each murder stripped away a 
bit more of the city's quiet naivete, changing 
forever how the city felt about itself and its 
personal safety. In an atmosphere of frenzy 
and vigilantism, ordinary citizens were con- 
fronted with a serial killer. 

"The innocence was lost," says J. T. 
Townsend, a freelancer who wrote a detailed 
story on the case for the 1 997 Cincinnati Mag- 
azine and is working on a book about it. "It 
shattered the image of the serene Queen City 
of the Midwest." 

After the first three murders, when police 
theorized that the killer was a black man and 
a headline in the Cincinnati Enauirer shouted 
a "Negro Killed Three Women," racial ten- 
sion intensified the fear. The terror was felt in 
different ways, in different communities. It 
had no boundaries. 

"There have always been deaths in ours 
and all big cities, but this was one that trau- 
matized the whole city along racial lines — 
not just how the person was killed," remem- 
bers Judge John H. Burlew of Hamilton 
County Municipal Court. "Also, the victims 
were random, which also led to the feeding 
frenzy around the case. People were actually 
held captive in their homes by fear." 

"Everybody was petrified," adds 66-year- 
old Frank Sefton, a former officer and 30-year 
veteran of the Cincinnati Police Department 
who worked the case. "It [the fear] had no 
racial lines. The African-American communi- 
ty was just as concerned as the white commu- 
nity because he was hitting in different areas." 

As the city's paranoia accelerated after the 
third and fourth murders, the police depart- 
ment beefed up its efforts. According to 
George Stimson's The Cincinnati Crime Book, 
besides the thousands of citizens recruited to 
help the police department, an additional 
$100,000 in funds was allocated. The depart- 
ment's Strangler hotline — called "Station 
X" — logged 800 calls during its first eight 
hours ot operation. "We worked 12-hour 
shifts and sometimes longer," remembers Paul 
Morgan, 64, a retired homicide detective and 
one of 54 detectives assigned to the case. 
"There were an enormous amount of calls 
[into the hotline]. Most of them were dead 
ends and false alarms, but you still had to 
check them out and make a determination. 
At the same time, you were doing your other 
cases, too. We didn't see much of our fami- 
lies." 

When detectives checked out a lead, they 



had to be accompanied by a uniformed police 
officer because citizens were afraid to open 
their doors, says Sefton. 

At the same time, officers questioned 
hundreds of sex offenders and former and cur- 
rent cab drivers. When it was announced the 
killer was black, 97 black men were brought 
in for lineups. Civil rights groups were out- 
raged, according to Townsend. 

The summer ot 1966 was an apprehensive 
time for the city. 

On a fiercely rainy night in August, Bar- 
bara Bowman, 31, was found barely alive 
crumpled on top of a manhole cover on a 
Price Hill street corner. She had been hit 
with a car, strangled with a rope, stabbed 
numerous times with a paring knife and left 
to die. About 10 feet from Bowman's body 
was a disabled Yellow cab, a Checker model. 
Sefton, who was the first uniformed officer at 
the scene, actually transported Bowman to 
the hospital where she died a short time later 
without regaining consciousness. "At the 
time, we didn't know what had happened," 
says Sefton, now an investigator for the city's 
Office of Municipal Investigations. "[Once 
she was in the emergency room], it was pretty 
evident that it was a homicide case. . . There 
are some things that you never forget." 

Before there was a break in the case, two 
more women were raped, strangled and mur- 
dered, and another assaulted. The assault 
occurred shortly after midnight in December 
when 22-year-old Sandra Chapas noticed a 
man following her as she walked home from 
her job. When she walked up the stairs at an 
apartment building on Court Street near City 
Hall, she heard someone behind her. She hur- 
ried into her apartment and locked the door. 
The man scrambled down the stairs nearly 
knocking down a neighbor, who was observant 
enough to follow the stranger to the street, 
note his license plate number and call police. 

The morning after the Chapas assault, 
police discovered an 81 -year-old woman 
strangled in the hallway of her apartment 
building — only two blocks away from Cha- 
pas' apartment. 

In the meantime, police traced the license 
plate to Laskey, who had a history of assaults 
and was, coincidentally, one of the sex 
offenders questioned. He was also a former 
Yellow Cab Co. driver who, when he quit the 
job, had never turned in his ignition key. (At 
the time, one ignition key fit all Checker 
cabs). Because Laskey had moved to a differ- 
ent address, it took police 24 hours to locate 
him, then make the arrest at a West End mat- 
tress factory where he worked. Morgan, one 
of the arresting officers, remembers there was 
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no confrontation, no struggle. "There was a 
bit of relief and exhilaration knowing that 
you may have had the right suspect," he says. 
"As time went on, we felt that we had the 
right suspect for all of these cases." 

Laskey, 29, was charged with assault and a 
day later, was sentenced to six months in the 
Workhouse and a $200 fine. The judge 
denied bond because Laskey was already on 
three years' probation for another assault. 
While Laskey was incarcerated, homicide 
detectives began to link him with the stran- 
gulations, witnesses identified him in a line- 
up and he became the prime suspect in the 
Bowman case. A week later, a grand jury 
returned three indictments against him 
including Bowman's murder. 

Laskey's trial in March and April 1967 
lasted three weeks. Melvin G. Rueger, the 
Hamilton County prosecuting attorney who 
tried the case, remembers it odd that during 
jury selection, Laskey quietly read How to 
Play Chess. "It just seemed like it was a game 
for him — how much he could get by with or 
whether the police could catch him," says 
Rueger, who is 84 and retired. Laskey was 
found guilty of first-degree murder by an all- 



white jury and was sentenced to death. The 
NAACP called the verdict "circumstantial 
evidence of white witnesses versus Negro wit- 
nesses," according to Townsend's story. 

A month later, police arrested Laskey's 
cousin, Peter Frakes, who was picketing with 
a sign in Avondale declaring "Cincinnati 
Guilty-Laskey Innocent." Frakes was accused 
of blocking a sidewalk. The act spurred black 
leaders to announce a protest the next night 
during which black youths disrupted the 
meeting because a businessman defended the 
local justice system. The incident was the first 
race riot to hit Cincinnati during the turbu- 
lent 1960s. The violence continued for four 
days as youths vandalized stores, threw fire- 
bombs and stoned firefighters. It took the 
presence of 1,000 members of the Ohio 
National Guard to quell the rioting. 

"As bad as they were, the riots did not 
come near causing the amount of fear in the 
city as the strangler [case)," says Albert J. 
Mestemaker, 64, who wrote about the case in 
his book, Courtroom Gladiator, and who at the 
time was a young prosecutor in the Hamilton 
County Prosecutor's Office. 

Appeals delayed Laskey's execution. 



When the U.S. Supreme Court ruled Ohio's 
death penalty was unconstitutional in 1972, 
his sentence was commuted to life in prison. 
Today, Laskey is serving his sentence at Lon- 
don Correctional Institution in London, 
Ohio. He has been eligible for parole since 
1980, but has been rejected four times. His 
next parole hearing will be in 2007. He will 
be nearly 70 years old. 

Posteal Laskey Jr. was never tried for any 
of the additional six slayings attributed to the 
Cincinnati Strangler, but he is continually 
referred to by that name. There was consider- 
ation given to opening two cases, but as time 
passed, witnesses died and evidence was lost, 
says Mestemaker. Police still consider him the 
prime suspect for at least a majority of the 
murders. "When he was convicted and incar- 
cerated, the strangle-murders stopped," says 
Rueger. "You have to assume that it was him." 

There are some people, however, who do 
not think he was responsible for all the mur- 
ders, explains Burlew. "We'll never know for 
certain." 

Mary Beth Crocker is Special Projects Editor for 
Cincinnati Magazine. 
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A few miles north of Paramount's Kings 
Island in full view from 1-71 sits a farm with 
a rickety barn, a painted Confederate flag 
fading on its roof. In the summer of 1964, 
that now-quiet farm was the site of a small 
but raucous Ku Klux Klan rally. The hate 
speech spewing forth that night ultimately 
echoed in the chambers of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Few people would have known or cared 
about the Klan soiree, but WLWT-TV 
Channel 5 was invited to cover the proceed- 
ings. In addition to racial slurs, their news 
coverage captured a hooded Klansman 
threatening revenge on the government if it 
continued "to suppress the white, Caucasian 
race." This threat of violence would create 
one of the most significant free-speech cases 
in American history. 

Pamela Popp, an attorney with 
Greenebaum Doll 6k McDonald PLLC, says 
the case is required reading for students of 
constitutional law. "It's historically impor- 
tant because it legitimizes what democracy is 
famous for: free speech and free press," she 
says. "[The ruling declares that] you can 
voice ideas — even unpopular ones — without 
fear of being thrown into jail or executed." 
After the news coverage aired, a tip led to 
the arrest of Clarence Brandenburg, the 48- 
year-old owner of a TV repair shop in 
Arlington Heights. Brandenburg, who was 
the hooded Klan member, was arrested on 
the basis of an obscure law, the Ohio Crimi- 
nal Syndicalism Statute, which prohibited 
advocating violence as a means of prompt- 
ing social or political change. 

The Syndicalism Statute was enacted in 
1919 and for years to follow it was consid- 
ered reasonable by many people, particularly 
in light of such evils as Nazism and Commu- 
nism. "People came to understand that ideas 
can be manifest in the world, that bad ideas 
can lead to bad results," says Joseph Tomain, 
dean of the University of Cincinnati's Law 
School. 

Brandenburg was found guilty during an 
uneventful, short trial. In December 1966, 
Judge Simon Leis Sr. of Hamilton County 
Common Pleas Court sentenced Branden- 
burg to one to 10 years in prison and fined 
him $1,000. Brandenburg remained free on 
bond pending appeals. 

Out of funds, Brandenburg needed free 
legal counsel if he were to continue his 
appeals. He agreed to be represented by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, even 
though he despised the organization's phi- 
losophy. "Clarence had to make a deal with 
the devil," says ACLU attorney Allen 



Brown, who represented Brandenburg. 
Brown is now 81, retired and living in 
Mason. 

According to Brown, Brandenburg was 
initially "as volatile as a Chinese firecrack- 
er" and "in a constant state of tension. You 
had to talk to him through egg cartons." 

However, Brown managed to earn Bran- 
denburg's trust and Brown would certainly 
need it. In early 1968, the Ohio Court of 
Appeals upheld the earlier conviction. Later 
that year, the Ohio Supreme Court dis- 
missed the request for a hearing with a one- 
sentence proclamation declaring that there 
was no constitutional question to be decid- 
ed. 

The U.S. Supreme Court saw it different- 

ly. 

The national ACLU office agreed to 
fund the Supreme Court challenge, but ini- 
tially doubted that Brown was the appropri- 
ate counsel for such an important case. The 
ACLU called Brown to New York to evalu- 
ate him. "I recalled reading about an 
instance when Salmon P. Chase once said he 
didn't want to use a country lawyer," Brown 
says. "That lawyef turned out to be Abraham 
Lincoln." 

Ultimately, the ACLU decided that "the 
country bumpkin can do it. So I bought a 
new suit, and even got a haircut," says 
Brown. In February 1969, Brown, who w r as 
50 years old, argued the case (Brandenburg v. 
Ohio) before the U.S. Supreme Court. 
While it took some strong persuasion, Brown 
convinced Brandenburg to stay at home. 

At the time of the trial, Brown, an advo- 
cate of free speech, received a few disturbing 
calls at home. Some callers suggested that he 
should leave the country if he wasn't happy 
with it. Others falsely accused him of sup- 
porting the KKK's positions. One night, he 
received harassing telephone calls every five 
minutes. As the annual airing of The Wizard 
of Oz started, the hate calls stopped. Imme- 
diately following the show, they began 
again. 

Hamilton County Prosecutor Leonard 
Kirschner represented Ohio. The basis of his 
argument was that the Syndicalism Statute 
was constitutional and that Brandenburg 
had clearly made remarks advocating vio- 
lence. Furthermore, Kirschner argued that 
since Brandenburg encouraged the televi- 
sion coverage, he wanted his alleged call to 
amis to reach the masses. 

Brown recalls that the oral arguments 
were lively and colorful. At one point, 
Kirschner made a point by suggesting that 
violence would surely be intended if a man 



ran through Harlem and screamed, "Bury 
the Negroes!" However, Justice Thurgood 
Marshall interrupted and said that such a 
person "wouldn't last very long." 

In his rebuttal, Brown noted that if Mar- 
shall made such a suggestion in Ohio he 
could be arrested under the Syndicalism 
Statute for advocating violence. 

Brown described the exchange as "the 
perfect moment before the Supreme Court 
in terms of an opportunity presenting itself 
and the opportunity seized." 

The court decided unanimously that the 
Syndicalism Statute was unconstitutional. 
In its written decision, the court stated, in 
effect, that a state could not forbid someone 
from advocating the use of force, unless such 
advocacy incites or is likely to produce 
"imminent lawless action." 

The landmark ruling helped to define 
and establish the concept that for a speech 
of Brandenburg's kind to be unlawful, it 
must present a "clear and present danger." 
As the court said in an earlier decision: "The 
mere abstract teaching. . .[of] a resort to 
force and violence is not the same as prepar- 
ing a group for violent action and steeling it 
to such action." 

"It was an exciting battle, and we pre- 
vailed, but who paid any attention?" says 
Brown. "Brandenburg is not over. The most 
pressing problem is the constant tendency to 
see the law as a preservative of the status 
quo, the defender of our institutions. The 
first amendment is the mode by which we 
change, shift and adopt our institutions." 

Steve Kissing is a Cincinnati Magazine con- 
tributing editor. 

"It's historically 
important because 
it legitimizes what 
democracy is famous 
for: free speech and 
free press. [The ruling 
declares that] you 
can voice ideas — 
even unpopular 
ones — without fear 
of being thrown into 
jail or executed," 
says Pamela Popp. 
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Today, Walnut Street between Sixth and 
Seventh streets downtown houses the heart 
of Cincinnati's upscale entertainment dis- 
trict, the glistening Aronoft Center for the 
Arts. But in the mid-1970s, that stretch of 
street hosted a disparate kind of entertain- 
ment industry, typified by its most flamboy- 
ant tenant, Larry Flynt and his Hustler go- 
go bar. The area concerned some local offi- 
cials, who feared that strip clubs and similar 
seedy businesses would transform the core of 
downtown into a hub for the burgeoning 
pornography industry. 

"We had a major problem here [in 
Cincinnati]," says Hamilton County Sheriff 
Simon L. Leis Jr., who was the county prose- 
cutor at the time. Leis, an anti-pornography 
crusader from the start of his career, made 
history in 1976 when he charged Flynt with 
pandering obscenity for distributing Hustler, 
first a newsletter, then a magazine, filled with 
sexually graphic photographs designed to 
promote business at his downtown club. Leis 
also charged Flynt with engaging in organ- 
ized crime, claiming he violated an obscure 
Ohio statute that made any illegal activity 
involving five or more people a felony. The 
1977 case launched the pornography entre- 



preneur's now infamous long string of First 
Amendment legal battles. More importantly 
for Cincinnati, the trial helped shape the 
fabric of the community for decades. 

The legal argument against Flynt's busi- 
ness was simple: If Hustler's crudeness was 
allowed to circulate unchallenged, what 
would keep more adult entertainment out- 
lets from proliferating downtown? By target- 
ing Hustler, Leis saw an opportunity to send 
a powerful message to pornographers look- 
ing to bring their businesses to Cincinnati: 
We will fight you. "[The case] represented a 
courage and willingness in this community 
to take on a difficult issue," says attorney 
Michael F. Lyon of Lindhorst & Dreidame, a 
downtown firm. Lyon credits the prosecutor, 
the defense and the jurors for bringing into 
the spotlight an uncomfortable industry that 
other cities chose to ignore. "It's very coura- 
geous trom every side," Lyon says. 

Local public opinion weighed heavily in 
Leis' favor, in part, due to the vocal con- 
demnation of Flynt by corporate attorney 
Charles Keating, who served as the highly 
visible leader of the anti-pornography group 
Citizens for Decent Literature long before 
his damaging role in the savings and loan 



crisis of the 1980s. 

During the course of Flynt's five-week 
trial, the jury viewed more than their share of 
explicit photographs, including one of Santa 
Claus in a compromising position, and lis- 
tened to literary and medical expert witnesses 
testify for and against the literary value of 
Hustler. Flynt's lawyers, First Amendment 
specialists Harold Fahringer and Paul Cam- 
bria, argued that Hustler epitomized the kind 
of free speech that was protected from cen- 
sorship by the U.S. Constitution. On the 
other side, Leis stressed that the community 
had the power to limit any speech that con- 
flicted with its values, especially when neces- 
sary to "cleanse the community of worthless, 
immoral, cheap, pornographic ttash." 

The 12 members of the jury shocked 
many outside the county — and around the 
country — by convicting Flynt on both 
charges; it was the first time a publisher of 
any nationally distributed magazine had 
been found guilty of obscenity. To add to the 
magnitude of the case, Judge William Mor- 
rissey of Hamilton County Common Pleas 
Court rewarded Flynt's acetbic courtroom 
behavior by handing down the maximum 
sentence of seven to 25 years in prison and 
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an $11,000 fine. The verdict, which out- 
raged free-speech activists, reinforced Leis' 
belief that typical Cincinnatians wanted to 
put the brakes on the local adult entertain- 
ment industry. "That (decision) set the level 
of acceptance within the community for 
many years," says Leis. Lyon agrees. "The 1 2 
jurors articulated the community stan- 
dards," he says. "That spoke for the city." 

Though Flynt's conviction was over- 
turned on appeal, the nickname "Censor- 
nati" stuck, pleasing conservatives and dis- 
maying more liberal interpreters of the First 
Amendment. After his first taste of notori- 
ety in Cincinnati, Flynt soon faced another 
obscenity charge in Georgia, where, as he 
walked to court, he was shot and paralyzed 
by a Hustler foe. Flynt's legal struggles even- 
tually reached the U.S. Supreme Court, 
where Chief Justice William Rehnquist 
reversed a judgment against him in the case 
of Hustler Magazine vs. Falwell in 1988, stat- 
ing that the court had to be "particularly 
vigilant to ensure that individual expres- 
sions of ideas remain free from governmen- 
tally imposed sanctions." 

In Hamilton County, which still boasts 
some of the strictest anti-pornography laws 



in the nation, Leis keeps close tabs on busi- 
ness owners and arts organizations he 
believes have the potential to offend the 
community's standards on obscenity. But 
even he acknowledges that the willingness 
to prosecute his familiar targets has waned. 
Leis' attempts to shut down theatrical pro- 
ductions, because of nudity or controversial 
subjects, continue to fail; his nationally rec- 
ognized effort to charge the Contemporary 
Arts Center with pandering obscenity for 
hosting a Robert Mapplethorpe exhibit in 
1990 ended in a speedy, high-profile acquit- 
tal. Though Leis maintains that the commu- 
nity's values haven't shifted much in the 
past quarter century, recent cases hint other- 
wise. In May, adult videostore owner Elyse 
Metcalf was acquitted of pandering obsceni- 
ty charges. After settling with Hamilton 
County over new obscenity charges in 1999, 
Larry Flynt now peacefully sells Hustler in 
his adult book and gift store, Hustler 
Cincinnati, downtown. 

As a landmark conviction and an indica- 
tor of the climate of its time, the 1977 Flynt 
case did more than cement the city's conser- 
vative reputation — a distinction that still 
makes some residents cringe and others 



cheer. It proved that the power of a single 
jury can extend far beyond the confines of 
the courtroom and become a force that 
shapes a community's perspective. For trial 
lawyers like Lyon, that's a victory for every- 
one, whether they side with Flynt or against 
him. "The principles found in the U.S. 
Constitution are not in a vacuum," says 
Lyon. "This case demonstrates the tremen- 
dous beauty of our right to trial by jury." 

Elissa Sonnenberg is Special Projects Associate 
Editor for Cincinnati Magazine. 

"[The case] represent- 
ed a courage and 
willingness in this 
community to take 
on a difficult issue," 
says attorney Michael 
F. Lyon of Lindhorst 
& Dreidame. 
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It's been nearly a quarter century since the 
Beverly Hills Supper Club fire burned itself 
into Tristate history books as one of the 
areaV most horrific tragedies. The palace of 
opulence burned to a mound of smoldering 
rubble in but a few short hours, but the 
memory of that night's devastation still 
burns bright today. Before the smoke 
cleared from the fire on May 28, 1977, 
dozens of bodies lay across the Southgate, 
Ky., hillside where the glamorous Beverly 
Hills called home. The blaze eventually 
claimed 165 lives and inflicted mental and 
physical anguish on thousands of others. It 
also marked the genesis of one of the most 
influential legal cases in history. The Bev- 
erly Hills tragedy forever changed the way 
our country's legal system looked at fires, 
creating the idea of death by toxic, corro- 
sive smoke and establishing now-common 
practices of seeking damages from whole 
industries and treating mass-injury cases as 
class action lawsuits. 

"The Beverly Hills case stands for more 
than just that case," says Cincinnati attor- 
ney Stanley M. Chesley, who masterfully 
crafted the litigation. "It is one of the most 
profound cases in history. . . the story really 
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is, as we sit here today, we have a safer soci- 
ety because of Beverly Hills." 

Built in 1937, on the west side of U.S. 27 
in Southgate, the glitzy Beverly Hills night- 
club was a regular stop for national enter- 
tainers and the place to be in the 1950s, 
when it offered gambling and upscale show- 
girls the likes of which couldn't be found at 
the bawdy dance clubs in nearby Newport. 
Women arrived in furs and diamonds, 
accompanied by men wearing sophisticated 
suits. The classy atmosphere and high-stakes 
gaming tables drew such celebrities as Frank 
Sinatra, Dean Martin, Milton Berle, Jerry 
Lewis and Sal Mineo. Some came to per- 
form, others to play. 

But a government crackdown on gam- 
bling eventually snuffed out the Beverly 
Hills, and it stood vacant for most of the 
1960s. Local restaurateur Richard 
Schilling, who owned the club with his 
sons, revived it in 1971 and it quickly 
regained its status as the Tristate's number 
one nightspot. Patrons traveled for miles to 
dine on gourmet meals and catch shows in 
the famous Cabaret Room. It again became 
a regular stop for traveling entertainers. "It 
was one of the classiest places to go in 
town," says Pamela Popp, who, at the time, 
was a single nurse living in Mount Adams. 
"I was in my early 20s at the time and final- 
ly had some money and could afford to go 
there. You didn't go there all the time. It 
was a very special-occasion kind of place." 
Everything changed on May 28, 1977. The 
fire started above in the north wall of a 
cubbyhole next to the Zebra Room in a 
"dead" space. It likely was electrical in 
nature. When it hit, it hit fast. Investiga- 
tors believe the initial blast of hot gases — 
which caused the majority of the deaths — 
traveled the 1 50-foot corridor from its gen- 
esis in the Zebra Room to the packed 
Cabaret Room in less than five minutes. 
Many of the estimated 1,360 people dining 
in the showroom and waiting to see that 
night's entertainer, singer John Davidson, 
didn't have time to run. Firefighters found 
bodies slumped over at dinner tables. 

The Beverly Hills didn't have alarms or 
sprinklers. The lights cut out. The thick, 
black smoke engulfed the patrons, who 
were desperately yelling and shoving to get 
out. Investigators later bemoaned the 
building's inadequate number of exits, 
some of which were locked. One rescuer 
reported opening a locked door to find a 
"wall of heads" as people perished trying 
painstakingly to escape. 

On Sunday morning, thousands awoke 



to news their loved ones had died. Their 
duty: to travel to the Fort Thomas Armory 
and scan rows of bodies looking for moth- 
ers, fathers, wives, husbands, brothers, sis- 
ters, sons and daughters. 

Only a few days after the fire, Chesley, 
then a relatively unknown trial lawyer \ 
who'd won a couple of major cases, 
received a call from Robert Schuman, 
whose wife, Rosalie, died at Beverly Hills. 
The Schumans were there for dinner and a 
show. Schuman had heard there were plans 
to bulldoze the site. The news alarmed J 
Chesley, who quickly filed a federal law- 
suit, prompting federal judge Eugene Siler 
to stop demolition of the ruins. "One thing 
I understand is preservation of evidence," 
Chesley says. "I was criticized for it. There 
were still bodies in there. But we had to 
preserve the evidence. Eugene Siler is the 
unsung hero in all this. Without him, we 
didn't have the evidence." 

Chesley would visit the site 99 times, 
often taking experts to examine evidence. 
It didn't take long to find the key to his 
case. On his first visit, Chesley's hired elec- 
trician grimly noted the club was strung 
with dangerous aluminum wiring. Chesley 
later found evidence the aluminum wire 
industry knew such wiring was highly apt 
to cause fires. He did something rather 
unique at the time: he filed suit against the 
entire industry. Chesley struck new ground 
elsewhere, too. Up to that point, common 
wisdom dictated fire victims either died 
from burns or carbon monoxide. But many 
Beverly Hills victims weren't burned, and 
some autopsies showed carbon monoxide 
levels in the victims' lungs were not high 
enough to cause death. Chesley and his 
experts struck upon a theory: toxic gas. 
They contended polyvinyl chloride, used 
for wire insulation, emitted hydrogen chlo- 
ride gas when burned, and the material 
used to make the thousands of elegant 
chairs in Beverly Hills produced fumes 
consisting of 80 percent cyanide. "We cre- 
ated the concept of toxic, corrosive smoke 
as a killer," Chesley says. Each time Ches- 
ley picked through the ruins, he came up 
with more defendants. Eventually, he and a 
team of attorneys named 1,100 defendants, 
including the company that supplied elec- 
tricity to the club and the industry associa- 
tion of insurers responsible for inspecting 
the club. While tradition dictated a lawsuit 
against the owners of the club, Chesley 
knew Schilling only had a $1.3 million 
insurance policy and couldn't cover the 
$30 million the victims sought. That 
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wouldn't even be enough for the lawyers 
working the case. In fact, many attorneys 
had turned away from Beverly Hills 
because they felt the potential payout 
couldn't cover the time, energy and money 
needed to win the case. In fact, Chesley 
personally had taken out a loan for 
$400,000 to cover expenses. 

Popp, the former nurse, is now a local 
attorney specializing in health law and 
defending medical malpractice cases with 
Greenebaum Doll & McDonald PLLC. She 
says the Beverly Hills-approach forever 
changed mass injury cases. "Up to that 
point, there had been a focused, tunnel- 
vision kind of view, often looking for the 
deepest pockets [to sue]," she says. "With 
Beverly Hills, it called for creativity; it 
called for brainstorming. That really was 
not common at the time. Chesley picked up 
the kaleidoscope. It was no longer a 
periscope, it was a kaleidoscope. It became 
a model that's been used over and over 
again." 

While Chesley filed the first Beverly- 
Hills lawsuit, it was certainly not the last. 
Eventually, 286 federal cases were filed. 
U.S. District Court Judge Carl B. Rubin, of 
Cincinnati volunteered to handle the liti- 
gation because Covington had a bloated 



docket and no full-time judge. He added 
another novel twist to the case and consol- 
idated all claims into one mass class-action 
lawsuit. Rubin did so for two reasons: it 
gave him more control and it was fairer to 
the plaintiffs. At the time, it was highly 
unusual for personal injury cases to be con- 
sidered en masse. If say, an airplane 
crashed, killing all on board, the legal sys- 
tem usually handled all claims one by one. 
If the first few plaintiffs were awarded all of 
the airline's money, those who filed later 
came away empty-handed. Rubin wanted 
an equitable settlement for everyone. Mass 
injury cases are now commonly handled in 
this manner and many believe Beverly 
Hills started the trend. 

The litigation lasted eight years. Defen- 
dant after defendant fell. Many settled 
before trial, others lost. Only one, a 
Cincinnati air conditioning company 
called Rash-Saville-Crawford that had 
installed air conditioning in the Cabaret 
Room, prevailed. The City of Southgate 
and the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
escaped the lawsuit because of sovereign 
immunity, a constitutional provision bar- 
ring legal action against government enti- 
ties. In the end, the plaintiffs were awarded 
a whopping $49 million. 



Besides the legal trends established with 
Beverly Hills, the case helped spur safety 
improvements that are now standard: alu- 
minum wiring is no longer used; sprinklers 
are mandatory in larger buildings; fire 
inspections are taken much more seriously; 
toxic materials are less prevalent in every- 
day items and fire-resistant material is 
more common. "Litigation is the greatest 
social deterrent to future conduct and Bev- 
erly Hills is the proof of that," notes Ches- 
ley, who is now a fixture in such mass 
injury cases, from the leaking Dow Corning 
silicone breast implants to the litigation 
against tobacco companies. 

As for the Beverly Hills Supper Club, 
its final resting place has remained vacant 
tor 24 years. The prime real estate, with a 
stunning view of downtown Cincinnati, 
has been the subject of several develop- 
ment plans, but nothing yet has risen from 
the ashes. In March, Twin Towers, a non- 
profit organization, purchased the site for 
$3.65 million, hoping to build a retirement 
community similar to the one it operates in 
College Hill. Some welcome rejuvenation, 
while others would rather see the sacred 
ground left alone. 

B.C. Gregg is a local freelance writer. 
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SENSITIVE CHALLENGE 



BY SUE MACDONALD 



Simple alphabetical order put Mona Bron- 
son's name at the top of the 1974 lawsuit 
that thrust Cincinnati into the communi- 
ty-wrenching issue nt public school deseg- 
regation, a legal challenge whose progress, 
setbacks and shifts over the last 27 years 
represent the complexity, difficulty and 
emotional investment involved in inte- 
grating schools. 

Indeed, it's rather sobering to realize 
that many of the events and community 
discussions that led to the 1974 lawsuit so 
closely mirror the 2001 underpinnings of 
the city's ongoing racial unrest and ten- 
sion. Then and now, newspaper headlines, 
editorials, church elders and community- 
leaders discussed the same issues: neighbor- 
hood isolation, racial profiling, lack of 
funding for high-quality education for all 
students, white flight and strained commu- 
nity relations between races. 

On May 29, 1974, Mona Bronson was 
an 1 1 -year-old fifth-grader at then- 
Kennedy Heights Elementary School 
when her parents joined with the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 



ored People (NAACP) to file the lawsuit 
on behalf of theit daughter and 19 other 
black students. Cincinnati and surround- 
ing Hamilton County school districts, the 
suit said, operated segregated schools in 
violation of the constitution and legal 
precedents that guaranteed equal educa- 
tion for all races. The suit claimed that the 
districts' policies and boundaries prevented 
black children — even if they lived in segre- 
gated neighborhoods — from having access 
to the same educational opportunities 
offered to white children. 

The suit touched off years of negotia- 
tion, examination, policy changes, 28 city 
school closings from 1974-81 alone, educa- 
tional reforms of all types and plenty of 
behind-the-scenes and vocal soul-search- 
ing by the city's school leaders, business 
leaders, ministers and parents. 

John Concannon, general counsel for 
Cincinnati Public Schools (CPS), says 
Cincinnati was able to escape much of the 
sharp turmoil associated with desegrega- 
tion efforts in cities such as Kansas City 
and Louisville, which chose cross-town 
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busing to integrate schools. "We did not have 
violence. We did not have people angry at 
going to schools they did not want to," he 
says. "The strength of our discipline code 
today is very much related to Bronson, and 
our magnet schools, which are some of the 
best in the country, are a direct result of it." 

But did the lawsuit accomplish its goal? 

"This case has not ended up doing for the 
children what it set out to do," says William 
Taylor, a Washington D.C. attorney who spe- 
cializes in school desegregation and civil 
rights issues and who represents the Cincin- 
nati NAACP. 

Bronson vs. the Board of Education, of 
course, did many things. It placed CPS at the 
forefront of urban-school educational reform. 
It spurred a broad magnet school program to 
keep white families in the city, new methods of 
evaluating, training and compensating union- 
ized teachers, and was one of the only districts 
to use the Taeuber index, a statistical method 
of measuring racial isolation within schools. 

Curiously, Bronson vs. the Board of Educa- 
tion was never officially argued in a court- 
room. U.S. District Court Judge Walter H. 
Rice, who has overseen the case, guided both 
sides in hammering out mutual, ongoing 
agreements that kept reform moving on vari- 
ous fronts: school funding, discipline codes, 
st;itt racial balance, magnet schools, new rest- 
ing and enrollment policies, and chronically 
low academic achievement. The first agree- 
ment came in 1984, and others were negotiat- 
ed in 1991 and 1993. (A 1999 request by the 
NAACP to reopen the case is still pending 
before Rice). At each phase, some issues were 
put to rest while others rose to the top. As 
magnet schools and enrollment changes 
equalized racial balance, attention turned to 
discipline codes that unfairly targeted 
African-American boys and seven schools 
with chronically poor academic records 
(Hayes, Heberle, Heinold, Hoffman, Rothen- 
berg, Washington Park and Windsor. ) Today, 
the district remains the only public scluxil sys- 
tem in the U.S. with a Montessori high school 
and other magnet programs (foreign language, 
Paideia critical thinking, the arts) that are 
unique. Walnut Hills High School, though 
not a magnet schixsl, keeps families of all races 
within city boundaries to take advantage of its 
stellar college preparatory program. But the 
CPS also struggles with a less-than-impressive 
5 1 percent gtaduation rate for its 42,000 stu- 
dents, chronic poverty in some schools and 
the challenges of educating Appalachian stu- 
dents. And — like the city itself — it is a system 
whose changing racial makeup makes integra- 
tion more difficult each year. 



In 1973-74, when Bronson was filed, 49.6 
percent of the district's students were black, 
49.9 percent were white. (Cincinnati's 1970 
census placed the city's racial makeup at 71 
percent white, 29 percent black). But by 
1989, CPS' racial makeup was shifting — 62 
percent black students and 38 percent white 
students. And during the just-ended 2000- 
2001 school year, the racial makeup dis- 
trictwide was 71 percent African-American, 
24 percent white, 3 percent multiracial and 
less than 1 percent each Asian, Hispanic and 
Native American. 

Bronson, now 37, works at the Cincinnati 
Enquirer and is raising two young children — 
stepson Joseph, 7, and son Charles, 16 months 
— with her husband, Joseph Fuqua. She isn't 
convinced that the educational ideals her par- 
ents and others had in mind in 1974 have ever 
been realized. "At this point, I'm really kind of 
disillusioned," she says. "I'd like to see Cincin- 
nati Public Schools become the kind of system 
where I don't have to think about sending my 
children to private schools. There are days 
when I start to think about home schooling 
my children. And 1 shouldn't have to. " 

Strategically, she and others feel the law- 
suit lost its potential to achieve integrated 
schools m 1984, when the suburban districts 
throughout 1 lamilton County originally tar- 
geted in the lawsuit were released. At that 
point, "the boom just dropped at the district 
level, and all the doors closed at the Cincin- 
nati Public School district borders," says 81- 
year-old Marian Spencer, Cincinnati's first 
African-American city councilwoman and a 
long-time activist on civil rights and commu- 
nity issues, including Bronson. Freeing the 
suburban districts, she contends, shifted to 
Cincinnati the entire burden (and costs) of 
what should have been addressed as a commu- 
nirywide problem ol segregated communities 
and school systems. Indeed, many Tristate 
suburban districts remain nearly all-white 
today. 

Bronson is concerned about racial imbal- 
ances that still exist, the poor condition of 
some school buildings and the inability of 
Cincinnati's students to have the same oppor- 
tunities and resources available to children in 
say, Lakota or Loveland or Fort Mitchell. 
She's bothered by a seeming lack of communi- 
ty resolve to save the city's schools or keep its 
poorest children from languishing. 

"I want the schools to have great roofs, but 
that's just a place to start," she says. "When 
are we going to make the same kind of invest- 
ments in our children that we make in base- 
ball and football stadiums? . . . Nobody in sub- 
urbia is worrying about whether their children 



will have enough construction paper for a 
project or will be computer illiterate. At this 
point, we are segregated by poverty, by fact of 
income and status. It's a class issue, it's a cul- 
ture issue." 

Concannon agrees that the challenges 
remain. CPS currently is redesigning its high 
schools, and its 2001-2002 budget for the first 
time gives neighborhood elementary 
schools — those without specialized or magnet 
programs — the same amount of money that 
Montessori and some other magnet schools 
have received in previous years, an equity 
issue neighborhood schools have demanded 
for a long time. 

But how does a system remain racially 
diverse, ensuring that white kids and black 
kids can get the same kind of education, when 
there are fewer white kids and more black kids 
each year? 

"As the numbers get skewed one way or 
the other, it gets harder to desegregate," Con- 
cannon agrees. If Cincinnati's population 
evolves into an all-black city, so will its 
schools, he says. "But if the city has significant 
diversity, the school system will, too." 

Bronson and Spencer simply don't want 
people to forger the heart of the issue: giving 
all kids everywhere the same opportunities, 
resources and conditions to learn, to compete, 
to gain computer and technical skills, to learn 
to function in a rapidly changing and evok ing 
world. When poor children are left behind, 
Spencer says, societies, communities, neigh- 
borhoods, businesses and cities suffer, "and we 
can ill afford the loss of potential." 

Sue MacDonald is a local freelance writer and 
associate editor at PLmetFeedback.com. 

"I'd like to see 
Cincinnati Public 
Schools become the 
kind of system where 
I don't have to think 
about sending my 
children to private 
schools. There are days 
when I start to think 
about home schooling 
my children. And I 
shouldn't have to," 
says Mona Bronson. 
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In March of 1985, a common scene in 
Cincinnati was eerily reminiscent of the 
Great Depression. At savings and loans all 
across the city, nervous depositors waited in 
long lines to withdraw the life savings they 
feared were in jeopardy. The "events" that 
took place that year in Cincinnati — and 
throughout Ohio — would eventually have 
worldwide implications and mark the state's 
biggest hanking crisis since the Great 
Depression. The crisis ended only last year 
when more than $140 million was returned 
to the state of Ohio. 

The local money jitters began in 1985 
when the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion closed the Florida-based ESM Govern- 
ment Securities Inc., which sold bonds to 
governments, institutions and individuals, 
and charged it with fraud. Apparently, ESM 
had issued false financial statements that 
made it appear to be financially healthy 
when, in fact, it was deeply in debt. ESM's 
failure meant a potential loss of $140 mil- 
lion for Ohio thrift Home State Savings 
Bank, which had major investments in the 
firm. When Home State's investments in 
ESM became public knowledge, depositors 
rushed to retrieve their money. The run on 



its deposits caused the state to close the 
thrift's 30 branches, triggering statewide 
panic. The resulting crisis would send 
shockwaves throughout the world and, ulti- 
mately, send 10 people, including the key 
player — Marvin L. Warner, the owner of 
Home State and one of the richest and most 
powerful men in Cincinnati — to jail. 

As word of ESM's demise began to 
spread, depositors also came to understand 
that the Ohio Deposit Guarantee Fund that 
insured Home State(and many other thrifts) 
was not government backed. Despite the 
name and the official-looking window stick- 
er posted on doors of savings and loans, the 
ODGF was a private organization. Worst 
still, it had only $ 1 30 million in its coffers. 
People worried that a Home State collapse 
would take the ODGF down with it, putting 
70 other Ohio thrifts at risk. 

"Many feared losing their life savings or 
down payments on new homes," says attor- 
ney Mark Elsener, a partner in the Cincin- 
nati law firm of Porter, Wright, Morris & 
Arthur that handled the liquidation. "Some 
were living that nightmare for the first time. 
Others were reliving it, the memory of the 
Great Depression still fresh. For them, this 



was proof that they should have kept their 
savings under their mattresses." 

The run on Home State prompted Gov. 
Richard Celeste to shut down the savings 
and loan. A week and a half later, Celeste 
ordered a three-day banking holiday for all 
banks insured by the ODGF. According to 
Time magazine, about 500,000 Ohioans 
were prevented from accessing their savings 
when the three-day banking holiday was in 
effect. The order also had national implica- 
tions. In one week, confidence in the econo- 
my dropped from a little over 50 percent to 
42 percent. The dollar fell. Gold rose. 

"The longer this goes on, the scareder I 
get," said one depositor in Cincinnati at the 
height of the panic. "My whole stomach just 
rolls over. They've got my whole life in that 
bank." 

The state legislature created a $130 mil- 
lion emergency fund to assist the ODGF and 
its 90,000 Home State customers who would 
have otherwise lost their deposits. Attorney 
Thomas Tew, the court-appointed receiver 
for ESM in Florida, said shortly after the col- 
lapse: "It's probably one of the most colossal, 
stupendous frauds I've ever seen." 

Locally, the sharp light of scrutiny shined 
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most brightly on Warner, Home State's 
owner and a key investor in ESM. Just two 
months prior to the collapse, Warner suspi- 
ciously liquidated his ESM holdings. 

Warner was well connected, a true 
mover and shaker. He was a delegate to the 
United Nations under the Johnson adminis- 
tration and served as President Jimmy 
Carter's ambassador to Switzerland. Among 
his vast investments: the New York Yankees 
and NFL's Tampa Bay Buccaneers. Not sur- 
prisingly, Warner's wealth and power only 
fueled the ire of those whose savings he 
threatened. 

The trial of Warner and two former 
Home State presidents, Burton M. Bongard 
and David J. Schiebel, began in November 
1986, with Judge Richard Niehaus of the 
Hamilton County Common Pleas Court 
presiding. 

"It's difficult to convict white-collar 
crime," Niehaus recently explains. "To rob 
with a gun is one thing, to rob with a pen is 
quite another. A gun robbery is something 
the average person can grasp — the duties of 
an officer of a savings institution are not." 

The complicated nature of the case 
turned seating a jury into a three-week exer- 



cise. The trial ran 15 weeks; at the time, it 
was the longest criminal trial in Hamilton 
County history. 

It ended with convictions of Warner on 
six counts of unauthorized acts and three 
securities violations, Bongard on 82 counts 
of willful misapplication of unauthorized 
acts, and Schiebel on three counts of securi- 
ties violations. 

For his crimes, Warner was sentenced to 
10 years in prison, although Niehaus sus- 
pended six-and-a-half years and ordered him 
to pay $22 million in restitution. That sum 
was reduced on appeal and Warner eventu- 
ally paid a $16 million settlement, half of 
which went to the state of Ohio. 

Warner and his lawyers did all they could 
to keep him out of prison, but in 1991, Judge 
Robert Ruehlman of the Hamilton County 
Common Pleas Court put the 71 -year-old 
behind bars in the Madison Correctional 
Institution near London, Ohio. Ultimately, 
Warner served a little less than two and half 
years, with time off for good behavior. He 
now lives in Florida. 

In total, when all the state and federal 
trials were complete, 10 people were con- 
victed for their involvement in the scandal. 



Bongard was released from a New York 
halfway house in 1993 after serving a three- 
and-a-half-year sentence at an Ohio prison 
and three years at a federal prison in Penn- 
sylvania. In 1993, Schiebel spent one 
month of a six-month sentence at Talbert 
House in Cincinnati. 

Whether they had savings in Home State 
or not, every Ohioan was affected by the 
scandal since $129 million in tax dollars was 
used to bail out the thrift. However, thanks 
to the diligent 15-year efforts of Porter, 
Wright, Morris & Arthur, the state of Ohio 
ultimately recovered more than $140 mil- 
lion. The nationwide hunt to recover the 
bank's assets, which required court battles in 
some cases, was complicated by the fact that 
the laws governing such liquidations had not 
been used in 50 years. The specific interpre- 
tations of those state laws, however, will 
likely never be used again because all Ohio 
banks are now federally insured. 

Surprisingly, it was just last year that the 
liquidation process ended and the millions 
were returned to the stare. 

Steve Kissing is a Cincinnati Magazine con- 
tributing editor. 
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For a year, "The Perfect Moment," a retro- 
spective exhibit of photography by Robert 
Mapplethorpe, traveled around the country 
with little fanfare. But the very day the 
show, which included 175 photographs, 
opened at Cincinnati's Contemporary Arts 
Center (CAC) in the spring of 1990, Hamil- 
ton County grand jury members greeted it 
with an indictment. Within hours on April 
7, the museum and its director, Dennis Bar- 
rie, earned the dubious distinction of 
becoming the first arts institution and 
administrator in the country to be charged 
with crimes because of an exhibit. They 
faced charges of pandering obscenity and 
illegal use of a minor in nudity-oriented 
materials, which could have resulted in 
thousands of dollars in fines and jail time for 
Barrie. The ensuing trial sparked a new wave 
of criticism about Cincinnati's conservative 
nature and set a powerful precedent about 
not only the definition of art, but also the 
government's ability to control it. 

"Historically, it's something we should 
never forget because it's something that 
never should have happened," says attorney 
Louis Sirkin, who along with Marc Mezibov 
defended Barrie and the CAC. The CAC 
trial raised the profile of Cincinnati's Sirkin, 
one of the top obscenity lawyers in the 
country, at a time when strong political 
forces grappled with federal funding of arts 
institutions and artists. Conservative Con- 
gressional leaders seemed poised to elimi- 
nate funding for the National Endowment 
for the Arts (NEA) while national arts insti- 
tutions focused their attention and hopes for 
the future on the skirmish in what they 
feared would become a war on the art world: 
the CAC case. 

At question were seven photographs 
from the wide-ranging exhibit that traced 
the artist's career. (Two featured children 
and five depicted explicit homosexual acts.) 
In order to prove the museum and its direc- 
tor guilty on charges relating to pandering 
obscenity, the prosecution had to show that 
the pictures in question passed the Supreme 
Court's three-pronged test for obscenity: 

• They must, as a whole, appeal to the 
general public's prurient interest (also 
knou'n as the community standards argu- 
ment). 

• They must depict or describe sexual 
conduct in a patently offensive way. 

• They must, as a whole, lack serious 
artistic, literary, political or scientific value. 

As Sirkin pointed out to the eight-mem- 
ber jury, if any one of those three ingredients 
were missing in the Mapplethorpe photo- 



graphs, if they were deemed to have any 
artistic value, they could not be judged 
obscene. 

The first task for the defense was to 
ensure that the jury viewed the pictures as 
part of the entire exhibit, one that traced 
the life and artistic development of the 
artist, who had died from complications 
from AIDS in 1989 after helping to plan the 
show. However, Municipal Court Judge 
David J. Albanese refused the request for the 
jury to consider all 175 pictures, saying that 
each individual photograph stood by itself as 
a "whole." 

But the most critical aspect of the defense 
was to educate members of the jury, none of 
whom had visited an art museum in years, 
about what makes a photograph a piece of 
art. Local and national experts helped put 
the controversial pictures into perspective, 
describing their significance while acknowl- 
edging the difficulty of their subject matter. 
"Art doesn't have to be something pleasing 
to the eye," explains Sirkin. 

The case turned into a test of the power 
of the First Amendment because the defense 
attorneys, who admitted they personally 
found the photographs lewd and disgusting, 
had to convince the jury the pictures could 
not be judged obscene if they could be per- 
ceived as art. "It's only the art that you vio- 
lently hate that you have to protect," says 
Judge John Burlew of Hamilton County 
Municipal Court. 

After a two-week trial in the fall of 1990, 
the jury deliberated for only two hours 
before acquitting both the CAC and Barrie 
of all charges. At Riverfront Stadium, where 
the Reds were in the middle of a play-off 
game, the verdict flashed across the score- 
board and the crowd cheered. 

But far from erasing the town's image as 
"Censornati," the CAC trial's lingering 
impact leads both sides of the case to claim a 
measure of victory. According to Sirkin, 
8 1 ,000 visitors saw "The Perfect Moment," a 
show that would typically have drawn fewer 
than 5,000. Arts supporters who joined 
together to support the rights of the CAC 
stayed united in their efforts to educate the 
public about the value and necessity of all 
kinds of art. They eventually derailed politi- 
cal efforts to cut off federal funds for art and 
artists, at least for the time being. Many 
local arts supporters also maintain that with- 
out the case, which galvanized them to work 
to expand arts education efforts throughout 
the region, the CAC would not be building 
its impressive new $29 million home at 
Sixth and Walnut streets in the heart of 



downtown. The building is expected to open 
in spring of 2003. 

On the other hand, like conservative 
groups aligned against him in court, Sirkin, 
agrees that the fear of prosecution likely 
deters many arts groups and artists from pre- 
senting more controversial work, especially 
in Cincinnati. Since CAC's acquittal, no 
other arts institutions have been charged 
with pandering or any other obscenity-relat- 
ed crime. Anti-pornography groups like Cit- 
izens for Community Values (CCV) see that 
as a good sign. "No one is above the law," 
says CCV President Phil Burress, who con- 
tends that the Mapplethorpe case proves 
that the community — not the artist — has 
the power to decide what it considers "art," 
and act accordingly. That knowledge, Bur- 
ress says, "has tempered some of the work 
that has been made public." In addition to 
community disapproval, arts institutions 
struggling to break even financially fear the 
threat of expensive legal battles. The case 
cost CAC $300,000. The specter of high- 
priced litigation has led arts organizations 
such as Ensemble Theatre of Cincinnati, for 
example, to consult with Sirkin before edgy 
productions in hopes of minimizing their 
risk of prosecution. 

Since the acquittal, the name Map- 
plethorpe has become synonymous with the 
art world's battle against censorship. Last 
year, Showtime premiered Dirt} Pictures, an 
Emmy-winning movie version of the 
obscenity trial, keeping the memory of the 
case alive in prime time. A 15-minute docu- 
mentary following the film's premiere fea- 
tured comments from five major players in 
the case including Hamilton County Sheriff 
Simon L. Leis Jr. who told Showtime: "The 
law is the law, and you've got an obligation 
to enforce it. And when the media defends 
obscenity, and they defend pornographic 
film, you know what they're doing in the 
final analysis? They're defending crime 
because, obscenity is a crime." 

Sirkin admits that he doubts Cincinnati 
will ever learn lasting lessons about censor- 
ship and the First Amendment from the past 
or the present. In May, for example, he rep- 
resented adult video store owner Elyse Met- 
calf, who was acquitted of obscenity charges. 
Burlew agrees, predicting that new genera- 
tions of prosecutors will continue to look for 
ways to keep Cincinnati "clean" by taking 
business owners or others to court. "The bat- 
tle will always be fought," Burlew says. 

Elissa Sonnenberg is Special Projects Associate 
Editor for Cincinnati Magazine. 
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Lis.i Crawford and her husband rented a 
Cltwhy Township house in 1979 that was 
located on a dairy' farm because they wanted 
a nice yard where their two-year-old son 
could play. Like many of their neighbors in 
the rural countryside just 18 miles northwest 
of downtown Cincinnati, the Crawfords 
believed that the factory next door, with its 
red-and-white checkerboard water towers, 
made dog food. Six years later, Crawford dis- 
covered that the plant, Fernald, had been 
manufacturing nuclear weapons for decades, 
and the well supplying all of her family's 
water was contaminated with uranium levels 
that the Ohio Environmental Protection 
Agency declared unfit for drinking. 

"I went on a rampage," says Crawford, who 
with her husband Ken initiated a class action 
lawsuit in 1985 against National Lead of Ohio 
(NLO), the operators of Fernald. The suit 
eventually included 14,000 defendants and 
cost the U.S. government $78 million to set- 
tle; clean-up efforts, which are ongoing at Fer- 
nald, will cost more than $3.7 billion. Fer- 
nald, which ceased operations in 1989, helped 
draw international attention to the dangers of 
nuclear waste and its damaging effect on 
human health and the environment. 

NLO, under contract with the Depart- 
ment of Energy (DOE), shrouded Fernald's 
operations in secrecy from its groundbreaking 
in 1951. Officers called the plant the Feed 
Materials Production Center, which led the 
community to believe that workers were 
making animal rood. During peak years, N LO 
employed 3,000 workers at the sprawling 
1,050-acre facility, turning uranium ore into 
the elements of nuclear weapons. A combi- 
nation ot Cold War fears and patriotic duty 



Fernald took root 
in the conservative, 
rural Hamilton 
County community 
during a top-secret 
quest by the United 
States to build a 
working atomic 
bomb — the result 
of fears from 
Hitler's Germany 
and the Cold War. 



kept employees quiet about their jobs even 
with their closest family members. 

Fernald took root in the conservative, 
rural Hamilton County community during a 
top-secret quest by the United States to build 
a working atomic bomb — the result of fears 
from Hitler's Germany and the Cold War. 
Though production dwindled and number of 
employees fell to only 650 workers, by the 
early 1980s when the Cold War reheated, 
work increased once more. The facilities were 
not equipped to meet the demand, much less 
modern environmental regulations. 

Neighbors started asking serious questions 
in 1984, when the DOE reported that Fer- 
nald had released close to 300 pounds of 
entiched uranium oxide into the environ- 
ment through a failed dust collector. In the 
same year, the DOE released information 
about contamination in off-site wells. Craw- 
ford soon learned that her family's well, 
which she'd never known was monitored, 
had been contaminated with uranium and 
other toxins for four years. In Febmary 1985, 
Crawford, who was labeled a troublemaker by 
some neighbors and a savior by others, filed 
suit against NLO. 

Two legal innovations helped shape 
Crawford vs. NLO into a landmark case that 
not only shed light on secret government 
operations, it also demanded accountability 
for their impact. First: Crawford's lawyer, 
Stanley M. Chesley, decided to sue NLO, the 
contractor that operated Fernald, instead of 
the federal government. Second: U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Arthur Spiegel made the decision 
to hold a summary trial, which eventually led 
to a non-binding jury decision in favor of the 
residents. Though the jury's decision wasn't 
official, the government got a glimpse of the 
likely outcome of a full trial. Within a 
month, the NLO and the government agreed 
to settle the case with the residents. 

Before Crawford vs. NLO, government 
contractors lived in a protective bubble, well- 
cushioned from the needles of litigation. 
NLO assumed that any legal action taken 
related to Fernald would be directed at the 
DOE. But as part of the federal government, 
the DOE was immune from such lawsuits, 
and could claim that national defense opera- 
tions necessitated any and all activities at 
Fernald. Hence, no one would be legally 
accountable to residents or employees for any 
contamination. But by suing NLO, Chesley 
left the government out of the case and 
claimed the contractor alone was account- 
able for the plant's daily operations. Since 
NLO's contract with the DOE stipulated that 
the government was responsible for all claims 



and charges against the contractor, it fell to 
the DOE to defend NLO. Chesley had craft- 
ed an innovative strategy that allowed Craw- 
ford and her neighbors to sue the government 
indirectly. "It turned out to be the biggest sin- 
gle piece of the puzzle," says Chesley. 

Despite extensive documentation of 
contamination surrounding Fernald — from 
high rates of cancer in the community and 
tons of toxic, radioactive materials stored in 
leaky, corroded barrels to three-legged frogs 
in a nearby creek — the government contin- 
ued to resist a settlement with residents, and 
spent millions of dollars in legal fees to sus- 
tain the suit. 

Four years into the litigation, in 1989, 
Judge Arthur Spiegel launched an innovation 
of his own. Both sides presented their opening 
and closing arguments before a real jury and 
outlined their cases without witnesses, taking 
only two months of court time. The jury 
quickly delivered their non-binding decision: 
$136 million against NLO, including com- 
pensatory and punitive damages as well as 
money for a medical monitoring fund. Within 
a month, the DOE had agreed to pay $73 mil- 
lion for residential and property losses, emo- 
tional distress and medical rnpnitoring, plus 
make an additional $5 million available to 
property owners within five miles of the plant. 

After the plant finally shut down, also in 
1989, its workers filed a similar suit against 
NLO, which they settled for $20 million and 
lifetime medical monitoring. 

More than 1 5 years after Crawford's suit 
was filed, it continues to break ground, and 
not only because it was the first time the gov- 
ernment admitted that one of its weapons 
plants could have seriously harmed its neigh- 
bors. Her case, and the workers' case after it, 
revived the national dialogue about the dan- 
gers of nuclear waste and opened the doors for 
similar cases against government contractors. 
In addition, the comprehensive medical mon- 
itoring program has made more than 100 
major diagnoses, including early stages of can- 
cer, while promoting wellness among its thou- 
sands of participants and offering them reas- 
surance about their health and their futures. 

Crawford, who is thankful that she and 
her family have remained healthy, continues 
to go to court regularly to assist with settle- 
ment distribution and works to keep most of 
the waste onsite. "I think we've come 
through the roughest waters," she says. "After 
1 5 long years, we're seeing the light at the 
end of the tunnel." 

Elissa Sonnenkerg is Special Projects Associate 
Editor for Cincinnati Magazine. 
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joe wright 

CONTINUED FR OM PAGE 53 

muses one man pleasantly, taking a 
wobbly step back to get a good look. 
"The teacher walking the boy home from 
school. 

"I haven't seen that in 20 years," he 
says. "I haven't seen that since / was in 
school." 

What, I wonder, has this man's life 
been in those intervening 20 years? 
What will Joe's be? Isn't that what I 
should be ferreting out right now, the 
possibilities? 

And so I ask. "What do you think 
you'll do when you're finished with 
school? What do you want to be?" 

I get the shrug that 1 expect. Then: 
"I'd like to be famous." 

"Famous? For what?" 

Another pause. "Maybe for sports. A 
famous athlete." 

I am briefly dismayed to hear this, 
that this bright kid who likes books and 
math and who is always there to help a 
friend at the classroom's computer, that 
this boy sees sports, only sports, as the 
key to a satisfying life. 

Then I remember my own son in ele- 
mentary school, when I asked him what 
he'd like to do when he grew up. I le told 
me he wanted to get his name in the 
newspaper. That was it; that was my 
child's vision of the future. How would 
he accomplish this? I queried. Like Joe, 
he also shrugged. Then a broad smile 
spread over his dear little face. "Doing 
crimes," he said cheerfully. 

And so, in comparison, Joe's aspira- 
tions about pro ball are just dandy. Be- 
sides, my son never actually flirted with a 
life of crime. Twenty years later he's a 
pacifist carpenter, the product of left-wing 
parents, a liberal arts education, a zillion 
other influences and his own genetic 
code. And 20 years from now, the same 
will be true of Joe Wright He won't be the 
man on the corner we just passed; he'll 
be himself. I le'U be a man who bears the 
mark of his experiences, of his neighbor- 
hood, his family and his education, all 
transformed by his own spark of divine 
fire. So I should cut him some slack. 

Joe lives with his mother, Lynette, 
and his older sister, Lynnotta, in a rear 
apartment on Main Street. It's a good lo- 
cation because it's on the backside of the 
building, Lynette points out, so it doesn't 
get the street clatter from Main, which 
can be significant on weekends when 



people are trolling the trendy bars and 
strolling to the art galleries. She says it 
does get pounded with noise on summer 
nights when there's music outside at 
Neon's around the corner. "Sometimes 
you have to put on your own music to 
drown it out," she says. But other than 
that it's quiet and private and that's why 
Lynette has raised her children here for 
the past six years. 

Main Street was different during the 
riots, of course. Lynette works at a nurs- 
ing home and takes computer classes, so 
during spring break Joe was staying 
with a babysitter. When the news broke 
that a crowd was coming down Main 
Street breaking windows, he was terri- 
fied, and he called his mother at work. 
"He kept saying that he had to go 
home," Lynette recalls. "I said, 'But 
they're acting a fool at home; you stay 
where you are until I get there!' " 

"I was afraid that they'd come in and 
take our stuff and then we wouldn't 
have anything," Joe says. 

We talk about plans for summer (Joe 
is spending a week at camp), school (Ly- 
notta, 14, has been accepted at Purcell for 
the fall), and about the unrest and what it 
might mean to the city. I explain the pho- 
tography project, and before I leave I 
congratulate Lynette on her daughter's 
success and her son's progress. 

She gives a quick smile and nods in 
Joe's and Lynnotta's direction, not taking 
credit but passing it along. "I've got real 
together kids," she says. 

AS IT HAPPENS, ALL THE PICTURES 
are finally developed on the last day of 
school. I sit down with Joe and spread 
them out, a glossy blur of smiling faces 
and familiar streetscapes. "Look," I say. 
"You've really got a good eye." 

He nods matter-of-factly. 

"That means," I explain, "you know 
what makes an interesting picture." 

Another nod. 

"Did you like taking these?" 

A sigh, a nod. More polite than en- 
thusiastic, it seems to me. 

"Have you ever thought about be- 
coming a..." But even before I can say 
photographer. I can see the stupidity of 
it. It's the last day of school before sum- 
mer vacation, and what Joe Wright re- 
ally wants to be is what he is right now. 

Ten years old. But going to be 1 1 . * 
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lyrical aptitude into poetry. When he was 
1 3, he wrote a poem for his pastor that 
earned a standing ovation in church, says 
Carolyn Ward, Rich's stepmother. 

"I've told him that when he gets 
older, there are other venues for his cre- 
ativity," says Carolyn Ward. "They have 
these poetry clubs — you know, places 
where you can go and do stand-up po- 
etry. And I told him, 'You would be great 
at that!' " Rich would no doubt excel at a 
poetry slam. But it's probably never oc- 
curred to him to try. 

It's your typical generation gap, al- 
though not as wide as Rich and his par- 
ents think. Rich's father, for instance, feels 
no connection to the young guys in baggy 
pants freestyling on street corners, but 
when Rich Sr. was young, he fell in love 
with the musical rebels of that era — guys 
named Miles Davis and John Coltrane. 
The first record he bought featured a 
song called "Filthy McNasty," which prob- 
ably pleased his parents to no end. 

The gap can be bridged, but the real 



problem is thornier. With any career Rich 
may want to pursue — law, carpentry, ar- 
chitecture, whatever — the paths to suc- 
cess are concrete. Get a degree, work an 
internship or apprenticeship, apply for a 
job. Rapping, though, doesn't seem like a 
plausible vocation. There's no entry for 
"professional rappers" in the yellow 
pages, especially not in a place the size of 
Cincinnati. 

"He definitely is gifted as far as the 
arts," says Rich's father. "But I don't know 
if that's going to be his livelihood." 

EVERY TIME I THINK I HAVE A BEAD 
on DJ Hi-Tek, the crowd swallows him 
with handshakes and hugs. On a humid 
mid-May night, the 20th Century Theatre 
in Oakley is packed with 400-plus young 
people, here to celebrate the release of 
Hi-Tok's first solo album, Hi-Teknology. 
As the bass booms and the DJ spins cuts 
from the record, I realize I won't get any- 
where near the man himself, at least not 
tonight. Too many people for him to 



thank; too much love to take in. 

The 25-year-old Hi-Tek (real name: 
Tony Cottrell) has spent more than a 
decade building that love, and now it's 
paid off. Cincinnati's best-known hip- 
hopper, Hi-Tek has a new album, and 
it's already received critical acclaim. Hi- 
Tek owns his own company (Hi-Tek Pro- 
ductions), his own studio (on West 
Eighth Street), and has signed the first 
artist to his own record label (local R&B 
singer Jonell). He's friends with famous 
rappers like Snoop Dogg. He drives a 
2000 Cadillac Escalade with 20-inch 
rims and TVs in the headrests. He has a 
gold record on his wall. 

Rich, buddy: eat your heart out. 

In Cincinnati — a town not known for 
its hip-hop scene — Hi-Tek is as success- 
ful as they come. Needless to say, it hasn't 
been an easy road. Back in 1996, Hi-Tek 
realized that he couldn't just sit back and 
wait to be discovered, so he started hop- 
ping Greyhounds to New York, working 
with local artists there and knocking on 
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record labels' doors, offering them tapes 
of his beats. The groundwork laid, Hi-Tok 
caught a few breaks, eventually signing a 
deal with hip-hop label Rawkus Records. 

And yes, he's had two videos on MTV. 
But they weren't as much fun as kids like 
Rich might imagine. 

"They don't know that I was probably 
stressed out doing the video," says Hi- 
Tek. "Or my mind was on something else. 
It ain't all what it looks like. 

"People think it's all grits and gravy. 
But it ain't really, man. It's just grits, and 
no butter." 

"I LOVE THE CAMERA," SAYS RICH, 
grinning, as the magazine's photographer 
takes his picture. The photographer jokes 
that this article will make him famous. 
Rich, now sporting a six-inch afro instead 
of cornrows, goes into a reverie. 

"Forty-inch chains! 

"Earrings! 

"Diamonds the size of the iceberg that 
sunk the Titanic! 



"I'll be dancin' in my videos with hos I 
never met!" 

I-ater, when the four of us head over to 
Fat Jon's studio to hang out — Rich, Ryan 
and his girlfriend, and me — Rich is still 
daydreaming. I ask about his necklace, 
which features a two-inch silver-colored 
S. (It stands for "The Stuntmen," a hip- 
hop duo comprising Rich and his friend 
Mark.) For now, the 5 isn't made of any 
precious metal. "Someday, though," says 
Rich, "it'll be platinum." 

What to make of comments like 
these? Sure, Rich is talented — it's why I 
noticed him in the first place. With a lot 
of hard work and some luck, Rich could 
be a superstar, with all the attendant 
perks he seems to want so badly. Cars. 
Cash. Girls. But whenever Rich talks 
about these things, he is less original, 
less creative and less compelling. If hip- 
hop is about expression and authentic- 
ity. Rich goes against its spirit by aping 
the crass materialism glorified by MTV. 
And it's not just the materialism he's 



picked up from MTV: it's the misogynism 
and homophobia, too. 

Which would be worrisome, if not for 
the fact that Rich is only 16, God help 
him. Young people lead a manic-depres- 
sive kind of existence: drama heightened, 
angst deepened. When Rich curses, when 
Rich brags about his sexual conquests, 
when he puffs up like a blowfish to im- 
press the older kids, there's a very good 
reason: Rich is acting like a teen. 

There are also times when Rich slows 
down enough to acknowledge reality Sit- 
ting in Fat Jon's living room, he says, to 
no one in particular, "I don't want to be 
rich. I just want to be a rapper." 

Fat Jon shakes his head. "You don't 
get rich off of being a rapper," says Jon. 
"That's a fallacy." 

"I know." 

"Other people get rich off of you being 
a rapper." 

Rich shrugs. It may be true, and he 
may even believe it. Young Bling, how- 
ever, will be more difficult to convince. * 
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kids with advisors of the same color," he 
says; that would mean insulating them 
from exactly the kind of broad experi- 
ence Reserve seeks to provide. Yet he 
knows that the students, who for the 
most part come from the inner city — 
that is, from struggling public schools, 
strained home lives, squeezed incomes 
— usually arrive unprepared. More than 
30 years ago, he was one of them. 

"It's not just that you're African- 
American," Thomas says. "You're prob- 
ably in uncharted social and academic 
waters. Your social image is on the spot, 
your ethnic image, also. You feel like 
you're in a fishbowl. Many minority stu- 
dents come in weighed down by the pre- 
conceptions others may have about who 
they are and how they'll perform. 

"And they're teens. Teens are always 
worrying about fitting in." 

Especially teens who are, in addition, 
African-American and male. The girls, 
Thomas says — they get the social graces 
faster and catch the academic routines 
quicker. For the boys, it can be more 
complex. There's the question of what 
their public image; should be vis-a-vis 
new rules, new environment, new per- 
sons of authority. And then there's the 
personal image — how to present one- 
self to one's friends? "How do you react 
to the public sphere but not give up 
what is you?" Thomas says. I picture 
Jabreel turning up the collar of his coat. 

Then there is the stigma attached to 
asking for help; young African-American 
men sometimes would rather flounder 
than admit they're in over their heads, 
Thomas says. I see Jabreel poking his 
fingers at a computer late into the night, 
falling farther and farther behind. 

Thomas sits back in his chair, re- 
membering himself, 1968. Perhaps the 
most important lesson he learned at Re- 
serve, he says, was to trust his own abil- 
ities, not just within the rigors of aca- 
demics but up against the expectations 
of a majority culture. "It took me that 
first year," he says, "to realize that I did 
belong here." 

THEY ARE FAR ACROSS THE CAMPUS, 
strolling, swaggering their way toward 
the dining hall through the twilight. 
Jabreel walks slightly in front of his two 
friends, telling a story or a joke, waving 
his arms in illustration, i can't hear them 



as they approach, but they're laughing. 

The three have dumped the blazers 
and khakis. With finals just around the 
corner. Reserve relaxes its formality; 
tonight at dinner there are no assigned 
tables, no dress code. Dre (short for 
Andre) is in a loose tank top, the arm- 
holes drooping to his elbows. Dajuan 
has chains around his neck and a cobalt 
blue do-rag stretched tight around his 
head. Jabreel wears long denim shorts 
and high, black basketball shoes. The 
transformation from prep school boys to 
tough brothers is complete. 

Jabreel nods at me, but only slightly, 
almost despite himself. Dre smiles big; 
he's the one who is animated and even 
cheery no matter how cool he's trying to 
be. Dajuan, however, gives me some- 
thing close to a scowl. Above it all. He's 
the leader among the lower classmen 
African-American guys, or at least 
comes off that way. Like Dre, he's a 
sophomore, and from inner-city Dayton. 
Experienced. 

The three take their cafeteria trays to 
a table just beyond the pool of lights illu- 
minating the dining hall. From the shad- 
ows, they pretend not to watch the rest 
of the students. All my efforts at conver- 
sation are deflected. A couple of girls 
come over, ostensibly to talk but most 
likely to find out why I'm there. The boys 
largely ignore them, too. 

They may look tough, but they are 
definitely teens. 

When Kim Hitchcock felt she needed 
extra ammunition in her crusade to 
motivate Jabreel, she turned to kids 
like Dre and Dajuan, asking them to 
convince him Reserve was worth work- 
ing through. Maybe they did, maybe 
they didn't, but they let Jabreel in as 
one of them. "We gave Jabreel inside 
information," Dre says, about which 
teachers expected what, how to deal 
with homework, who to trust and who 
to watch. 

Jabreel didn't always follow the ad- 
vice. But he did see that the older guys 
had survived their freshman year. This, 
Hitchcock says, is a major reason she 
wants Jabreel at Reserve; back in 
Cincinnati, none of his friends were 
telling him school was worth the effort. 
And the older he got, the worse it would 
get. These Reserve kids wear the same 
clothes as the guys back home, hang to- 



gether like the guys back home. They 
stick to basketball and dis lacrosse. But 
they've accepted, more or less, the 
school's tough-love academic culture. 
They too were the smart kids who fin- 
ished their work early then made the 
others laugh. 

WHEN DRE OR JABREEL ARE ASKED 
(and asked by me, a middle-aged white 
woman) about what it's like to be 
African-American on campus, their an- 
swers are ultimately about class more 
than race. The young inner-city men ar- 
rive at Reserve with ideas about what 
white society means, and it has to do 
with money — and cars. 

Cars are a big deal with the guys. The 
students who board don't have cars, but 
the day students, about one-third of the 
student body, do, and they drive their 
cars up and park them and everyone 
knows how much each one cost. It's a 
boy thing, a teen thing, certainly. But the 
price of a car also delineates the line be- 
tween "them" and "us." 

In Hudson, Jabreel says, "everybody 
is either rich or a little richer than oth- 
ers. Nobody is poor. Most of the black 
students who go here are on scholar- 
ship. It isn't so much that you can tell 
who has money, or that they're stuck up, 
it's just, wow, you see so many cars, oh 
my god. 

"Then you'll hear someone actually 
complain about something, like, 'my 
mom wouldn't buy me this or this.' You 
think, come on guy, shut up. You say to 
yourself, you have 50 cars, man, and 
each costs more than my whole house. 
You don't say anything to them, because 
they really don't know what they're say- 
ing. Though on another level, if I were in 
their shoes, maybe I'd be thinking that, 
too. So it's really like you're the same as 
them." 

So it hasn't bothered you, not having 
as much money? 

"Not really," Jabreel says. From Da- 
juan I wouldn't believe this; from Dre — 
well, Dre might be giving an answer he'd 
believe is expected. But 1 believe Jabreel 
is being genuine;. "After a while, you get 
used to it. It's just like they flipped the 
script. One year you're in a predomi- 
nantly black school, then you're in a pre- 
dominantly Caucasian school. It's not so 
much different Everyone knows how to 
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joke around, regardless of the color of 
their skin. You just get used to it." 

AT RESERVE, ASIDE FROM BIOLOGY, 
English literature, typing and how to tie 
a tie, Jabreel has been studying how to 
flip the script. He may not yet have 
flipped from Tupac to Dickens, but in 
other ways, he's getting good at it. 

As we pass the headmaster's office, 
Flanagan pulls Jabreel inside. A mo- 
ment goes by, then Jabreel comes out 
with a plastic bag; in it is a yellow West- 
ern Reserve Academy slicker, regulation. 
He's also holding a dingy sweatshirt. It 
has a hood. 

I wonder if there was something 
about seeing Jabreel walking beneath 
the hood — something too, well, inner 
city — that sprung Flanagan. A reaction 
to the image, and what he thought it 
meant. 

Jabreel probably knew what it meant, 
too. At Reserve, he's always choosing 
what part he's got to play — with his 
friends, his teachers, his mom. It must be 
hard constantly to flip between roles. 
Hard to figure out which one fits true. 

What about next year, Jabreel? Are 
you going to come back? 

"Yeah." He does not sound excited, 
but he does sound convinced. "My mom, 
she told me that, if I didn't, I'd just go 
back to public school and I know I would- 
n't learn like I'm learning here. She's 
right." He sighs. "I know if I can graduate 
from here, I'll have a lot more choices." 

We're walking toward his dorm. His 
mom came up just a few days ago and 
took away most of his stuff. Only left him 
with a few clothes, along with sheets 
torn from magazines — inspirational sto- 
ries she sent him. He looks at the sweat- 
shirt in his hand. 

"Dr. Flanagan — he told me to come 
over, and he was mad. But when you ex- 
plain things to him, he'll listen and think 
it over. He'll even change his mind." 

So why do you think the headmaster 
changed his mind? 

"I guess he thought he was too hard 
on me. But it's OK. That's his job." I can't 
help but see the contrast: Headmaster 
Flanagan having second thoughts, 
Jabreel being understanding. Flip the 
script: Jabreel may only be 15, but at 
least when it comes to understanding 
other people, he's years ahead. * 
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very fast, hoping to reach downtown 
before it comes to blows. But I don't 
drive fast enough. Five minutes later, the 
sound registers on my tape as a discrete 
mass of static, and in my Taurus sedan 
as a vicious slap across Tisha's cheek. 

»> February 2000 

charge: Drug abuse 

level: Minor misdemeanor 

explanation: A Dogus charge. The ticket says 
that Anthony was caught with 3.39 grams of mar- 
ijuana, but the signature looks nothing like An- 
thony's, in fact, it's his brother's According to An- 
thony, his brother got caught with the weed and 
lied to officers, saying he was Anthony. 

result: Two weeks later, Anthony's brother went 
to the Justice Center and paid the S149 ticket 
himself. Which pretty much proves that Anthony 
wasn't involved: he's never paid out a ticket on 
time. ■ > > 

In late May and early June, I spent 24 
hours riding along with police in Over- 
the-Rhine, the West End and Madis- 
onville. Inevitably, officers asked me 
about my story. And inevitably, when I 
told them about Anthony, officers shook 
their head. 

"It's one of those, eh?" says one vet- 
eran District 1 officer. "He was going to 
get a job. He was going to take care of his 
kid. Going, going, going." 

According to police, the liberal media 
is guilty of buying this kind of argument, 
tripping over its heels to sanitize the 
image of young black men like Anthony 
and Timothy Thomas. Maybe police have 
a point. Just look at how Thomas was 
portrayed after the shooting: the stan- 
dard mug shot was not a mug shot at all, 
but a picture of Thomas in a tuxedo, 
looking clean, trim and respectable. The 
difference between that and his real mug 
shot — which ran the day immediately 
following the shooting — is striking. It 
isn't fair, say police, that Angela Leisure 
can plaster the press with platitudes 
about her son, but police can't tell their 
side of the story. 

These days, Thomas is a symbol, and 
symbols are not allowed to be complex. 
Anthony is not a symbol, so we can 
freely acknowledge, alongside his messy 
court record, his complexity and intelli- 
gence. 

If only he'd use that intelligence con- 
structively. Instead, he applies himself to- 
ward pursuits like scamming the proba- 
tion department. Last year, he asked his 
officer to delay imposition of some condi- 
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tions of his probation so he could get his 
G.H.I). That bought him some time, until 
his P.O. found out he wasn't attending 
G.K.D. classes and cited Anthony for vio- 
lating his misdemeanor probation. (An- 
thony says he didn't want to go because 
the classes took time away from him 
finding a job.) 

"This young guy is more of a con 
man," says Larry Muse, assistant chief 
probation officer for the county's munic- 
ipal court. Muse has talked with An- 
thony's probation officer about his case 
and thinks Anthony is trying to manipu- 
late the department. "To some extent," 
says Muse, "I think it's worked for him." 

It can't work forever. Sooner or later, 
the probation department catches up, 
and nowadays Anthony has much less 
margin for error. On May 2, he started 
five years of intensive supervision proba- 
tion for his cocaine trafficking charge, re- 
quiring him to drop a urine sample every 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. 

This bears repeating. Three days a 
week, Anthony has to get on the bus, 
ride five miles to the testing center, drop 
a sample and ride home. For five years. 

Anyone would have trouble with such 
a demanding regimen; Anthony, espe- 
cially, has no realistic chance of comply- 
ing. Tisha thinks that's why Anthony 
missed 1 5 testing appointments in May 
and June — he knew he wasn't going to 
make it, so he didn't really try. Because of 
the missed appointments, then, Anthony 
was arrested and jailed on June 12, and 
was convicted on July 2. Anthony's sen- 
tencing hearing was scheduled for later 
in July, and his sentence wasn't known 
as of press time. 

Anthony has been in jail before, but 
never for longer than a few months. This 
time, he could be gone for 6 months or 
more. Tisha won't wait forever; she's 
written him a letter, saying that she's 
lonely and worried about how she'll take 
care of Trinity in Anthony's absence. He 
has always supported Trinity to some de- 
gree, spending time with her and buying 
diapers, but it's hard to be a parent from 
behind bars. 

Too bad, because Anthony likes his 
little girl quite a lot. I like to watch him 
pick her up, shove his big hands under 
her armpits and raise her to eye-level, 
opening and closing his jaw like a big 
fish, smushing his lips against her neck, 



smiling, cooing even, making little noises 
in baby talk, tousling her hair, radiating 
things that are warm and human. It's 
love, for real. 

»>May 2000 

charge: Aggravated menacing 

level: Misdemeanor, first degree 

explanation: A neighbor of Anthony's sus- 
pected he was dealing dope on his lawn, so the 
neighbor got out a video camera and started tap- 
ing. Then, according to police documents, An- 
thony "told [the neighbor] he was going to get a 
gun and f— up [the neighbor]." Anthony says he 
didn't say anything of the sort. 

result: Anthony could have pleaded not guilty, but 
he would have had to wait in jail for two weeks to 
get a new court date, instead, he copped a plea, 
and only spent a few days in jail before getting out 
on one year of probation. According to the condi- 
tions of his probation, Anthony was required to 
submit to drug and alcohol treatment, obtain his 
G.E.D., attend the Crossroads life-skills program 
and stay away from his neighbor. This past April he 
was cited for failing to comply with most of these 
conditions. 

Here's what Officer Larry Batchelor 
says about Anthony's home of Madis- 
onville, the beat Batchelor has patrolled 
for the past 27 years: 

"You could turn this into a heck of a 
neighborhood." 

And here is what he implies: 

It could be a heck of a neighbor- 
hood — without guys like Anthony walk- 
ing around, standing on street corners, 
selling drugs and flipping off police and 
recruiting the next generation of young 
kids into a life of crime, these kids who 
have grown up before Batchclor's very 
eyes, who used to wave and smile at him 
and rest their chins on the cruiser's car 
door but now clam up when he comes 
around, like he's some kind of monster, 
like he's anything other than a hard- 
working guy trying to do what's best for 
the people he serves and protects. 

Batchelor, with his graying mustache 
and slight paunch, could be cast in a TV 
series as a small-town cop. At the start 
of his 3 to 1 1 p.m. shift, he jams into the 
dashboard a small, slightly frayed Amer- 
ican flag, which flutters in the false 
breeze of the cruiser's air conditioning. 
A small computer-printed label on his 
nightstick reads "The Mayor," and as we 
drive around Madisonville, it becomes 
clear that for all intents and purposes, he 
really is the mayor here. Batchelor 
knows everyone, good guys and bad 
guys, and everyone knows him. 
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Including Anthony. Batchelor has ar- 
rested him three times and keeps his 
control number on a cheat sheet pinned 
to his clipboard, along with the control 
numbers of about 150 other Madisonville 
"bad guys." 

Several of the names are ominously 
X'd out. I ask him if the X means what 1 
think it means. It does. 

We drive around and hit all the hot 
spots, the places where young black men 
congregate on sunny and warm days like 
this. In front of the Bramble Market on 
Bramble Avenue — the sign's second M 
is missing, so it reads "Arket" — a half 
dozen kids are hanging out, but as we 
drive up, they disperse. A few stubborn 
kids refuse to leave; Batchelor rolls down 
his window and yells, simply, "Come on," 
and they take off, slowly, glaring at the 
cruiser. 

Just then I see him: red shirt, jean 
shorts, walking along the sidewalk as 
slowly as ever. Anthony. 

"Do you want him to see you?" asks 
Batchelor. 

No. I'm worried Anthony won't talk to 
me if he sees me with police. (Later, 
when I visit him in jail, he asks me about 
the ride-along. I try to explain that I 
wanted to see what it was like from the 
other side of a police car. "Batchelor," 
Anthony laughs. "What he try to sell you, 
man?") 

We keep driving, past Anthony, past 
more young guys on street corners, all 
of whom scatter when they see Batche- 
lor, but none of whom seem the least bit 
intimidated or scared. Once, Batchelor 
breaks up a probable drug deal in front 
of another mini-market, clearing the 
sidewalk of 10 or so people; not 15 min- 
utes later, the crowd has re-formed, as 
strong as ever. It's like Batchelor's trying 
to dust in a lumber yard. 

Around dinnertime, we see Anthony 
on a public basketball court, grabbing a 
pass from a teammate and coolly drop- 
ping a three-point shot from way outside. 
By 8:30, he's made his way to a mostly 
empty parking lot, close to his grand- 
mother's house. Anthony is standing in a 
loose group of 15 or 20 young people, 
mostly guys. The girl next to him has 
a baby stroller. (Tisha? I can't tell.) He 
picks up the baby like I've seen him pick 
up Trinity. 

A middle-aged African-American man 
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owns the property, and he resents An- 
thony and friends loitering there. The 
man happens to be outside when we pull 
up. Batchelor rolls down his window, 
and the man approaches the car, point- 
ing toward Anthony. 

"You should send 'em all to Devil's Is- 
land," he says. "That would be a good 
place for 'em." 

Batchelor shakes his head sympathet- 
ically. 

"I wish I had a paddy wagon," he 
says, "so I could ride around and load 
'em up." 

»>March 2001 

charge: Trafficking in cocaine 

level: Felony, fifth degree 

explanation: According to police, Anthony sold 
$40 worth of crack cocaine— in the form of two 
pea-sized rocks— to an undercover officer near 
Madisonvilie's Bramble inn. Anthony was the co- 
defendant in this case; the defendant, Nate, or- 
chestrated the deal by waving Anthony over to 
the buyers' car. After the arrest, police seized 
$275 from Anthony. 

result: After initially pleading not guilty, Anthony 
changed his plea to no contest and was con- 
victed and sentenced to five years of intensive 
supervision probation. His license was also sus- 
pended for five years, with six months of that sus- 
pension mandated by law. Nate, the defendant, is 
currently serving a six-month jail term in Orient, 
Ohio, and will oe out by Christmas. 

On Wednesday morning, June 13, I 
grab a tape recorder and a notebook and 
prepare to drive out to Anthony's grand- 
mother's house, hoping to spend the en- 
tire day with Anthony in Madisonville. 
Get a bite to eat. Tickle Trinity. Play a lit- 
tle ball. 

First, I call to make sure he's there. 
He's not. "I haven't seen him in two 
days," says his grandmother. 

You mean he hasn't come home? 
"No." 

And you don't know where he is? 
"No." 

Worried, I drive out to knock on the 
door of his baby's mama, Tisha, thinking 
Anthony might be with her. 

"Anthony? He's in jail," she says with 
a half-smile. Apparently that Tuesday his 
probation officer had turned him in for 
not submitting to the required thrice- 
weekly urine tests. According to Tisha, 
Anthony tried to give a sample, but the 
technicians turned him away because he 
had no l.D. 
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"DO YOU KNOW HIS l.D. NUMBER?" 
asks the wearily matter-of-fact man 
guarding the entrance to the county jail. 
"Write this down: nine-seven-two-seven- 
four-nine. Nine-seven-two-seven-four- 
nine." 

Tisha, Trinity and I are at the Justice 
Center downtown, waiting for our 15 
minutes with Anthony on this, a Tuesday, 
one of his three weekly visiting days. As 
it turns out, he's not even here — instead, 
we have to drive down to the Queensgate 
jail on the riverfront. 

Posted visiting hours are noon to 
7:30. We get there at 5, but the guard 
won't let us in. 

"Are they having dinner or some- 
thing?" asks Tisha. 

The man behind the glass partition 
doesn't even look at us when he an- 
swers, "They just started feeding; come 
back at 6." 

Feeding. Like zoo animals. 

Dutifully, we return at 6 and take an 
octagonal silver placard with our num- 
ber, 14, embossed on the front. It's hot, 
and the waiting room is porch-like 
and open to the elements. We stagnate 
along with the air until at 6:30, when 
we're allowed to move beyond the first 
two doors — one open, one locked — and 
pencil Anthony's ID number on a visitor's 
slip. 

Problem: Tisha is only 17, and to get 
in, she needs to be accompanied by a 
legal guardian. Old enough to have a 
baby, old enough to be affected by the 
consequences of her baby's father's in- 
carceration, but not old enough to get 
beyond the third door. 

The next week, I go to Queensgate on 
my own, and this time, I make it through 
the third door. It's just like in the movies: 
a row of booths with phones on either 
side and soundproof glass in between. 
Anthony emerges from behind a pris- 
oner-side door, wearing regulation pri- 
son blues and an l.D. wristband, eventu- 
ally recognizing my face behind the glass 
at booth No. 18. 

We talk. Anthony sounds farther 
away than he is, owing to the strange 
quality of the phones, which sound more 
like walkie-talkies than anything else. He 
seems more animated than usual, per- 
haps due to his 15-minute communica- 
tion window. Although he talks to his 
family every day on the phone — Tisha, 



his grandmother, even his father — I'm 
the first person successfully to visit him 
in person. 

Far from being an ordeal, Anthony's 
week in jail has been ruled by the same 
motifs of inaction and inertia. Instead of 
getting into fights, he's playing chess. 
(And winning.) He plays a little basket- 
ball, too, when he gets the chance. The 
rest of his time is wasted; before, he 
might have had a chance at getting an 
l.D. and a job, but here he can do noth- 
ing but mope. And when he gets out — 
if he gets out — he'll still have zero 
money to his name. 

"I tried to get my boy to send me 
some money," he says, referring to an 
anonymous friend of his, "but he lied." 

How so? 

Anthony looks behind his right shoul- 
der, in the direction of the officer who is 
standing about 10 yards away. He starts 
to tell me something, then looks over his 
shoulder again before spitting it out. "I 
gave like 1 5 grams of crack to my boy; 
told him to send me the money," he says. 
That was three weeks ago. Since then, 
he says, he hasn't sold any drugs and 
won't sell any more (at least not crack) in 
the future. 

"You probably don't understand," he 
says. "I ain't got shit." 

He's right on both counts: probably 
the latter, and definitely the former. Al- 
though I've tried to understand, to con- 
nect, my attempts have proved woefully 
inadequate. Maybe the problem is intrin- 
sic. As much as I want to empathize with 
Anthony, my empathy can only be of the 
distant sort, more akin to a military gen- 
eral's compassion for his troops than the 
camaraderie between infantrymen in the 
trenches. Our only success is a minor 
one: after a few awkward trial runs, I 
have learned the handshake that An- 
thony favors, sort of a combination high- 
five and traditional pressing of the flesh 
with an elegant flourish of interlocking 
fingertips. 

Sadly, I'm not the only one who has 
trouble connecting with Anthony. Tisha, 
too, has had trouble; he still suspects her 
of infidelity. I tell him that's probably not 
the case, but he doesn't listen. Everybody 
is against him: his baby's mama, his 
drug-dealing friend, his father (who 
failed to send him money), his probation 
officer... [ rnNTiNiiFn on papif i?a ] 
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...and me, too. I am selling him out. I 
will write about what I see and hear, 
some of which is incriminating: Anthony 
unloading crack on his friend, Anthony 
hitting Tisha. Why does he tell me these 
things? Is it that he trusts me, or is he 
just bereft of sympathetic ears? I mean, I 
asked for the truth, but now 1 kind of 
wish he hadn't given it to me. Before, this 
article might have led some altruistic 
soul to him, perhaps gotten him a job 
offer or two. Now, to protect him, I have 
to make him anonymous, and there will 
be no positive outcome. 

Anthony continues to appeal for 
sympathy. He wasn't trying to avoid the 
urine tests, he says, hoping I'll click 
my tongue in agreement. "You know for 
sure that I've been trying to get my I.D," 
he says. "We went together. They know 
it takes time." But according to the 
probation department, Anthony never 
even tried to drop a urine sample, and 
he never informed his officer about 
the I.D. problem. If he had, the office 
would have helped him take care of it, 
personally escorting him to the clerk's 
office and shepherding him through the 
paperwork. 

Some of Anthony's other tales seem 
suspect, too. For example, he says he's 
out of money, and that the $10 he spent 
on his birth certificate was his last bit of 
cash. But he got a haircut a few days 
,ater — how did he pay for that? 

As I'm trying to figure out if Anthony's 
conning me, the phone emits a loud 
beep, signaling the end of the 15 min- 
utes. A few seconds later, it clicks off for 
good. I think that's it, but Anthony starts 
gesturing, holding the phone horizontally 
and pressing his mouth directly to the re- 
ceiver. Something's coming through, 
faintly. 

"Can you hear me?" 

I nod, and mimic his technique. He's 
done this before. 

I'll try to bring Tisha, I say. 

"What?" 

Tisha. I'll try to bring Tisha. 

As he nods and hangs up, I start, then 
abort, the handshake, remembering the 
clear partition. All I can manage is a fee- 
ble wave, which Anthony returns with 
an awkward gesture of his own, his right 
hand loosely forming a fist, thumb point- 
ing upward toward the glass, a signal en- 
tirely open to interpretation. * 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGF 79 

father, "Why do you look so pissed off 
all the time?" And then one eyebrow 
would shift upward, and his smile 
would pop like a soda can tab. Usually, 
he'd drawl "Mannn" and launch into a 
list of daily grievances. But after the 
amputation, fewer days were spent in 
the brown chair with the angry face. 
He spent most of his time studying me 
like I was studying him, and one day 
he told me, "Sit down. Have a seat." 

I knew this meant trouble. It re- 
minded me of his father and how he 
was when the grandchildren were 
bad. In his war-veteran-deep-in-the- 
trenches voice he would command us 
to "have a seat." Usually, having a seat 
meant sitting Indian-style alongside 
the bed unable to move or speak until 
he had fallen asleep. Sometimes, when 
my legs were so numb and the blood 
had halted, I'd try to unwind my limbs 
and rise. Each time, there'd be a 
crackle in the snoring like a dropped 
record needle and he'd open one eye 
and say, "Boy, where do you think 
you're going?" 

But this time, as my father sat 
across from me, I couldn't bear to look 
at his face. Instead, I stared at his thin 
wrists. He was gradually growing thin- 
ner, and if he straightened his arm it 
looked like an oversized bow for a 
stringed instrument. "You know," he 
said, "it took me a long time to get over 
being jealous." And he tilted his head 
and gave me his look of concern and 
wonder. Wondering if I knew what he 
was talking about and if this was the 
right time to broach the subject. I tilted 
my head the opposite way and met his 
look with my own shit-eating grin. But 
when he didn't smile back, I knew he 
was serious. So I sobered up and 
leaned forward. I placed both elbows 
on my knees and let my hands hang 
down, unable to speak. 

He talked about jealousy, about the 
time we lived in that all-white house in 
that all-white neighborhood when I 
was a kid. He talked about the illusion 
of happiness undercut with car pay- 
ments and house notes. He talked 
about everyone in that neighborhood 
not having two cents to rub together 
but working for the appearance of joy. 
He talked about always worrying 
about what someone else had. He 



talked about my mother and how this 
was her problem and then his problem 
and now my problem: never being 
satisfied with what you had. I was 
silent, nodding slightly. My shoulders 
slumped, and I tried to focus on a pat- 
tern in the carpet. But there was no es- 
caping that moment, no way to leave 
the room. It was as if I was a private 
note, the kind kids pass in the hall- 
ways, and I was being unfolded. Un- 
folded until I felt as flat and wide as a 
sheet of loose leaf with my creases ex- 
posed. 

He was right. And I think that's the 
summer my father fell in love with me, 
not just because I was his offspring 
and certainly not because he was look- 
ing through any parental mask that in- 
dicated 1 was "the perfect child." I 
think he'd abandoned that idea a long 
time ago. I think he could see me 
struggling to get away from him, to get 
away from Cincinnati, to get away 
from anything that would define me as 
a poor black kid whose father was a 
janitor and whose mentally ill mother 
boarded a plane one day, never to re- 
turn. Just like the prostitute on that 
morning walk to the bus stop, he saw 
the melancholy and regret that lived in 
my face. And while he wanted me to 
be satisfied, to make the most of what 
I had, he also wanted the TV movie, 
the happy ending: the poor black kid 
who goes off to college and makes 
something of himself. 

We had several similar conversa- 
tions after that: He'd point to his leg, 
make reference to his life and give 
warning: Do not turn out like me. Do 
not end up like this. When I told him 
that I wanted to go to grad school for 
creative writing, I think he was 
stunned that I wanted to make poems 
instead of money. But I think he real- 
ized I was doing exactly what he 
wanted me to do. I was making the 
most of what I had — and that was the 
history of our life together. Now, every 
time 1 sit down to write, 1 start with the 
essence of my father: the anger in his 
stride when he was young and the sad- 
ness in his limp when he was old. I 
know now that he understood long be- 
fore I did that, regardless of how dif- 
ferent my life might seem, it would al- 
ways be a document based on his. * 
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Shop Downtown and 
fark on Easy Street (for free!) 

Explore... 

our three levels of shopping and find your favorites like Gap, Banana Republic, 
Nine West, Godiva Chocolatier, and Ann Taylor! 

Discover... 

Greater Cincinnati exclusives only at Tower Place, like Georgiou, Dino's, 

Johnston & Murphy, and Sweet Factory! 
Full foodcourt including Auntie Ann's, TCBY, and Mrs. Fields. 

Visit www.towerplace.com... 

for directions from your driveway to ours, a complete mall directory, 
and a list of our special events for August. 
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28 West Fourth Street 
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Shop daily 10 am to 8 pm, 
Sunday noon to 5 pm 



We go the extra mile 
to reward you for 
shopping downtown . . . 

SkyAAiles, that is. 

am one mile of travel on Delta Air Lines 
for every dollar you spend 
at Tower Place. 
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Park on Easy Street 

Free larking lass 

witk any retail store purchase! 

Present this parking coupon with any 
Tower Place retail store receipt to the 
Customer Concierge Center, 
and receive free parking!* 

•This coupon Is not a parking validation, this coupon must be presented 
with a lower Place retail receipt to the Customer Concierge Center for a 
same-day parking validation. Food purchases, store and mall 
gift certificate purchases, and store account payments do not qualify. 
Coupon has no cash value and cannot be applied toward monthly 
cardholder contracts. Parking coupon valid for 5 hours or less, 
during mall hours. Please direct any questions to the 
Customer Concierge. 513/381-8849 
Offer expires 8/31/01 
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New regulation plan the best 
"alternative" for Ohio 

Last year, Ohio legislators overwhelmingly approved 
a progressive telecommunications reform law — 
legislation that paves the way for Ohio to modernize 
our state's outmoded telecommunications system, bolster 
our economy and benefit Ohio consumers. 

Now, Ohio regulators are writing the rules to implement 
this measure — a plan that will promote competition, help 
modernize our state's telecommunications network and help 
telecommunications companies meet the growing needs of 
Ohioans as we move forward into the Information Age. 

This "alternative regulation" plan for local telephone 
companies answers the call from the Ohio General 
Cynthia Ciminelli Assembly and responds to the needs of a rapidly changing 

marketplace. It will help Ohio meet consumer demands 
for innovation, competition and advanced services such as high-speed Internet access. 

The proposed plan currently being considered by the Public Utility 
Commission of Ohio (PUCO) will: 

• freeze basic telephone service rates indefinitely; 

• lead to the rapid deployment of high-speed Internet services in both 
urban and rural areas of the state; 

• protect consumers by continuing PUCO oversight of service quality; and 

• create a permanent incentive regulatory framework, which will help our 
state better compete for investment, jobs and growth opportunities. 

Some folks insist on opposing this plan, even as the PUCO works to craft it. 
But the fact is, our communications needs have changed, and our outdated rules and 
regulations need to be updated if we are to meet the demands of our consumers, schools 
and businesses throughout the state. The PUCO plan deserves the full support of 
Ohioans. 

The PUCO is currently considering public comment on this plan. Following a 
review, the Commission will issue a final decision on an elective alternative regulation 
plan for local telephone companies. 






Cynthia Ciminelli 
Director 
External Affairs 
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rench translation 



. Nowadays, the word bistro gets thrown 

ThGSe DIStrOS may nOt around like rice at a wedding. One definition 

of a bistro is "a small bar or restaurant in 

have pitch-perfect French Europe, or an imitation of this." Since we're 

not in Europe we'll have to settle for the cr- 
aCCentS, bUt Why qUibble satz variety, but this substitution gives us 

lots of latitude. Our bistros can be large and 
With gOOCl, CaSUal fOOCJ? boisterous, like the rejuvenated Bookwood 

Pottery Bistro in Mt. Adams. Or mid-sized 
BY MARY STAGAMAN aiul self-proclaimed "saucy." as in Aioli. Or 

petite and formal, as in Chez Alphonse's 
Bistro Boom. Each pairs a fundamentally 
French idea with American egalitarian 
tastes, and each has something to commend 
it. Taken together, the three form a welcome 
and lively trend in local dining. 
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A I 0 L I Downtown 

Aioli, named for the French garlic mayonnaise, is 
everything a bistro should be. The dining room is 
comfortable, the staff is kind, the prices are mod- 
erate and the food is interesting but unpreten- 
tious. Chef-owner Julie Francis's cooking reflects 
the time she spent in the Southwest; her kitchen 
lexicon includes chilies and cumin, tomatillos and 
corn. The summer menu includes a terrific bisque 
that blends the primal sweetness of roasted corn 
with a palate-cleansing hint of lemongrass and the 
slow burn of chili paste, these flavors rounded out 
with a drizzle of parsley oil and a cool garnish of 
jicama and crab. 

A brace of quail, which appeared on the winter 
menu glazed with maple syrup, gets a warm 
cumin rub for a summer special. Salmon, mari- 
nated in citrus and grilled to a turn, comes atop 
polenta scented with sage and surrounded by a 
tart tomatillo puree. But Francis is an equal op- 
portunity chef, so Asian accents — curry and rice 
vinegar — show up in a fresh take on the crab cake 
cliche, and grilled scallops are served atop Japan- 
ese buckwheat noodles. France gets a nod with 
duck confit, white bean ragout and a creamy po- 
tato and blue cheese gratin that comes with the 
obligatory steak on the menu. Great care is taken 
with vegetables and sides here, and I was happy 
to find braised greens, sweet potatoes, quinoa and 
broccoli rabe along with the standard garlic 
mashed. 

Dinners at Aioli are also accompanied by an 
easy blend of Flla Fitzgerald, Jo Stafford and other 
classic jazz artists over the sound system, and a 
short but food-friendly wine list that includes 
some good choices from Alsace and the south of 
France. This food marries well with the wines of 
the Rhone Valley, and the summer menu practi- 
cally cries out for a crisp rose like the Clos St. 
Magdeleine Cassis Rose from Provence. 

ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
BISTRO Mt. Adams 

A fruity rose from the Loire Valley is a fine match 
for the food at Rookwood Pottery Bistro in Mt. 
Adams. The former high-end hamburger joint has 
been given a decor makeover and a more sophis- 
ticated menu, but it remains casual enough to 
please the families and tourists who come for its 
historic setting. The dining room still includes a 
display case with a sampling of the art pottery 
once made here, and the enormous kilns now 
used for seating and wine storage are hard to 



miss. The biggest change is the gleaming new 
kitchen; its white subway tile walls are visible 
from the dining room. 

Vik Silberberg, chef at the Celestial next door, 
has brought his considerable creativity to the pot- 
tery. Yes, there's still a good burger, hand-formed 
and nicely charred from the grill, but there's much 
more. Like an authentic Greek salad of tomatoes, 
onions, cucumbers, olives and feta, with not a let- 
tuce leaf in sight. Or a very Gallic blend of endive 
and frisee tossed with apples, walnuts and blue 
cheese. Chilled asparagus is served peeled, neatly 
arranged on a plate with a soupcon of diced po- 
tato salad. And perfectly fresh and plump mussels 
mariniere, a French bistro classic, are enriched by 
a whisper of cream. 

Among the main courses, 1 liked the whimsy of 
a "napoleon" created from pieces of sauteed trout 
layered with roasted zucchini and lightened with 
a tomato-basil sauce. The tender, grilled poussin 
(young hen) comes on a bed of savory couscous, a 
nod to France's links to North Africa. The only 
disappointments are a pasta — curiously boring 
despite a garden's worth of vegetables — and a pal- 
lid rendition of fried calamari. Diners also should 
be cautious about visiting on the weekends, when 
the kitchen and the cordial but seemingly inexpe- 
rienced waitstaff are challenged by the crowds. 



Aioli 

DOWNTOWN 

700 Elm St. 
929-0525 

Hours | Lunch Mon-Fri 
11:30-2:30, dinner 
Mon-Sat 5:30-10 

Prices | Starters $4-$10, 
main courses S12-S22 

Rookwood 
Pottery Bistro 

MT. ADAMS 

1077 Celestial St. 
721-5456 

Hours | Lunch seven days 
11:30-3:30, dinner 
Sun-Thurs 4:30-9:30, 
Fri& Sat 5-1 1:30 

Prices | Starters S4-S9, 
main courses $9-$1 9 

Chez Alphonse 
Bistro Room 

FT. THOMAS, KY 

654 Highland Ave. 
(859)442-5488 

Hours | Tues-Sat beginning 
at 5:30 

Prices | Starters S3-S7, 
main courses $10-$ 16. 




An evening at Rookwood Pottery Bistro (above) could include 
their grilled salmon with creamy parmesean potatoes, crunchy green 
beans, tomato-herb lemon salsa and roasted hazelnuts (left). 
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Voted "Bert Margarita*" in Cincinnati Magazine 
& "Ber+ Mexican Rertaurant" by Cityfearcruo/vi 




Great fteakf & Seafood 



JME-FLAVORED FROZEN or "ON-THE-ROCKr 1 MARGARITA 

only $3.50 (available in rerraurani or bar) 



DOMESTIC PITCHERS $4.50 
FIESTA HOUR 

7 day* a week 4-? • '/ 1 priced appetizer* 

LIVE MARIACHI BAND.' 

Beechiviont. Wednefdayt 6~? • Fieldf Errel: Thurrdayt 6-7 • Erlanger: fundayr 6-7 



f 



OPEN 7 DAY^ A WEEK FOR LUNCH OR DINNER 

Beetan-t Ave. • 513-474-4154 

Z miler [art of Beechwont Mall 

^ 7736 Field* Er-rel U & Wa-ferrtone • 513-677-777? 

I Mile Earl of Mafon-Mon-fgowery Rd. 

3118 Dixie Hwy. • 857-416-7771 

Erbnqer, KY • I Mile forth of I-H5 & CrwtWew Hill. Mall 




r J0IN Uf FOR A FACT, FLAVORFUL LUNCH! Lunch from ttBMMJ 
ALL FLAVORED or "ON-THE-ROCKf MARGARITAS' only $3.50 

(Dowirtown only) 

FIEfTA HOUR 3-7.' Free Chip* & fatal 



Open Mon-Fri 10-7, fsrt 11-5 • 114 E. Jix+h ft, Down W 513-I4H113 



Fax in your order "to 141-1858 & pick up ai our carry-out window! 
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THE BISTRO ROOM 
AT CHEZ ALPHONSE 
Ft. Thomas 

It's easier to snag a table in the Bistro 
Room at Chez Alphonse — perhaps be- 
cause of its hideaway location in Ft. 
Thomas, Ky. I was lured by an ad that 
said "casual atmosphere," "hearty home 
cooking" and "entrees from $10 to $15," 
not a price point or style I associate with 
this white tablecloth restaurant. The 
Bistro Room, open Tuesday through Fri- 
day, is the smaller of the two dining 
rooms that are both used for fine dining 
on Saturday night. 

There's little difference in the atmos- 
phere or service on bistro nights — the 
white linens remain and the solicitous 

Each [of these bistros] 
pairs a fundamentally 
French idea with 
American egalitarian 
tastes, and each has 
something to commend it. 

staff is still formally attired. But the 
menu really does deliver textbook rendi- 
tions of French bistro classics at very 
modest prices. Try the tiny crock of 
satiny pate infused with brandy or the 
classic steak frites, piled high with crisp 
potatoes, and don't skip the perfect 
creme caramel if it's available. The 
kitchen explores a little with specials: 1 
had an unusual sweet potato bisque 
topped with lump crabmeat, then a sim- 
ple filet of halibut topped with a sauce of 
curried yellow peas. The daintily 
arranged plate, with its bouquetiere of 
turned vegetables, was as correct as any 
Parisian bistro. 

Moreover, the operation is supervised 
by Alphonse Kaelbel and Christine Kael- 
bel-Sheares, the charming owners of 
Chez Alphonse. After you've had a wel- 
coming aperitif of Lillet blanc over ice, 
be sure to consult Alphonse about a 
choice of wine. There are several fairly 
priced, mostly French choices by the 
glass, and an extensive list that includes 
a mini-tour of the hill towns of his native 
Alsace. * 
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dining out 

Cincinnati Magazine's dining guide is 
compiled by our dining editors as a serv- 
ice to our readers. The magazine accepts 
no advertising or other consideration in 
exchange for a restaurant listing. The edi- 
tors may add or delete restaurants based 
on their judgment. Because of space limi- 
tations, all of the dining guide's restau- 
rants may not be included each month. 

Dining Critic | Mary Stagaman 
Mini-Review | Dawn Simonds Ramirez 
Dining News | Elissa Sonnenberg 

To contact the dining staff, write to Dining, 
Cincinnati Magazine, 705 Central Ave., 
Suite 175, Cincinnati, OH 45202. Or e-mail 
dining@cintimag.emmis.com 

american 

ARTHUR'S, 3516 Edwards Rd., Hyde Park, 871- 
5543. Neighborhood cafe, antique bar, garden. 
Burgers, salads, soups and deli sandwiches, 
$4-$9. Children's menu. Full bar. Happy hour, 
Mon-Fri 4-7. Lunch & dinner seven days. 
Breakfast Sun. MCC. 

BEHLE STREET CAFE, 50 E. Rivercenter Blvd., 
Covington, (859)291-4100. Upbeat, young 
crowd. Pastas, ribs, pork chops and salads, 
S5-$10. Children's menu. Banquet facilities. 
Lunch & dinner, seven days. MCC. 

BRANDYW1NE INN, 204 S. Main St, Monroe, 779- 
4747. Prix fixe four-course dinner. Thurs-Fri, 7 
pm seating; Sat, 6, 7 and 8:15 pm seatings. 
$22.95 without wine. Full bar. Menu changes 
weekly, reservations suggested. Cash, checks. 

CHAMPS SPORTS BAR, at the Hyatt Regency 
Cincinnati, 151 w. 5th St., 579-6830. Pool ta- 
bles and darts replaced the Italian Chop 
House, but calamari 8. swordfish remain, 
along with appetizers and other bar fare. 
Lunch 8i dinner 7 days. MCC. 

COURTYARD CAFE, 1211 Main St.. Over-the- 
Rhine, 723-1 119. Burgers, soups and appetiz- 
ers, $4.50-$7. Daily lunch specials. Happy hour 
Mon-Fri. Live music Fri-Sat, patio with fire pit 
and deck, valet parking Tues-Sat. Lunch & 
dinner Mon-Sat. MCC. 

deSHA'S AMERICAN TAVERN, 1 1320 Montgom- 
ery Rd., Symmes Twp., 247-9933. Lodge/resort 
ambience. Features roasted pork tenderloin, 
chicken and beef and plenty of comfort foods, 
$7-$23. wine list, imported draft beer and 
plenty of single-barrel bourbon. Children's 
menu. Lunch & dinner seven days. Sun 
brunch. Reservations suggested. MCC. 

FIRST WATCH, 2692 Madison Rd., Norwood, 531- 
7430; 700 Walnut St., downtown, 721-4744; 
8118 Montgomery Rd., Madeira, 891-0088; 
11301 Montgomery Rd., Symmes Twp., 489- 
6849; 80 w. Kemper Rd., Springdale, 671-1740. 
Nonsmoking breakfast and lunch spot. Pan- 
cakes, omelets and specialty egg dishes. Also 
sandwiches, salads, soups, $3-$6. Children's 
menu. Seven days. MCC 

THE GOLDEN LAMB, 27 S. Broadway, Lebanon 
(513) 932-5065. Housed in Ohio's oldest inn. 
Roast duckling, lamb, fresh seafood, steaks 
and prime rib, S12-S22. Children's menu. Full 
bar. Lunch Mon-Sat dinner seven days. MCC. 



KEY No checks unless specified. 
AE American Express, DC Diners Club 
DS Discover, MC MasterCard, V Visa 
MCC Major credit cards: AE, MC, V 



HENKE WINERY, 701 E. Epworth Ave., Winton 
Place, 541-3177. Owners Joan 8t Joe Henke 
converted the old Christos & Drivakis restau- 
rant into a winery. They make 13 varieties of 
wine and offer wine dinners, pizzas and hors 
d'oeuvres, $6.50-$15.95. Weekend and holi- 
day reservations. Dinner Mon-Sat. DS MC, V. 

INN THE WOOD, 277 Calhoun St., Clifton, 221- 
3044. Neighborhood folks come for the hearty 
breakfasts. Entrees include chicken, steaks 
and seafood, S7-$13. Children's menu. Break- 
fast, lunch & dinner seven days. No weekend 
reservations. MCC 

J. ALEXANDER'S, 2629 Edmondson Rd., Nor- 
wood, 531-7495. Contemporary American 
food in Craftsman-style dining room. Special- 
ties include smoked salmon dip, prime rib, 
grilled chop, S12-S22. Full bar. Lunch & dinner 
seven days. MCC, DC. 

KALDI'S, 1204 Main St, Over-the-Rhine, 241-3070. 
Features sandwiches, salads, light entrees, 
specialty coffees and desserts. Live music four 
nights a week. Full bar. Used books for sale, 
monthly art shows. Lunch 8i dinner seven 
days, weekend brunch. DS, MC,V. 

MAIN STREET CAFE, 6903 Main St., Newtown, 
272-1339. Friendly neighborhood cafe offers 
burgers, chili, soups, salads, S3-S8.50. Full bar. 
Lunch & dinner Mon-Sat. MC, V. 

MAX & ERMA'S, 7800 Montgomery Rd., Ken- 
wood, 794-0100; 9226 Schulze Dr., west 
Chester 942-2545; 2631 Edmondson Rd., Nor- 
wood, 396-7090. Burgers, steak, grilled fish, 
pastas, black bean burrito, S5-$18. Children's 
menu. Lunch 8i dinner seven days. MCC. 

NATIONAL EXEMPLAR, in the Mariemont inn, 
6880 Wooster Pke., Mariemont, 271-2103. 
Great breakfasts— oversized omelets and 
pancakes. Steaks, fresh seafood and pastas 
for dinner. Children's menu. Two full bars. 
Breakfast, lunch 8. dinner seven days, week- 
end reservations. MCC. 

NEW DILLY PUB, 1582 E. Kemper, Sharonville, 
772-0010. Newly reopened serving sand- 
wiches, wings, burgers and more in a tavern 
atmosphere cooked by ex-Cherrington's Brad 
"Woody" Woodruff. Lunch 8* dinner Mon-Sat. 
V,MC. 

THE PALM COURT RESTAURANT 8> BAR, at 

Omni Netherland Plaza, 35 W. Fifth St., 564- 
6465. A four diamond AAA restaurant featur- 
ing seafood dishes, veal chop, pork tenderloin, 
$10-$35, plus salads, vegetarian and pasta en- 
trees. Excellent wine list. Valet parking. Piano 
music seven days, jazz quartet Fri-Sat. Reser- 
vations suggested. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner 
Tues-Sat Sun brunch. MCC. 

THE RESTAURANT AT THE PHOENIX, 812 Race 
St, 721-8901. Creative cuisine in a beautifully 
restored landmark. Top-ranked in the Zagat 
Survey. Valet parking. Full bar. Dinner Tues- 
Sat. Reservations suggested. MCC, DS 

THE SILVER SPRING HOUSE, 8322 E. Kemper Rd., 
Montgomery, 489-7044. Burgers, burritos, sea- 
food and salads, S3.25-$15. Specialty citrus- 
marinated Amish chicken. Children's menu. 
Outdoor dining. Full bar. Lunch Mon-Fri, din- 
ner seven days. MCC. 

SYMPHONY HOTEL, 210 W. 14th St., Over-the- 
Rhine, 721-3353. Housed in the 1871 Erhgott 
mansion. Offers four-course dinners for 
Cincinnati Symphony and Cincinnati Opera 
performances and three-course dinners for 
Pops performances. 5:30 seating, dinner at 6. 
Music and evening fare menu available after 
performances. MCC. 

TINKS CAFE, 3410 Telford Ave., Clifton, 961-6500. 
Eclectic cuisine in casually upscale surround- 
ings. Grilled seafood, vegetarian entress, 
sandwiches, meats 8< pastas, S9-S18. Full 




ROADHOUSE 

''Cincinnati's Original 
Roadhouse" 

★** 

Award Winning Quality 
At Value Added Prices 

Best Happy Hour in 
Cincinnati 

Monday-Friday 3pm-7pm 

1/2 Price Drinks and Appetizers 

* Daily Lunches /Dinner Specials * 

* Large parties Welcome * 
* Banquet Facilities for 10-100 * 
■k Rehearsal Dinners * 

* Hours: Sun-Thurs 11 am-10 pm, * 

* Fri-Sat 11 am-11 pm * 

2 Great Locations: 

12185 Springfield Pke., 301 Riverboat Row, 
Springdale Newport 

(513) 671-1110 (859) 491-7500 




BELUGA 




Mill 1 
1 1 1 p 

OFFERING 
Flavors of Italy, France, Korea & Japan 

Come experience an exquisite 
blend of tastes and textures. 

Perfect parings of wine & "Grand Cuisine" 
Award-winning Sushi 

FULL BAR 
COMPLETE WINE LIST 

■ Reservations Recommended • 



Cincinnati's Finest Euro Asian Dining 
3520 EDWARDS RD. • 513.533.4444 
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bar. Reservations suggested. Lunch & dinner 
Tues-Sat. MCC. 
TRIO, 7565 Kenwood Rd.. Kenwood, 984-1905. 
serves California-style pizzas and pastas, salads, 
sandwiches, and entrees, $8-$l4. Children's 
menu. More than 200 wines. Full bar Lunch & 
dinner seven days. Reservations encouraged. 
MCC. 

THE VINEYARD CAFE, 2653 Erie Ave., Hyde Park, 
871-6167. Elliot Jablonsky's cafe features light, 
creative American dishes with Mediterranean 
and Asian accents, $8-$20. Wine by the glass or 
the bottle. Full bar. Lunch & dinner seven days. 
MCC. 

YORK STREET CAFE. 738 York St.. Newport, (859) 
261-9675. Owners Terry 8t Betsy Cunningham 
serve steaks, seafood, ethnic 8i vegetarian spe- 
cialties, $9-$22. Large garden patio. Live music 
Wed-Sun. Swing 8. Latin dance Thurs, Sat. Full 
bar. Lunch Tues-Sat, dinner seven days. MCC. 

cajun/creole 

COPELAND'S OF NEW ORLEANS, 5150 Merten Rd., 

Deerfield Twp., 336-0043. New Orleans-style 
dishes, including shrimp etouffe, blackened red- 
fish and veal Copeland, plus sandwiches, $6.95- 
$18.95. Children's menu. Full bar. Sun-Thurs 
11-10. Fri-Sat 11-11. Sun brunch 10:30-3. MCC, 
DS. 

KNOTTY PINE ON THE BAYOU, 1802 Licking Pke., 

Cold Spring, (859) 781-2200. Specializes in Cajun 
foods, such as blackened chicken, halibut and 
steaks, frog legs, oysters, shrimp and lobster, 
$9-$19. Children's menu. Full bar. Dinner Tues 
Sun. Reservations suggested. MC, V. 



Tiny Thai 



Celtic 



the DUBLINER, 6111 Montgomery Rd., Pleasant 
Ridge, 531-6111. Irish pub offers steak, fresh 
seafood and Irish dishes, $7-512. Children's 
menu. Outdoor dining, valet parking. Live music 
Wed-Sat. Full bar, with 16 beers on tap. Lunch & 
dinner seven days Sun brunch. MCC. 

JACK QUINN'S IRISH ALE HOUSE & PUB. 112 E. 
Fourth St., Covington, (859) 491-6699. Seriously 
Irish— breakfast boxty, shepard's pie, Dublin 
mussels, $4.50-$l8.95. Full bar. Live music 
weekends. Lunch & dinner seven days. MCC, 
DC 

NICHOLSON'S TAVERN & PUB. 625 Walnut St.. 564 
9111. Scottish-themed restaurant offers Shep- 
herd's pie. hickory-smoked haddock, rotisserie- 
roasted chicken, Atlantic salmon with kedgeree 
risotto. Children's menu. Outdoor dining. Plenty 
of beers and single-malt scotches. Full bar. 
Lunch Mon-Sat, dinner seven days. MCC. 

Chinese 

DOODLES. 3443 Edwards Rd., Hyde Park, 871-7388. 
Ooodles of noodles and dumplings, including 
leek potstickers. seafood noodle bowl, noodles 
tossed with shrimp and scallion pancakes, 
$4.25-$9. Lunch 8i dinner Mon-Sat. MCC. 

HOUSE OF TAM, 889 W. Galbraith Rd., Finneytown, 
729-5566. Serves Hunan, Szechuan, including 
fresh seafood such as salmon with ginger and 
scallions and lemon shrimp with walnuts, $6- 
$16. Full bar. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner Mon-Sat. 
Reservations suggested. MCC. 

MOY MOY'S, 9797 Montgomery Rd., Montgomery, 



792-9779. Kim Moy offers stir-fries, low-fat en- 
trees, vegetarian items and old standbys— 
Szechuan beef, kung pao chicken. Nonsmoking. 
No alcohol. Lunch from $5, dinner from $7. 
Mon-Sat. MCC. 
PACIFIC MOON CAFE, 8300 Market Place Ln., 
Montgomery, 891-0091. Menu features Thai, 
Vietnamese, Chinese and a few American en- 
trees, from $9. Patio dining, limited delivery area. 
Live jazz Sat. Full bar, extensive wine list. Lunch 
8i dinner Tues-Sun. Dim sum Sat-Sun 10-3. 
Reservations accepted. MCC. 



eclectic 



ALLYN'S CAFE. 3538 Columbia Pkwy. Columbia- 
Tusculum, 871-5779. Fun, funky. Features Cajun, 
Mexican, seafood and steaks. Nightly specials. 
More than 100 imported and domestic beers. 
Live music nightly, except Wed. Bar till 2:30 am, 
weekdays till 12. Lunch 8: dinner seven days. 
MCC. 

BARRISTER'S EURO-TAVERN, 913 Sycamore St, 
downtown, 651-5013. Cozy spot across from the 
courthouse. Breakfast lunch and snacks after 3 
pm. 

BOCA, 4034 Hamilton Ave., Northside. 542-2022. 
Contemporary American entrees, including lamb 
shank, double-cut pork chops and vegetarian se- 
lections. Lunch from $6, dinner $12-$17. Lunch 
8. dinner Tues-Sat, Sun brunch. Weekday reser- 
vations for five or more. MCC. 

CAFE CIN-CIN, 25 W. Sixth St., in the Crowne Plaza, 
621-1973. Chef Henry Warman's bistro offers an 
eclectic mix of ethnic specialties, $1 1-$20. Chil- 
dren's menu. Valet parking. Full bar. Lunch 8. din- 



Local proof that size doesn't matter: RUTHAl'S THAI KITCHEN 

dine-in/carryout in Mt. Lookout packs plenty of big flavors into its small 
space (the dining room seats just 24). Owners Tim Tangsantikul and his 
wife, Ruthai, dish out favorites from their Thai homeland, where Tim's 
mother still runs her own restaurant. Specialties include green papaya 
salad (som turn, below), soy sauce noodles (pad see ew) and classic 
pad thai. Vegetarian options include "happy tofu" and vegetable thai 
spicy (pad pik pak). 3164 Linwood Ave., Mt. Lookout 871-7687. 



fresh-baked 



DINING NEWS TO SAVOR 



Gimme a quiche 

Let the brunch wars begin! DAYBREAK, a new breakfast/ 
lunch/brunch spot near Barnes & Noble in Hyde Park Plaza, 
tempts egg lovers with a menu from Tony Barbara, former 
executive chef of the Hyde Park Country Club and First Watch 
veteran. Owners Kim and Garry Phillips will offer standard 
brunch fare and their exclusive smoothie, the Smartini. Hyde 
Park Plaza, 871-4400. 




Show food 

Plaza 600's curtain call set the stage for BELLA, a Mediter 
ranean/ltalian/fusion cuisine-focused venture from the opera- 
tors of Jump. For the renovated space set to open late this 
summer, Jump chef Allen Stickell plans pricey but innovative 
fare. Dinners include grilled pesto marinated swordfish with 
heirloom tomato relish and smoked red pepper sauce, truffle 
potato ravioli and seared ahi tuna clubs. 600 Walnut St., down- 
town, 721-8600 (as of Sept. 1). 



Margo solo 



Jimmy (of Margo and Jimmy's) may be gone, but MARGO'S is 
still in business with a new chef and an updated menu. Chef 
Chris Bowker, a familiar face from Coco's, sidelined the 
Caribbean chicken, but spiced up the offerings with shrimp cock- 
tail, asparagus chicken and pork chops served three ways (with 
soy, apricot glaze and Jim Beam barbecue sauce). 404 Pike St., 
Covington, (859) 581-3730. | ELISSA SONNENBERG 
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ner seven days. Reservations suggested. MCC. 
CAROL'S ON MAIN, 825 Main St., 651-2667. Late- 
night dining, eclectic menu, artwork by local 
artists. Burgers, salads, sandwiches, pastas, fish 
and chops. Nightly specials. Vegetarian items 
available. Kitchen open most nights till 1 am. Bar 
Tues-Sat till 2:30 am. Lunch & dinner seven 
days. MCC. 

CHEZ NORA, 530 Main St., Covington, (859)491- 
8027. in a tum-of-the-century building. Pasta, 
seafood and salads, dinner specials. Lunch 8< din- 
ner seven days. Reservations accepted. MCC. 

diner ON SYCAMORE, 1203 Sycamore St., 721- 
1212. Upbeat, fun surroundings and eclectic 
dishes. Caribbean white crab chili, baby-back ribs 
and pasta dishes, $6.50-$l6. Children's menu. 
Outdoor dining. Lunch 8i dinner seven days. Sun 
brunch. Reservations for frve or more. MCC. 

HOUSTON INN, 4026 U.S. 42, Mason. 398-7377. A 
Mason landmark known for its 35-item salad 
bar, fried chicken and deep-fried frog legs, other 
favorites include grilled pork chops, prime rib 
and barbecue, from $10.50. Full bar. Dinner 
Tues-Fri, Sun. MCC, local checks. 

LU LU'S NOODLES, 135 W. Kemper Rd., Springdale, 
671-4949. Specializes in Asian noodles— from 
Hong Kong to Vietnamese, $4-$8. Nonsmoking. 
Lunch & dinner Mon-Sat. Cash or checks. 

MAYA'S, 9749 Kenwood Rd., Keystone Plaza, Blue 
Ash, 791-5005. European-cafe setting features 
stuffed cabbage, beef brisket, chicken Baton 
Rouge, pasta and vegetarian entrees, $6.50-$12. 
Dessert bakery. Children's menu. Live music Fri- 
Sat. Breakfast & lunch Tue-Sun, dinner Tues-Sat. 
DS.MQV. 



MYRA'S DIONYSUS, 121 Calhoun St., Clifton, 961- 
1 578. Unpretentious setting with eclectic menu, 
including Middle Eastern, Indonesian, Cuban 
specialties. Vegetarian dishes. Tables outside 
during warm weather. Beer & wine. Lunch Mon- 
Sat dinner seven days. Cash. 

PANERA BREAD, 81 15 Montgomery Rd., Kenwood, 
891-5401; various other loccations. Bright clean 
surroundings. Soups, salads, sandwiches, $2.85- 
$5. Specializes in fresh-baked breads, from Asi- 
ago cheese to olive sourdough. No alcohol. 
Seven days. MCC. 

TELLER'S OF HYDE PARK, 2710 Erie Ave., Hyde 
Park, 321-4721. In the old Hyde Park Savings & 
Loan. Eclectic menu, including tapas, pastas. Pa- 
cific Rim and Mediterranean dishes, sandwiches, 
$3-$i6. Children's menu. Outdoor dining. Fea- 
tures extensive wine list, 100 beers, 30 on tap, 
handcrafted ales. Full bar. Lunch & dinner seven 
days. MCC. 

french 

CHATEAU POMUE. 2019 Madison Rd., O'Bryonville, 
871-8788. Popular neighborhood hangout offers 
cioppino, salmon, veal scalloppine, eggplant Flo- 
rentine, tortellini, vegetarian dishes, $9.95-$23. 
Outdoor dining. Wine. Happy hour Wed-Fri, 4- 
6:30. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner Mon-Sat. DS, MC, V. 

CHEZ ALPHONSE, 654 Highland Ave., Ft. Thomas, 
(859) 442-5488. Contemporary French restau- 
rant owned by Alphonse Kaelbel and wife Chris- 
tine. Fresh fish and seafood, from $16. Full bar, 
banquet facilities. Dinner Tues-Sat, entertain- 
ment Fri-Sat. Reservations suggested. MCC 



LA NORMANDIE. 118 E. Sixth St.. 721-2761. Fea- 
tures dry-aged steaks, fresh fish, rack of lamb, 
$14-$25. Daily specials with sauces made by the 
Maisonette kitchen upstairs. Valet parking. 
Happy hour Mon-Fri 4-6. Lunch Tues-Fri, dinner 
Mon-Sat. Reservations suggested. MCC. 

MARY JO'S CUISINE. 308 S. Campus Ave.. Oxford. 
523-2653. European-style cafe with country 
French food. Everything prepared from 
scratch— from sauces to breads to pastries. 
Beer, wine 8. liquor. Lunch Tues-Fri ($5-$7); din- 
ner Fri-Sat (French country dinners— fixed menu 
witti three choices $26). Reservations sug- 
gested. MQV. 

german/hungarian 

THE IRON SKILLET, 6900 valley Ave., Newtown, 561- 
6776. Friendly neighborhood spot features Hun- 
garian specialties— schnitzel, sauerbraten, beef 
goulash. Also veal cordon bleu, cabbage rolls, 
breaded pork chops, from $7. Full bar. Lunch 
Tues-Sat dinner lues-Sun. Reservations for 5 or 
more. DS, MC, V. 

MECKLENBURG GARDENS, 302 E. University, Cor 
ryville, 221-5353. Serving German specialties- 
schnitzels, German sausages, pastas, garlic 
soup. Plus the famous coffee-toffee black-bot- 
tom pecan pie. Beer garden. Live entertainment 
Wed (German night). Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner 
seven days. MCC. 

THE SHERMAN HOUSE, 35 S. Main St., Batesville, in. 
(800) 445-4939. German-American food— espe- 
cially schnitzel. Dinners from $9. Liquor 8. wine. 
Breakfast, lunch 8. dinner seven days. Reserva- 
tions suggested. MCC. 
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"Chop House Heaven" 

If you love great prime rib, this is your place. Its our specialty, Angus beef 
slow roasted for tenderness and seasoned with our own special herbs, 
served au jus. Try it with horseradish and your choice of redskin 
mashed potatoes, french fries or baked potato. With our wood-fired 
grill and open hearth oven, we feature seven extraordinary 
steaks, wood-grilled frenched pork chops and 
ceda r-pla 1 1 ked h ea rt h 

roasted salmon. " Aftcr 1 ,ricd I'f 

salmon at a meal tliat 
also included a lull- 
flavored, meltingly 
lender slab of prime 
rib, an excellent salad, 
appetizer and side 
dishes, I was pretty 
sure I'd found chop 
house heaven." 
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ALL NEW MENU. 
ALL NEW LOOK. 

Voted one of 
Cincinnati's BEST 

uJith 1/icw " 



BASSY SUITES 
HOTEL" 

Cincinnati - RiverCenter 

10 E. RiverCenter Boulevard 
Covington. KY 410)1 

859.261.8400 




EMBASSY 
GRILLE 



Find Out The Talk Of The Town! 

Eclectic Italian 
Cuisine &cf pint? 

Exclusively Blended Teas &. Coffees 
Casual Contemporary Dinner 



<KUMO'S C4/> 

x 85MS1-8575 

114 Pike cTtreet, Covington KY 



BECKY PARTH 

Holistic Wellness Center 







Massage Therapy 


Reflexology 


ACMOS Energy Balancing 


Irioology Medical Intuitive 



ACMOS ENERGY BALANCING 
by Steve Botuchis 

ACMOS is described as 
acoi puncture withoul needles 

REFLEXOLOGY & 
MEDICAL INTUITIVE 
By Becky Parth 

Restore your optimum health! 

859.746.8971 

75 Cavalier Blvd., Suite 325 " Florence. KY 41042 

Hours: Monoay-Fnday 9a.m. -6p.m. or by appointment 



dining out 



home-style 

CAMP WASHINGTON CHILI, Colerain & Hopple, 
Camp Washington, 541-0061. Neighborhood 
chili parlor serves double-deckers, salads. Chil- 
dren's menu. Open 24 hours (except Sun). Cash. 

GOODIES SOUTHERN-STYLE BARBECUE, INC., 
5907 Hamilton Ave., College Hill, 542-4663. Fin- 
ger lickin' ribs served with collard greens, po- 
tato salad and cole slaw. Plus chicken wings 
and sandwiches. Lunch & dinner Tues-Sun. 
MCC. 

GREYHOUND TAVERN, 2500 Dixie Hwy, Ft. 
Mitchell, (859) 331-3767. Popular neighborhood 
spot features Southern-fried chicken, chops, 
prime beef and seafood. Lunch and evening 
specials, $5-518. Children's menu. Outside din- 
ing. Full bar. Lunch & dinner seven days, Sun 
brunch. Reservations suggested. MCC. 

RED FOX GRILL, 232 E. Sixth St., 621-7924. Soups 
and a variety of sandwiches— roast beef, ham, 
tuna, turkey. Mon-Fri. Cash. 

SUGAR 'N' SPICE RESTAURANT, 4381 Reading Rd., 
Paddock Hills, 242-3521. Since 1940. Nonsmok- 
ing spot for lunch and breakfast served all day. 
Great pancakes, omelettes and homemade 
soups, plus daily specials, $3-$7. Seven days. 
Cash. 

TUCKER'S, 1637 Vine St., Over-the-Rhine, 721-7123. 
Home-style food in an old diner. Omelets, baked 
chicken and rice, pork chops, roast beef, fish, 
$4.50-$7, plus daily specials — meat loaf, black- 
bean burger, vegetarian linguine. Lunch & dinner 
Mon-Sat. Cash. 

ZIP'S CAFE, 1036 Delta Ave., Mt. Lookout 871-9876. 
Family place with chili, burgers, fries, chicken 
sandwiches. Regulars ask for the "Zipburger" 
Full bar. Lunch & dinner seven days. MC, V. 

indian 

AMBAR INDIA, 350 Ludlow Ave., Clifton, 281-7000. 
Features Indian cuisine, including chicken Tan- 
doori, curried and vegetable entrees, S7-S13. 
Beer 8. wine. Lunch 8. dinner seven days. MCC. 

mayura, 3202 Jefferson Ave., Clifton, 221-7125. 
Chicken tandoori, spicy samosas, curried fish, 
vegetable dishes, S7-S15. Children's menu. En- 
tertainment Wed-Sat. Full bar. Lunch buffet 
($6.95) 8. dinner Tues-Sat. Sun brunch 12-3. 
MCC. 

TANDOOR INDIA RESTAURANT, 8702 Market 
Place Ln., Montgomery, 793-7484. Attractive 
setting. Indian cuisine: tandoori chicken, boti 
kabob, samosas and seafood, from $9. Wine 8. 
liquor. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner Mon-Sat. Reser- 
vations suggested. MCC 

italian 

BARRESI'S ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 4111 Webster 
Ave., Deer Park, 793-2540. Owner/chef-oper- 
ated. Features fresh fish, veal, steak, $12- 
$32.95. Extensive wine list. Full bar. Dinner 
Tues-Sat. Weekend reservations. MCC. 

BUCA Dl BEPPO, 2635 Edmondson Rd., Norwood, 
396-POPE (7673). Family-style Italian food in 
kitschy surroundings. Try pizzas ($9.95-$l7.95), 
pastas ($7.95-$19.95) or eggplant parmigiana, 
chicken cacciatore ($14.95-$19.95). Dinner 
seven days, lunch Sun. MCC. 

FERRARI'S LITTLE ITALY, 11384 Montgomery Rd.. 
Symmes Twp., 489-9777 (Bakery Mon-Sat at 
7677 Goff Terr. Madeira, 272-2220). Family-style 
dining. Regional Italian specialties such as sea- 
food canneloni, pesto salmon, spaghetti 
Mediterranean, eggplant parmesan, $8-$17. 
Lunch entrees, $5-$8. Children's menu. Out- 
door dining. Full bar. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner 
seven days. Weekend reservations. MCC. 

KARLO'S BISTRO ITALIA, 491 1 Houston Rd.. atTur- 
fway Road, Florence, (859) 282-8282. Spacious 
dining room, nice bar in back. Offers pastas, pi- 
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zas and specialties, S9-S16. Desserts, $4.50. 
Children's menu. Outdoor bar and patio. Full 
bar. Lunch & dinner seven days. Reservations 
accepted. MCC. 

NICOLA'S RISTORANTE, 1420 Sycamore St., Over- 
the-Rhine, 721-6200. Northern Italian cuisine in 
a renovated incline car barn. Bruschetta, cala- 
maretti al pomodoro, osso buco. Full bar. Valet 
parking, weekends. Lunch (S5.25-S10) Mon-Fri, 
dinner ($10-522) Mon-Sat. Reservations sug- 
gested. MCC. 

PASTA AL DENTE, 3672 Erie Ave., Hyde Park, 321- 
7400. Small, intimate setting. Offers Italian pas- 
tas, appetizers, soups, desserts. Extensive list of 
wines by the glass. Entrees $9-516. Outdoor 
dining. Dinner seven days. MCC. 

PRIMAVISTA, at the Queen's Tower, 810 Matson PI., 
Price Hill, 251-6467. Great view of the city. En- 
trees include veal, fresh fish, seafood, lamb, 
steaks and pastas, $15-S25. Full bar. Dinner 
seven days. Reservations suggested. MCC. 

scorn's Italian restaurant, 919 vine St., 
721-9484. Italian home cooking, including 23 
veal and beef dishes, 25 pastas, steaks, osso 
buco, lasagna. Dinners from $13. Wine. Lunch 
Tues-Fri, dinner Tues-Sat. Reservations re- 
quired. MC,V. 

japanese 

KO-SHO JAPANESE RESTAURANT, 215 E. Ninth St., 
665-4950. Chef Yukio serves Japanese dishes, 
including sashimi, sukiyaki and tempuras, from 
$1 1 . Full bar. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner seven days. 
Reservations suggested. MCC. 

SUSHI RAY, 1018 Delta Ave., Mt. Lookout, 533-9218; 
650 Walnut, downtown, 651-2676 (lunch 
Mon-Fri only). Features sushi, sashimi, teriyaki, 
tempuras. Lunch $9, dinner S15-S25. Full bar. 
Lunch & dinner Mon-Sat. MCC 

mediterranean 

THE GOURMET ON BROADWAY, 20 N. Broadway, 
Lebanon, 933-8377. Small, friendly spot serves 
salads, pita sandwiches, homemade breakfast 
breads and soups with Mediterranean touches, 
$3.50-$7. Plus gourmet coffees and teas. Break- 
fast & lunch Mon-Sat. Cash. 

PALOMINO EURO BISTRO, Fountain Place, 505 
Vine St., 381-1300. Casually upscale setting, 
with a view of Fountain Square. Food is 
Mediterranean-style, chicken and pork loin; also 
oven-roasted and white-oak grilled prawns, 
salmon and mahi-mahi. Lunch from $7, dinner 
$i0-$25. Children's menu. Full bar. Lunch 
Mon-Sat, dinner seven days. Reservations sug- 
gested. MCC. 

mexican/ 
southwestern 

BURRITO JOE'S, 364 Ludlow Ave., Clifton, 751-2911; 
various other locations. Combo burritos, taco 
platters, Joe's salads, rice & bean platter, up to 
$4.75. Full bar. Outside dining. Will validate park- 
ing garage tickets. Lunch 81 dinner seven days. 
MCC, DS. 

HABANERO, 358 Ludlow Ave., Clifton, 961-6800. 
Specializes in Latin American fare, S2-S10. Try 
the tangerine ginger chicken with pineapple al- 
mond salsa. Children's menu. Outdoor dining. 
Acoustic music. Wine 81 beer. Lunch & dinner 
seven days. MCC. 

LA SALSA FRESH MEXICAN GRILL, 3880 Paxton 
Ave., Hyde Park Plaza, 321-4440; 4752 Fields- 
Ertel Rd„ Deerfield Twp., 677-0300. Features 
hand-crafted Mexican food. Salsa bar prepared 
from scratch daily. Beers and margaritas. Chil- 
dren's menu. Lunch & dinner seven days. MCC. 

RINCON MEXICANO, 4450 Eastgate Blvd., 943- 
9923. Authentic Mexican food — fajitas, enchi- 
ladas, burritos, S6.50-S20. Children's menu. Full 
bar. Lunch 81 dinner seven days. MCC. 



• Shanghai Mama's • Shanghai Mama's • Shanghai Mama's • Shanghai Mama's • Shanghai Mama's • 
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CASUAL DINING IN A FUN, 
RELAXED ATMOSPHERE... 



Steaks • Prime Rib • Seafood • Chicken 
Pasta • Entree Salads • 5andwiches 
Specialty Pizzas • Homemade Soup-i- 



...ALL AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD! 



5774 Bridgetown Road • 574-4242 




"original Italian foods" 
Extraordinarily goad 

Stafian & 
aimerican foods, 



It 



EP TO YOU IN THE CHARM1NC. AMWANCE 01 OUR 
OLP WlHUP PI NINO ROOMS. 
7 PAYS A WEEK 
ER 65 YEARS Of- AUTHENTIC ITALIAN COOKINC. 

581.3065 



Food prepared with s«*m.«>~» • ■ 

...IS tyf/Li^m FOR THE PALATE. 

Come experience fine dinino in the reiaxep, cozy atmosphere oe Pane e Vino 
fc'njov our live jazz trio every Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday evening. 



m 




Taste the Passion 




724 Erie Avenue • Hype Park Square • 513.321.7100 
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8lO MdlSOn PI<!Cf 
Queen s Toner 

Unannoti. OH ^104 

vnqTvistd.com 
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ECIECTIC. 
CONTEMPO«A«y| 
CUISINE 




'Hi Hmmi si Mi M.v.i- "J1-U >< )K 




FREE DINNER 

Buy 1 dinner at J 
regular price & get j 
2nd dinner free.' 

*Up to o $7 value with coupon 

Not valid with other often 
Coupon MOT valid on holidays 
uponetpres 10-15 7001 




Famous 
Fried 



+Drkf\d c * icl,en& 

XxUkJ^jL Okiobertest 
Sauertoraten 



3853 Race Road • 574-0222 




Where Fish is Still King! 




846 York Street, Newport • 431-8740 



513-871-5779 



f Cajun 
) Mexican 
Cuisine 

Columbia Parkway 

The best beer list for 
the past 6 years! 



IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE. 
PUT YOUR AD HERE. 

CALL 513.421.4300 



dining out 



pizza 



DEWEY'S PIZZA, 3014 Madison Rd., Oakley, 731- 
7755. Try the Green Lantern pizza with minced 
garlic, artichokes, mushrooms, pesto and goat 
cheese. Also calzones, salads and a selection of 
wines and microbrews Music Mon Lunch & 
dinner seven days. Reservations for six or more. 
MCC 

POMODORI'S PIZZERIA & TRATTORIA, 121 W. 

McMillan St., Clifton, 861-0080; 7880 Remington 
Rd., Montgomery, 794-0080. Pizzas from wood- 
fired Italian oven, including deep-dish and Sicil- 
ian, sandwiches, salads, pastas, S3.50-S14.50. 
Beer, wines by the glass or bottle. Dine in, carry 
out; free delivery in Clifton area. Lunch 8t dinner 
seven days. MCC 



ribs/steaks 



BURBANKS REAL BAR-B-Q, 11167 Dowlin Dr., 
Sharonville, 771-1440; Forest Fair Mall. 671- 
6330. Southern hickory-smoked pulled pork 
barbecue, baby-back ribs and chicken, plus 
steaks, burgers and salads, S4-S16. Live blues 
Tues-Sat. Lunch 8i dinner seven days. No week- 
end reservations. MCC. 

JEFF RUBY'S, 700 Walnut St., 784-1200. Dry-aged 
steaks, live Maine lobsters, seafood, rack of 
lamb, S20-S40. Light entrees— linguine with 
clams, skillet of shrimp scampi and Norwegian 



salmon, from S18. Valet parking. Jackets re- 
quired. Cigar menu, full bar, nightly entertain- 
ment. Dinner Mon-Sat. Reservations suggested. 
MCC. 

MAURY'S TINY COVE, 3908 Harrison Ave., Cheviot. 
662-2683. A west side mainstay popular for 
steaks, barbecued ribs, prime rib and seafood, 
S6-S30. Full bar. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner Mon- 
Sat. MCC. 

MORTON'S OF CHICAGO, Tower Place, 28 W. 
Fourth St., 241-4104. Steaks are the main at- 
traction—from 14-ounce filet to 24-ounce 
porterhouse— plus chicken Christopher, prime 
rib, shrimp, swordfish steak, S20-S33. Valet park- 
ing. Full bar. Dinner seven days. Reservations ac- 
cepted. MCC. 

THE PRECINCT, 31 1 Delta Ave., Columbia-Tusculum, 
321-5454. Jeff Ruby's original steakhouse. "Best 
steaks for miles around," say connoisseurs. 
Steaks $17-533.95, plus seafood entrees. Full 
bar and wine list. Dinner seven days. Reserva- 
tions suggested. MCC. 

seafood 

COCO'S, 322 Greenup St., Covington, (859)491- 
1369. in historic Riverside district. Seafood, pas- 
tas, beef and poultry, S14-S19. Tapas, soups and 
salads. Live jazz Wed-Fri, dinner seven days (ap- 
petizers till 1 am). Bar daily 4-2:30 am. Reserva- 
tions suggested. MCC. 



made in Cincinnati 

IZZY'S CORNED BEEF 



What makes IZZY'S corned beef 
so "famous"? Ask the grandson of 
the company's founders, CEO 
David Kadetz, and he talks about 
how for 100 years the family's re- 
fused to change with the times. 
Kadetz's Russian immigrant 
grandparents started serving spe- 
cially cured, kosher corned beef 
in their shop at Seventh Street 
and Central Avenue a century 
ago. Today, the faithful flock to 
four izzy's locations, where they 
find the same fare, including 
made-from-scratch potato pan- 
cakes, homemade soups, pickles 
and freshly cured corned beef 
straight from Chicago's Eisenberg 
family, now in its third generation 
of supplying the Kadetzs. At 
Izzy's, the flavor-packed brisket 
never gets stringy or fatty be- 
cause of the special way each piece of meat is cut— from tip to end— an art you won't see 
practiced with the "lean" izzy's variety available at local Kroger delis. As for the potato pan- 
cakes, Kadetz figures no one else would go to the trouble of peeling, cleaning, soaking, 
grinding, coating and deep-frying more than 4,000 pounds of potatoes every week to create 
Izzy's distinctively misshapen, spicy and undeniably greasy side dish. "The way we do it is 
the long way, but it's the best way," boasts Kadetz. | elissa sonnenberg 

WHERE TO FIND IT: 800 Elm St., downtown, 721-4241; 612 Main St., downtown, 
241-6246; 5098 B Glen Crossing Way, Western Hills, 347-9699; and 1198 Smiley Ave., 
Forest Park, 825-3888, web site www.izzys.com 
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GLENDALE GASLIGHT, 1 140 Congress Ave., Glen- 
dale, 771-8658. Neighborhood spot serves sea- 
food, steak, pork tenderloin, grilled swordfish, 
plus soups, salads, sandwiches $4.25-51 8. Tues 
is lobster night. Children's menu. Full bar. Lunch 
8. dinner Mon-Sat. No weekend reservations. 
MCC. 

MICHAEL G'S RESTAURANT & BANQUET FACIL- 
ITY, 4601 Kellogg Ave., East End, 533-3131. 
Overlooking the Ohio River. Features Colorado 
Lake trout, Boston scrod, yellowfin tuna, $10- 
$31, plus rack of lamb, filet mignon and pastas. 
Children's menu. Outdoor dining, valet parking 
on weekends. Full bar. Early bird Sun-Thurs, live 
jazz Fri-Sat. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner seven days. 
Sun brunch. MCC. 

SEAFOOD 32 RESTAURANT, atop Regal Cincinnati 
Hotel.150 w. Fifth St., 352-2160. Revolving 
restaurant with great city view. Specializes in 
fresh fish, steak, duck and lamb, $l8-$34. High 
Spirits Lounge offers cocktails, wine and appe- 
tizer menu. Live entertainment Fri-Sat 9-1 am. 
Dinner Mon-Sat. MCC. 

thai 

ARLOI DEE, 18 E. Seventh St., 421-1304. The Lum- 
sum family serves poh tok, phad prig squid (hot 
chili squid) and phad prig khing (curry paste 8i 
green beans), S6.25-$18. Lunch specials— noo- 
dles, fried rice, chicken and beef dishes— from 
$4.25. Full bar. Lunch & dinner Mon-Sat. Sun 
4-9. MCC. 

LEMON GRASS THAI RESTAURANT, 2666 Madison 
Rd., Hyde Park, 321-2882. Small, nonsmoking 
spot features chicken curry, pad thai, satays, 
seafood basil, vegetarian items. Beer & wine. 
Lunch Mon-Fri, $5-$6. Dinner seven days, $8- 
$13. Reservations suggested. MCC. 

TEAK THAI CUISINE & SUSHI BAR, 1049 St. Gre- 
gory St., Mt. Adams, 665-9800. Pretty dining 
room with Thai decor. Offers soups, fried rice, 
chicken and beef curries, noodle dishes, $9- 
$15. Sushi bar downstairs, patio dining during 
the summer. Full bar. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner 
seven days. MCC. 

on the river 

FOUR SEASONS RESTAURANT, 4609 Kellogg Ave., 
Columbia-Tusculum, 871-1820. Floating restau- 
rant serves fresh seafood in nautical decor. Bar- 
becued ribs, steaks, chicken, pasta, $13-$24. 
Also over-stuffed sandwiches and mock turtle 
soup. Popular seafood buffet, Fri-Sun (thru 
April). Reservations accepted. Lunch & dinner 
Tues-Sun. MCC. 

SOUTH BEACH GRILL, 14 Pete Rose Pier, Coving- 
ton, (859) 581-1414. Jeff Ruby's steakhouse on 
the river. Offers jumbo live lobsters, raw bar, 
sushi bar. Outdoor dining during Sat lunch. En- 
tertainment. Valet parking. Dinner seven days. 
Reservations suggested. MCC. * 
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7791 Cooper Rd. 
Cincinnati, OH 45242 
/;/ the Heart of Montgomery 
• 

513-984-2914 
www.jimmydssteakhouse.com 




RESTAURANT 



An Authentic Indkm Restaurant 
350 Ludlow Avenue 

281-7000 

Parking in Baft 

(/YMIowl |xrMiu| it CJfton area |xirkiisi lot) 



*** 
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Wesl Shell 



& Cincinnati 

present... 

Dowirtown 

Tour of Living 

Junday, Jepjember 30 11:30 a.«.-5:30 p.m. 



CINCINNATI'S DOWNTOWN AND OVER-THE-RHINE 
MAKE UP THE MOST FRIENDLY, STYLISH AND SOPHISTICATED 
NEIGHBORHOOD IN THE MIDWEST. SEE FOR YOURSELF! 

fave ihe dale! 
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MARKETPLACE 



CLASSIFIEDS 



ANTIQUES 

Jo & Travis Rawlings Antiques A century 
(1730-1830) of fine furniture. Brass candle- 
sticks and items. Specialty: CHESTS OF DRAW- 
ERS. (859) 846-4550. 311 & 402 South Winter, 
Midway 40347. OPEN ANYTIME BY APPT. 

Antique Show— Boone County Fairgrounds, 
Burlington, KY .5 miles west of I-75 and 
exit 181. Sunday, August 19, rain or shine. 
8 a.m.-3 p.m.; early buying 5 a.m.-8 a.m. 
Information (513) 922-5265. 

CLASSES/SEMINARS 



COOKING/FOOD 



HEALTH & WELLNESS 



Annie } s 
Mud Vie Shop, 

Ltd. 1 



3130 Wasson Road Cincinnati. OH 45209 

Customized 
Corporate Retreats 

Pottery Classes • Studio Rental 
Equipment & Supplies 

yjiinv.anniesmudpiesfwp.com 

(513) 871-CLAY 

Annie Swantkp, Owner HYDE PARK 



CONSIGNMENT 



ftstute furnishings 

CINCINNATI'S FINEST 
FURNITURE CONSIGNMENTS 

Where the styles arc mixed 
The periods are timeless 
The selections are unique 

COMPARE OUR QUALITY 
AND PRICE BEFORE BUYING NEW! 

Your Consignments Always heeded 
Pickup and Delivery Available 
3052 Madison Kd. • Oakley Square • 631-8886 
Tues-rri 10* ■ Sat 10-5 • Closed Sunday «( Monday 



COOKING/FOOD 



LET ME HELP YOU WITH THE 
"WHAT'S FOR DINNER?" QUESTION 



THE FREE RANGE CHEF 

Personal Chef Service 



&59. 635. 7525 4P- 

I shop, I cook. I package, I clean up. YOU DINEI 
20+ years as a professional chef • CHEF JANET M. NEYRINCK. 




Season to Taste 

Personal Chef Service 

Katherine Walker 

513.965.8586 



E-mail : seasontotaste@prodigy. net 

Service includes: Menu Planning, 
Grocery Shopping, Cooking and 
Packaging, and Clean-Up! 
Call for Details. 



EMPLOYMENT 

International company launching new 
upscale cosmetics. Area representatives need- 
ed. Exclusive lucrative possibilities. 1 (866) 523- 
5966 toll free. 

HEALTH & WELLNESS 




Body Wellness Center, Inc. 
Pilates Studio 

Jennifer Mousel-Hetzler 

Licensed Massage 
Therapist 
Certified Pilates Instructor 

10921 Reed Hartman Hwy. 
Suite 134 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 

(51 3) 791 -9070 



Thinking of buying an Automated External 
Defibrillator for your plant or office? AEDs save 
lives! Easy to use; free training. Lifesavers; 
(513) 574-0560. 




Private 
Wellness Studio 



• Personal Training 

• Exercise Programs 

• Personal Meditation 

• Stress Management 
Consultations 




(SINCE \ 9BB) 



C J o kucc tiny TftiKct. 3<y<l<t & SfUtit 
www.completephysique.org 

(51 3)351-9D75 



Gene H. sowles, LMT, neck/back pain 
relief, stress/relaxation, headache, deep mas- 
sage. Hyde Park. Call (513) 368-0973. 




•Anti-aging & 
Acne Skin Therapy 

• Brow Shaping 

• Waxing 
•Facials 

•Make-up Lessons 
•AHA Peels 
•Salt-glo Massage 

• Herbal Body Wrap 



SJtin cQ J3eau/y Gentre 
Deborah Frazier 

holistic & paramedical skin care and cosmetics 



Headlines 

(513) 321.0588 
3330 Erie Avenue • Hyde Park 
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little ad. 
big impact. 

to advertise, call 562.2780 



CLASSIFIEDS 



HOME INTERIOR 



HOME INTERIOR 



HOME INTERIOR 



Jack Wood 
Gallery 

Vintage Posters & Graphics 



2039 Madison Rd. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45208 
www.jackwoodgallery.com 

(513) 321-7077 

Fax (513) 588-6789 




HOUSE 
PORTRAITS 

The Unique Gift 

Longfellow 
561-4192 




INTERIOR DESIGN 



New homes or old; we solve 
your decorating problems. 
Transform one room or your 
whole house using your 
own furnishings. 

Kristen Pessell 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

513.481.4981 

storiesl@fuse.net 



CINCINNATI MAGAZINE CLASSIFIEDS ORDER FORM 

| USE THIS FORM TO FAX OR MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD I 



513.562.2746 



CINCINNATI MAGAZINE'S CLASSIFIEDS OFFERS THREE TYPES OF ADS: 

• All-copy line ads, 52.00 per word, 15-word minimum. • Classified display ads, 570 per column-inch, one-inch minimum. • Business card ads, 585 each (5100 in HOMES), camera ready. 
For a specific category heading other than those offered by Cincinnati magazine, add S7.50 per month. An advertiser earns a 15% discount for ads run in three consecutive months, and a 
20% discount for ads run in 6 consecutive months All classified ads must be paid in advance by check, money order or credit card. All ads are accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 



HERE IS MY AD TO BE RUN IN THE 



ISSUE(S). 



COPY: 



NAME: 



ADDRESS. . 

Telephone. 



CITY, STATE, ZIP: 



Charge to: □ visa □ MasterCard Account #_ 
SIGNATURE 



(9-5 weekdays) Total enclosed: S . 



Exp. / /_ 



.(Check or money order; do not mail cash.) 

Hi 



incii™ 

MAGAZINE 



u 



Mail to: Classified Ad Manager • Cincinnati Magazine, One Centennial Plaza, 705 Central Ave., Suite 175, Cincinnati, OH 45202 

DEADLINE FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUE: WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 2001. QUESTIONS ABOUT CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING? CALL 513.562.2780 
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HOME INTERIOR 



HOME INTERIOR 



HOME INTERIOR 



PRESERVE YOUR FISH 

with J lihcrjjass replied. Give us the dimensions to 

PRESERVE YOUR MEMORY 

ov ^CTON TAX^ 



ol Springboro, OH 

1-800-558-2606 

www.graphixtcch.com/charlton 

Full service taxidermy since 1974. 
• 

Fresh Water or Salt Water. 
We ship anywhere. 



Portraits 




A Unique Gift Idea 

Original illustrations of your 
home, loved one or pet. 

• WATERCOLOR 
• PASTEL • PEN & INK 

(513) 896-4161 



Discover the 
treasures 
of Egypt... 





TURKISH IMPORTS 

Oriental Carpets & Kilims 
Tribal Weavings • Polk Art 

STAN THOM 

'ylA Mai'nStrasse 
Covington, KY • +5M-1/T/ 



Professional 
Clockery, Inc. 

Clock Repair / Antique Clock Sales 
■ 350 Antique Clocks On Display 



• Specializing in: Antique Clock 
Repairs, Cuckoo, Anniversary', 
In-Home GF Repairs 

• BEST Clock Shop, 
Cincinnati Magazine 1994 

7600 Hamilton Ave. 

931-TIME (93 1-8463) 

FAX (513) 755-3761 
http://www.proclocks.com 



The Largest Antique Clock Shop 
in the USA! 



PALETTE 
STUDIOS 

creative & 
distinctive lighting 



2501 Woodburn Ave. 
Cincinnati, OH 45206 

513.961.1316 



MARKETPLACE 

t'S EFFECTIVE. It's AFFORDABLE 

It WORKS 



FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 

51 3.562.2780 
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CLASSIFIEDS 



HOME SERVICES 



BATHTUBS REGLAZED 

NO ACID ETCHING REQUIRED 

"SERVING THE ENTIRE TRI-STATE AREA" 



WE CAN REFINISH & RESTORE 

•BATHTUBS • SHOWER PANS 
• COLOR • SINKS • TILE • SHOWERS 
• FIBERGLASS • CHIP REPAIRS 

RESIDENTIAL/COMMERCIAL 
ALL REGLAZING GUARANTEED. 
ASK ABOUT IT. 




Carefree Koatings 
m 820-2740 



quality faux finishing 

& mural painting 
at an affordable price. 

call danielle at 513.894.4015 



• Pressure Wash Available • 




(Czamk Painting, ILX-C 

The Mark of Excellence 

Residential - Commercial 
Interior - Exterior 

Eric Czanik Managing Member 

(513) 784-1960 

50 Mulberry Street • Cincinnati, OH 45210 
Fully Insured 
Workman's Compensation 



HOME SERVICES 

2 Women & a Paintbrush: painting, minor 
home repairs, plumbing, electrical work, 
ceramic tiling, flooring, deck pressure washing, 
staining and sealing. Quality work, reasonable 
prices, free estimates, no job too small. (513) 
489-7378. 



REAL ESTATE 



CINCINNATI BATHTUB 
AND 
TILE REGLAZING 



WE SELL AND STOCK 
ANTIQUE BATHTUBS 



SHOWROOM 

5826 BRAMBLE AVENUE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 45227 

DOUGLAS MASRAUM 

321 -4702 

PAGER (513) 350-3466 



PET SERVICES 



Premium Dog 
Boarding 



Small private facility prwidiny 
individual (oviny attention, 
outdoor recreation and socialization 




Turtle, 

iLBBK^Jdoa retreat 

Overnight • Pic£ up <5r delivery 
Day care • Special needs care 



5 min.from 1-71 in 
Kings Island area 



933-9366 



PRIVATE TUTORING 

Private Math Tutor Basic math through calculus 
individual instruction. I0am-llpm. (513) 751-4747. 



YOUR AD HERE. 

to advertise, call 562.2780 




this space 

FOR SALE 

to advertise call 

562.2780 



SPECIAL EVENTS 



MAIN EVENTS 
PARTY RENTALS 

PARTIES CORPORATE 
& SPECIAL EVENTS 

Tents • Tables • Chairs 
Dance Floors 

Rob Goldfarb 

(513) 621-6947 

Fax (513) 621-6949 



Special Occasions Require Great Music! 

Award-winning LYRICA (harp + flute + cello) 
performs music to suit your taste. Instant demo 
(513) 853-6186, ext. 307. Free consultation 
(513) 921-9102. 



Cincinnati,. 

wedding 

YOUR HOMETOWN W 
BRIDAL MAGAZINE 



FIND IT ON LOCAL 
NEWSTANDS EVERYWHERE! 
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PLUGGED- 

Cincinnati Magazine's advertisers invite you to find out more about 
their products and services. 




AUTOMOTIVE 



The BMW Store 

www.bmwstore.com 

Performance Lexus 

www.lexus.com/performance 

ENTERTAINMENT 



Brad Eickhoff, Magician 

http://expage.com/magicpro 

GENERAL RETAIL 



Cookies By Design 

www.cookiesbydesign.com 

Frontgate Catalog 

www.frontgate.com 

HOME-BASED BUSINESS 



Elaine Milstein, Homebiz Expert 

www.homebizsos.com 

HOME SERVICES 



Abbyswims Pools 

www.abbyswims.com 

Angie's List 

www.angieslist.com 

Bova Furniture 

www.bova-furniture.com 

Buschurs 

www.buschurs.com 

California Closets 

www.calclosets.com 

Decorating Den 

www.DecoratingDen.com 

Ferguson 

www.ferguson.com 

Four Seasons Sunrooms 

www.four-seasons-sunrooms.com 

Howard's Kitchen Studio 

www.kitchenremodeling.com 

The Lodge Care Center 

www.lodgecarecenter.com 

Norwalk Furniture 

www.norwalkfurnitureidea.com 

Otterbein Lebanon 

www.otterbein.org 

Scholz Design 

www.scholzdesign.com 

Verbarg's 

www.verbargs.com 



PERSONAL SERVICES 



Bridgetown Family Dentistry 

www.bridgetownfamilydentistry. 
dentistryonline.com 

Dr. Jon Mendelsohn, M.D. 
Advanced Cosmetic Surgery 
& Laser Center 

www.cosmeticfacedoc.com 

Fifth Third Bank 

www.53.com 

Fountain Square 
Cosmetic Dental Group 

www. c by p. com/meyer 

The Relaxation Center 

www.relaxationcenter.com 
"Healing the world, one body at a time. " 
Massage, yoga, acupuncture, chiropractor. 

Ron Durham Photography 

www.rondphoto.com 

Surgery as an Art 

www.surgeryasanart.com 

Vein Solutions 

www.veinsolutions.com 

zachArt.com 

www.ZachArt.com 

Discover Kentucky emerging anist 

and sculptor. 

REAL ESTATE SERVICES 




Fischer Homes 

www.fischerhomesinc.com 

Ireland-May Builders 

www.irelandmay.com 

Legendary Run 

www.ledgendaryrun.com 

RESTAURANTS 



DineOutOften.com 

www.dineoutoften.com 

Graeter's 

www.graeters.com 

Margarita's 

www.margaritasmex.com 

Sturkey's 

www.sturkeys.com 

TRAVEL 



Cincinnatian Hotel 

www.cincinnatianhotel.com 



CLASSIFIEDS 



SPECIAL EVENTS 




PcrtMUlfecd C hcccl *o« fbat 
for J[.tiv[ $f teisl #ee&(i*Itf 

WttfMifs, 4 rnttvf r»»nc», Burl it c<t, 
4ityWUi«|f ttv writt rt, wt II 

t&TdCT •« OUT WtbsiU 
«rt/t/.cli*c*h*ticchici\,.c*th 



VACATIONS/RESORTS 

Affordable cruises. The discount headquar- 
ters on major cruise lines. The best vacation 
you will ever have! Call (859) 341-2658. 



§ DISCOU! 



RESORT CONDOS 1 

DISCOUNTED RATES/TOP VALUES 0 

SANIBEL. CAPTIVA, CLEARWATER, f 

MARCO, ORLANDO, FLORIDA # 

PANHANDLE, ARIZONA, COLORADO, § 

HILTON HEAD, KIAWAH $ 

and other locations 1-800-878-7495 0 




Lake Cumberland 



Stay, in tfm Victorian fiaim 

• Only 10-15 minutes from the lake 
• Rent room(s) Ot entire house 

• Non-smokers please 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Call: 

^, (X59)X66-/6()<) • (513)251-3050 



YOUR AD HERE. 

to advertise, call 562.2780 
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REAL ESTATE 



BUYING 
OR SELLING? 

Let my 20 years of experience go to work for 
you to make your transition an easy one. 

Always available at 
1-513-646-4449 
(home) 513-874-7862 
(office) 513-777-5573 




Karen Blakley 

Multi-Million Dollar Producer 

REMAX P&O 



OAR Presidents Club 1998-2000 

2000 Circle of Excellence 
Award Winner 



SOLD ON 
KAREN BLAKLEY! 

When we moved back to Cincinnati after 
a 20-year absence, we needed assistance 
re-evaluating the area and finding our 
dream home. Karen worked tirelessly to 
find just the right house. 
She was exactly the 
person we needed to get 
the job done! 

— Denny & Sue Martin 






MASON, OH — Lexington Park. This gorgeous 4000+ square - 
foot-showcase home in prestigious Lexington Park in Mason has 
upgrades galore. From the solid oak floors in the kitchen to the l>t 
floor stud)' with oak bookcases to the 20x30 bonus room with 
cathedral ceilings and a wet bar. Must see! S4 19,900. 




FOUR BRIDGES— 25.3 Laurel Lake Ct. Build a Perry 
Bush custom home on an impressive prime lot on a cul de sac street 
In Four Bridges. This lot being offered at S 1 89,900 includes a 1 -year 
sport/social member sh ip with a building contract. Call for a quote 
on a new home! $189,900 (lot). 




MIDDLETOWN — 50 S. Main St. 7 years ago, this 4 story 
brick building in downtown Middletown was totally rehabbed. Today, 
it features 4 living quarters... 1 studio apartment, 1 one bedroom 
apartment and 2 two bedroom/two bath apartments; all of which 
have updated interiors including new kitchens, baths and laundry 
facilities. The first lloor is retail space. There is a full basement for stor- 
age, plus 8 parking spaces in the rear of the building Furnaces, air 
conditioning and electric have been updated. All utilities arc separate 
and paid by the tenants. Consistently rented. $3 1 9,900. 
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key 

S Single, M Male, F Female, W White, B Black, A Asian, L Latin, 
C Chnstian, J Jewish, D Divorced, VW WMowed, P Professional, 
NS Nonsmoking, ISO in Search Of, LTR Long-Term Relationship. 



WOMEN SEEKING MEN 

SWPF, mid 30's, NS. progressive, spiritual, 
extraordinarily honest, prefers books to movies, 
AMC to MTV, John Irving to John Grisham, rock 
to country, football to baseball, ISO same for 
friendship, fun, & possible LTR. Box 2058 

Strong but not silent? Good. Me, too. 
SWPF/NS; late 40's; attractive, not beautiful; 
self-supporting, healthy, strong, intelligent, 



educated, kind feminist; recovering interrupter. 
ISO unmarried male with the same attributes 
willing to converse frequently on topics of gen- 
eral and personal interest. Prefer someone 
who makes a fool of himself occasionally to 
someone who will not utter. More interested in 
a letter than a picture. Box 2059 

SFW over fifty looking for Free-Form Dance 
Partner— romance not required. I also love art 
(photography), dining, boating, travel and fun in 
general Box 2060 

DWPF, attractive, youthful, 54, loves nature, 
growing orchids, playing tennis, humor and 
stimulating conversation, cultural/intellectual 
pursuits. If you also cherish genuine emotional 
intimacy and desire to share life's joys and sor- 



rows with a sensitive, loyal partner, please call 
or write. You may be the soulmate for whom l 
am eagerly searching. Box 2061 

Share life's journey, independent, intelligent, 
unencumbered SWPF, mid 40's. Stylish, youth- 
ful, petite, fit. In search of attractive, honest, 
successful SWPM with integrity, charm who is 
secure with himself and truly understands the 
value of friendship. Box 2062 

Adventurous? Here's the deal. I'm WiWPF/NS 
interested in meeting someone willing to take 
a fresh look at life's possibilities. I'm picky, 
spoiled, well-educated, fit and lots of fun. 
Would like to meet a mature, honest man in 
his fifties to early sixties. Sense of humor a j 
must! Box 2063 

Let's share some quality time. DWCPF, NS, 
ND, 40, blonde, blue eyes, loves to have fun, 
honest, active, respectful, no children, soft- 
spoken, family-oriented, goal-oriented, good 
listener, college educated, positive, humorous, ' 
attractive, affectionate, open-minded, athletic, 
born again, good-hearted, even tempered, 
moral character, enjoys outdoors, sports, din- 
ing out and traveling. ISO LTR. Note/photo 
please. Box 2064 

Pretty smile. S/DWCPF/NS, slender, classy, 
loves dancing, the arts, outdoors. ISO 
S/DWCPM/NS, integrity, healthy, tall (six feet 
plus), 50-65, slim, neat, emotionally/financially 
secure. Note/photo. Box 2065 

Freelance writer seeking male lead for next 
chapter in life. Brown hair, green eyes, five feet 
five inches, attractive, witty, smart, compas- 
sionate, this 44-year-old DWPF enjoys music, 
travel, reading, theater, more. Looking for 
S/D/Wi/WPM 42-52, honest, intelligent, funny 
and sensitive to brighten her life story. Note 
preferred; photo appreciated. Box 2066 

MEN SEEKING WOMEN 

Seeking attractive lady Looking for WF, 35- 
45, slim to medium build, for sharing activities 
and conversation. I am DWPM, 45, fit, NS, no 
kids, interests include theater, movies, books, 
museums, sailing, snow skiing and learning to 



Do 
vou 
want 
to 

maximize 

vour 
personal 
exposure? 



dating for busy professionals 




life, love & dessert." 



CINCINNATI 
513.929.4499 

-28 Locations- 



For a fun, unique franchise opportunity: 619.234.7200 



to respond to an ad in 
CONNECTIONS 



Call 1.900.370.2065 



by mail — Address your reply to Cincinnati Magazine, Connections, One 
Centennial Plaza, 705 Central Ave., Suite 175, Cincinnati, OH 
45202. indicate the box number of the ad in the lower left-hand 
corner of the envelope. Responses are forwarded to advertisers 
weekly, for up to six months. Sending advertising circulars to 
Personals box numbers is not permitted 

by phone — $1.95 per minute. 18 years or older. You may choose the 
browse feature which allows you to listen to a number of greetings, 
or, by using the box number of the advertiser, respond to a specific 
ad. Instructions are provided when you call. 
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CONNECTIONS 



dance. Are you interested in exploring a pos- 
sible relationship? Box 2049 

Incarcerated SBM, 34, seeking to establish a 
sincere friendship. I know my present situa- 
tion is discouraging but my heart is full of love 
and sincerity. Please respond. Box 2050 

Cruise with me. dwpm/NS, 59, six feet two 
inches, 220 lbs., brown hair and blue eyes. 
Nice guy with a great sense of humor. Boat 
owner, enjoys being around water, marinas, 
warm summer evenings, good music, danc- 
ing, dining, relaxing and having a quality 
lifestyle. Seeks special, attractive, slender 
SDWF/NS for long-term relationship with lots 
of fun together (Eastside). Letter and photo 
appreciated. Box 2051 

Healthy Mind and Body, emotionally and 
financially secure, attractive, compassionate 
DWPM/NS with eclectic interests including the 
arts, fine dining and wine, cooking, physical fit- 
ness, movies, fireplaces in the winter, reading, 
travel and stimulating conversation. Looking for 
someone with similar interests but complimen- 
tary differences. You should be 40-50, slightly 
unconventional, energetic, open to new experi- 
ences and ideas, self-confident, have a pass- 
port, attractive, physically fit and most of all 
intellectually challenging. Box 2052 

mwpm Engineer. 60, neglected teddy bear, 
six feet two inches, 200 lbs. with a sense of 
humor, likes biking and photography. Looking 
for WPF, non-smoker, weight in proportion to 
height for tender, serious relationship. Please 
send note. Box 2053 

I'm 62 financially secure, professional, reli- 
gious liberal, Jewish. I like travel, drama, wide 
range of music — bluegrass, Bach to Boogie, 
reading, liberal politics. Seeking female, 55- 
62, college, bright, similar interests. Non- 
Smoker. Start at pace comfortable for each. 
Let's talk. Box 2054 

sbpm, 52, handsome, likes travel, music (the 
blues), Sherlock Holmes, working out, trying 
new things. Seeks attractive, fit, SF to share life's 
adventures. Write/send photos. Box 2055 

WSPM, non-smoker, 38, good looking, loves 
music, laughter, politics, philosophy, reading and 
travel. Seeks like-minded female. Box 2056 

Lonely Romantic. Married white male, 61, 
average looks, height and weight. Looking 
for a WF, 55-65, for a discreet, romantic 
relationship. Box 2057 



Are you Someone Single, 
Selective & Still Searching? 

Personal, upscale, professional matchmaking for 
discriminating, upscale professionals 

" I SPECIALIZE IN PERSONAL SEARCHES." 




Susan Tarvin Booth, 
Owner 



For information cs: to schedule a confidential interview, call 859.525.8106 



CONNECTIONS 



USE THIS FORM TO MAIL OR FAX YOUR PERSONAL AD 

513.562.2746 

705 CENTRAL AVE., SUITE 175 • CINCINNATI, OHIO 45202 

or E-mail: connections@cintimag.emmis.com 



AD COPY: 



FIRST 25 WORDS = S20.00 
ADDITIONAL NUMBER OF WORDS 



X $1.00 



HANDLING CHARGE 

TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED 

MULTIPLY BY 2 FOR 2 MONTHS AND GET 3RD MONTH FREE 
□ MASTERCARD I VISA AMERICAN EXPRESS 

ACCOUNT NUMBER: 

EXPIRATION DATE: 

SIGNATURE: 



= $10.00 (INCLUDES MAILING/HANDLING RESPONSES) 



THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. (We cannot accept your personal ad without it.) 

NAME: 

PHONE: 



ADDRESS: 



CITY/STATE/ZIP: 

ARE YOU A CINCINNATI MAGAZINE SUBSCRIBER? IF SO, YOU GET A 20% DISCOUNT ON YOUR PERSONAL AD 
ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ff 



GUIDELINES— Cincinnati Magazine suggests that ads should contain a sett-description, age range, lifestyle and avocations Ads containing explicit sexual/anatomical 
language will not be accepted Cincinnati Magazine reserves the right to edit or reject any advertrsemeitt Ads may be submitted tor publication only by persons 18 
years ot age or older Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under age disclaimer- Cincinnati Magazine assumes no liability lot the content ol reply to a 
Cincinnati Connections advertisement The advertiser assumes complete lebilrty for the content ot and replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against Cincinnati Magazme and its employees harmless from all costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees) liabilities and damages result- 
ing from or caused by the publication or recording placed by the advertiser ot any reply given to such advertisement By using PERSONAL CAU*. the advertiser 
agrees not to leave hrs/her telephone number, last name or address in his/her greeting message 



DEADLINE FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUE: WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 2001. 
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O FI o Motor INC#P Q 

Vehicle 

Stop Duration V J m in. Dist- rj Location 



CONTACT CARD 
Date " 



Total n Occupants Q 

ED 



Time 



(Sex) 

Driv o M o F o U 
O M OF OU 
o M o F o U 
0M0F0U 
O M o F o U 



Pass 
Pass 
Pass 
Pass 



(Race) 

OW oB oH ONA OA OO 

OW OB OH ONA OA OO 

oW oB oH oNA OA oO 

oW oB oH oNA OA oO 

oW oB oH oNA oA oO 



(Age) 

O0-17 o 18-25 O 36-45 o 46+ 
O0-I7 0 18-25 O 36-45 0 46+ 
O 0-17 o 18-25 O 36^45 O 46+ 
O0-I7 o 18-25 O 36-45 o46+ 
O 0-17 o 18-25 o 36-45 o46+ 
Reason for Stop: o Suspect/Vehicle Desc o Stolen Auto o MV o EV o Of fense o Other 
Search: o Person o Property o Terry Stop Duration of search/pat-down | | | min. 

Legal basis for Search: o Consent o Probable Cause o Plainview o Incident to Arrest 
O Inventory o Dog Alert o Odor(alcohol/drug) o Other 

Contraband: o None o Drugs/ Alcohol/Paraph o Weapon o Currency o Stolen Prop o Other 

LI 



Citation: oYes 



oNo 
oNo 



Charge 
Charge 



n 



n 



n 



ii 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



Arrest: oYes 

Citizen's Attitude: o Excited o Talkative o Combative o Confused 
Name (Last, First, MI) 



O Polite o Other 



Address 


ss# MINI 


II OOB| 


Mill 


1 1 




HGT 


WGT HAIR |_ 


1 EYES| | | 


|CTL#| | | 






Employer / School Address: 



1 


Phone** 


III MM 


] Work/CelW 


II II IVeh.St.tel 1 1 



Make 



rTlMode.1 I I I lYear l I I I I co^ rTTI Plate I II I II I 



Photos: o Yes o No 
Clothing Description 



Gang Affiliation: oYes o No Gang Name: 



Tattoo Description 



Parent/Guardian 



Address 



Phonc# 

i i i i i n 



Interview Information (Explain all "Other" markings in this area) 



Officer 



Assign 



] 



Get Into 




O 



( )TTERBEIN 

Retirement I nine CommunltK s 



I B A N () \ 



For more information please contact us at 
513 933-5471 or 513 932 2020 
www.otterbein.org 



EUUAl HOUSING 
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A driving force in Cincinnati 




David Schneider 

Territory Manager, ConvaTec, 

a Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 

David Schneider got his BMW 528i the hard 
way — by competing against 160 colleagues 
to win it. As his company's territory manager 
of the year, he could select a car from a list of 
impressive choices. He systematically tried 
them all because David's car is often his 
office. While each performed well, David 
admits his decision was made simple after 
test driving BMW. Although he hadn't been 
familiar with this ultimate driving machine, he 
knew firsthand about winning performance 
and how to recognize it. The braking was 
unmatched, the handling in a class by itself. 
Faced with choosing from among luxury cars, 
this medical sales representative decided 
BMW was the right prescription. BMW — the 
best choice for a job well done. 

Isn't it time you rewarded yourself for a 
job well done? By test driving a BMW you'll 
recognize just what it takes to outperform the 
competition. Stop by either of the local BMW 
centers soon. 



THE 

BMW 

STORE 

PanionLoveiCemtany m 

6131 Stewart Road 
Kenwood, Exit 10. 1-71 N 
www.bmwstore.com 

513-271-8700 



Q 

Sweeney 

BMW 



11535 McGillard Street 
W. of Tri-County Mall, off Kemper 

513-782-1122 



bmwusa.com 
1-800-334-4BMW 



The Ultimate 
Driving Machine' 



Copy 



